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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SIXTY    TEAES   AGO. 

WE  read  in  the  history  of  the  missions  estab- 
lished among  the  savages  of  Australia  by  the  noble 
sons  of  St.  Benedict  that  a  missionary,  having 
sent  to  the  superior  of  the  house  at  Nuova  Norcia 
a  savage  who  had  lately  became  a  Christian,  en- 
trusted him  with  a  letter  to  the  superior,  and  five 
very  rare  animals  peculiar  to  the  country.  It 
chancel  that,  wishing  to  give  the  animals  some 
food,  the  savage  opened  their  cage  and  two  of  them 
escaped.  In  spite  of  his  extreme  agility,  the  Aus- 
tralian could  not  succeed  in  catching  them,  so  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  saying  to  himself  : 

"  The  Black-Gown  does  not  know  how  many 

animals  the  father  gave  me ;  he  will  think  there 

only  three,  and  will  be  content."    Having 

bed  his  destination,  he  brought  the  letter  and 

the  three  little  animals  to  the  superior.   The  latter, 

having  read  the  letter,  said  to  the  savage  : 

"  There  were  five  ;  where  are  the  other  two  ?  " 

Terrified  by  this  demand,  and  believing  that  the 
Benedictine  had  had  a  heavenly  vision,  the  savage 
fell  upon  his  face  and  adored  him  as  an  angel  of 
The  monk  arose  and  said  : 
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"  Why  do  you  prostrate  yourself  ?  God  alone 
must  be  adored." 

"  Because  you  see  distant  things  like  the  angels 
of  the  Great  Spirit." 

"No,"  replied  the  monk;  "  I  read  it  in  the 
letter  which  you  brought  me." 

"  What !  in  that  paper  ?  "  cried  the  savage  ; 
"then  I  brought  closed  up  in  that  bit  of  white 
paper  the  words  of  our  Father  Boniface.  You 
whites  have  the  art  of  sending  words  on  a  three- 
days'  journey  ;  you  must  indeed  be  the  children  of 
the  Great  Spirit." 

After  a  few  days'  rest  at  Nuova  Norcia,  the  savage 
set  out  again  with  a  letter  from  the  superior  to  the 
missionary.  All  along  the  road  the  Australian, 
who  had  placed  the  letter  in  the  breast  of  his  shirt, 
walked  with  outstretched  arms,  lest  he  should  crush 
the  words  that  it  contained.  He  often  stopped  to 
see  if  anything  was  stirring  in  the  paper,  and  put 
his  ear  to  the  letter  to  listen  if  the  words  were 
talking  among  themselves.  When  he  went  to  sleep 
he  placed  it  in  his  pouch  and  put  it  under  his 
head,  in  hopes  that  during  the  silence  of  the  night 
he  might  hear  their  discourse. 

When  the  Jesuit  Salvatierra,  who  was  the  first 
apostle  of  California,  penetrated  into  those  savage 
regions  he  used  to  play,  upon  a  sort  of  guitar  or 
mandolin,  all  sorts  of  pretty  airs,  alternately  gay 
or  sad,  to  charm  these  cruel  and  ferocious  natives. 
The  latter  were  much  astonished  and  extremely 
pleased  with  the  music.  They  believed  that  the  in- 
strument was  an  animal  singing,  and,  in  place  of 
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examining  the  strings,  watched  the  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  sounding-board,  and  sought  to  look 
into  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  where  they 
supposed  the  cause  of  these  beautiful  sounds  was 
shut  up.  Whilst  the  Jesuit  touched  the  chords 
tin1  savages  housed  with  delight,  made  somersaults 
and  all  manner  op  grimaces  ;  when  he  stopped  they 
put  their  ear  to  the  guitar  to  listen  if  it  was  talk- 
ing to  itself,  and  to  see  if  the  keys  had  tongues, 
all  the  while  wondering  at  the  singular  construc- 
tion of  this  strange  beast. 

This  simplicity  makes  us  laugh.  We  consider 
the  ideas  of  these  primitive  beings  as  worthy  the 
ignorance  of  savages  ;  and  yet  could  our  wisest  men 
who  lived  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  raise  their  heads 
from  their  graves  and,  gazing  down  from  the  height 
of  a  tower — that  of  the  Resina  for  instance — down 
along  the  beautiful  coast  of  Naples,  and  out  upon 
the  sea,  or  over  that  tranquil  gulf  covered  with 
innumerable  vessels,  that  fly  as  it  were  without 
wings,  their  sides  splashing  the  water  into  foam, 
and  from  the  pipe  issuing  a  dense  black  cloud 
of  smoke,  they  would  have  clasped  their  hands, 
crying  : 

"  0  ye  gods!  behold  that  vessel  flying  rapidly 
over  the  waters,  and  burning  without  being  con- 
sumed. What  miracle  is  this  ?" 

And    if,  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  shore, 

these  resuscitated  enr,  •  Id  along  the  flowering 

11  thoM-  great    carriages  joined 

together  and  forming  a  long  train,  flying  like  the 
wind  towards  the  Turrc  dt  1  (\  BOO,  yet  without  the 
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shadow  of  a  horse  to  draw  them,  they  would  ex- 
claim in  amazement  : 

"  And  what  marvel  do  we  here  behold  ?  " 

If,  again,  walking  by  night  along  the  large  and 
magnificent  street  of  Toledo,  they  saw  it  rendered 
as  bright  as  midday  by  those  bronze  pillars,  casting 
forth  the  rays  of  a  white,  brilliant  light,  yet  with- 
out oil  or  wick,  they  would  exclaim  again,  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  : 

"Whence  comes  all  this  light  ?  How  is  it  that 
light  flov*s  over  the  canal  like  water  from  a  foun- 
tain ?  Whence  the  luminous  source  of  all  these 
dazzling  flumes  ?  " 

But  imagine  their  amazement  could  they  learn 
that  the  king  sends  his  orders  from  Naples  to  the 
extreme  frontier  of  Calabria  in  a  few  minutes  by 
means  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Then  would  these 
dead  declare  upon  oath  that  such  miracles  could 
only  be  performed  by  the  work  of  celestial  or  infer- 
nal spirits,  who  fly  quicker  than  thought  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  This  marvel  would 
seem  to  them  still  more  astonishing  if  they  were 
told  that  what  was  passing  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Boston  was  known  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  London  ;  that  the  news  is  instantly  con- 
veyed from  London  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Vienna, 
and  thence  in  another  moment  to  Venice  and  Mi- 
lan. 

What  would  they  say  were  they  told  that  a 
steamer  would  transport  them  in  a  fortnight  from 
the  Indies  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  that  vessels 
without  wings  go  from  North  America  to  Liverpool 
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and  Havre  in  twelve  days  ;  that  a  few  hours  would 
bring  them  from  Trieste  to  Vienna,  from  Vienna  to 
Berlin,  Brussels,  or  Paris ;  that  travellers  are  no 
longer  forced  to  traverse  mountains,  through  which 
they  pass  with  the  greatest  readiness  in  their  car- 
riages without  horses,  and  do  in  six  hours  what 
these  worthy  defunct  did  in  a  fortnight,  when  they 
lived  forty  years  ago  ;  that  now  they  walk  on  foot 
or  drive  in  carriages  over  rivers  navigated  in  their 
day  by  the  largest  vessels  from  the  East  and  West ; 
that  we  pass  through  a  gallery  suspended  in  the  air 
and  at  a  height  sufficu  nt  to  permit  vessels  at  full  sail 
to  pass  underneath  from  London  to  a  neighboring 
island  ;  that  there  is  no  longer  need  of  passing  the 
Lagoon  in  gondolas  to  enter  Venice,  but  that  they 
pass  over  it  in  carriages,  and  armies  with  their  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  cross  broad  rivers  and  deep 
valleys  on  bridges  suspended  in  the  air  by  simple 
wires — what  would  these  dead  people  think  ? 

Taking  a  rapid  glance  at  all  the  various  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  of  the  last  forty  years,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  dead  of  half  a 
century  ago  were  to  return  to  earth  and  see  all 
these  things  which  seem  quite  common  to  us,  they 
would  declare  that  we  were  close  upon  the  end  of 
thing;?,  and  that  Antichrist  had  eome  among  us, 
ami  w  di'l  irn-at  signs,  so  that  he  made  also  fire  to 
comedown  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  in  the  sight 
of  men.  And  he  seduced  them  that  dwell  <>n  the 
i  f'»r  the  signs  which  were  <:i\en  him  to  do. 
1  hath  said  that  the  False  Prophet  will  as- 
tonish the  world  with  his  wonders,  and  we  now  see 
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marvellous,  imheard-of  things.  Why,  the  people 
sail  by  means  of  fire,  and  carry  the  mails  without 
horses,  and  write  by  means  of  lightning !  Anti- 
christ is  certainly  among  them  !" 

Peace,  good  souls,  peace  !  Antichrist  existed 
even  in  your  own  time  ;  but  then  he  was  very 
small,  and  only  learning  to  read.  His  master  used 
the  rod  ;  the  French  Revolution  was  his  foster- 
mother,  secret  societies  his  nurses,  and  they  have 
educated  him  so  gentle  and  so  zealous  that  it  is 
something  marvellous.  Voltaire  was  his  first  mas- 
ter of  literature ;  Weishaupt,  the  founder  of  the 
llluminati,  was  his  grand  professor  of  theology, 
and  gave  him  the  diploma  of  doctor  ;  Carbonarism 
was  his  private  secretary,  and  Young  Italy  his  affi- 
anced bride.  The  solemn  nuptials  of  Antichrist 
will  be  celebrated  at  Turin,  in  tie  new  temple  of 
the  Valdesi  at  Turin,  which  will  be  beautifully  de- 
corated with  the  leaves  of  the  Buona  Novella. 
Bianchi  Giovini,  the  Grand  Mufti,  will  espouse 
them  at  the  altar,  which  will  be  raised  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  temple,  and  formed  of  the  impious  works 
of  Giuseppe  Ferrari,  Pippo  di  Boni,  Giuseppe 
Mazzini,  Dcsanctis  Achilli,  the  "  History  of  the 
Popes,"  by  Giovini,  "  Histories  of  Italy,"  by  Fariiw, 
Farina,  Gualterio,  and  DeveccM.  The  steps  of  the 
altar  will  be  formed  of  the  volumes  of  the  "History 
of  Piedmont, "by  Brofferio,  and  the  "History  of 
Tuscany,"  by  Zobi.  Fischietto  will  be  sacristan  ; 
the  bridesmaids  in  attendance  will  be  the  Gazetta 
del  Popolo,  the  Strega,  the  Opinione,  and  the  Italia 
e  Popolo.  The  incense  offered  at  the  altar  of  Auti- 
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cbrist  by  the  Grand  Mufti  will  be  blasphemy,  which 
is  written  and  printed  and  published  every  day  in 
Piedmont  by  the  Liberia  dclla  Stampa,  incense 
most  sweet  to  the  nostrils  of  Antichrist.  You  will 
behold  all  this,  beloved  souls  of  the  departed,  you 
will  behold  it  all ;  and  be  assured  that  Antichrist 
will  make  use  of  all  the  human  inventions  of  our 
time,  because  everything  may  bo  abused  ;  yet  these 
inventions  are  in  themselves  most  innocent,  and 
are  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  progress  of 
chemistry  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  which  we  began  by  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  savages  of  Australia  and  Califor- 
nia regard!  ni:  natural  effects  which  their  ignorance 
prevented  them  from  understanding,  we  would  say  : 
If,  in  the  physical  order,  those  who  are  dead  more 
than  forty  years,  returning  to  life,  would  see  marvels, 
the  defunct  of  1790  and  1800,  casting  a  glance  at 
Italy,  would  perceive  many  other  prodigies  in  the 
moral  order,  all  of  which  have  been  wrought  within 
the  space  of  ten  yean,  and  their  intellect  would 
never  be  able  to  penetrate  the  labyrinth  in  which 
they  would  be  involved  in  view  of  these  mysteries. 
They  died  leaving  Italy  in  repose,  in  tranquillity,  in 

ace  so  profound  that  for  many,  many  years  it 
had  nr\< •]•  I..M-II  troubled.  The  country  had  three 

Mies:  that  of  Venice,  entirely  aristocratic; 
those  of  Genoa  and  Lucca,  which  were  mixed,  or 
aristo-democratic.  In  the  direction  of  the  Alp- 
there  wen-  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  the  d; 

Milan,  those  of  Parma  and  Modena  towards  the 
centre,  farther  south  that  of  Tusca:  ii  of 
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Tuscany  the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  from  the  Liri  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  population  still  preserved  the  ancient  faith  and 
piety,  united  to  the  grace  and  simplicity  which  be- 
longed to  all  the  peoples  as  far  as  Tronto.  Beyond 
that  are  to  be  found  northern  ruggedness,  the  Latin 
vigor,  and  the  energy  and  sobriety  of  the  Sabines ; 
farther  on,  the  Grecian  effeminacy  and  the  Cala- 
brian  acerbity. 

Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  nature  of  the  Italian 
people,  a  mixture  of  a  certain  happy  ignorance, 
which  made  them  content  with  their  present  lot, 
and  an  anxious  uncertainty  for  the  future  ;    for  an 
Italian,  even  if  he  be  an  idiot,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
shrewd  and  far-seeing.     But  at  that  time  the  lower 
classes  were  being  already  somewhat  initiated  into 
the  Voltairean  doctrines,  more  so  perhaps  than  they 
appeared  to  be.     The  nobility  were  dissolute  and 
luxurious,  and,  we  must  add,  both  nobility  and  com- 
moners had  had  before  their  eyes  the  detestable  ex- 
ample of  the  enmity  of  governments  towards  the 
Church,    and    this    scandal    inundated,    poisoned, 
and  corrupted  town  and  country.     The  education 
of  youth  was,  however,  for  the  most  part  Christian. 
In  the  family  parental  authority  was  still  respected 
and  held  in  veneration.    The  clergy  guided  and  con- 
trolled the  public  institutions,  and  directed   them 
with  a  certain  primitive  severity  and  wisdom.     The 
young  people  therefore  held  churchmen    in  great 
respect,    while  parents,  following   the    old  Italian 
customs,  did  not  allow   their  children  too  much 
money  nor  too  much  liberty. 
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Many  u-agos  and  customs,  religious  and  civil, 
which  had  come  down  in  the  communes  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  which  Jansenism,  though 
making  war  <m  them  with  cunning  malignity,  had 
not  been  able  to  uproot,  were  still  kept  fresh  and 
unchanged  in  Italy.  On  the  occasion  of  the  pa- 
tronal  feasts,  or  those  of  the  mysteries  of  our  re- 
demption, every  city  and  town  had  its  feast  and 
it.-  assembly,  public  and  popular,  in  which  numbers 
of  people  from  the  surrounding  countries  partici- 
•1,  and  which  they  heartily  enjoyed.  At  Venice, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  was  held  the  Re- 
f/ata.  ami  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  of  the 
doge  with  the  Adriatic.  At  Verona  was  the  festival 
of  the  Pallium  on  St.  Zeno's  day  ;  at  Pisa,  on  that 
micro,  was  celebrated  the  game  of  the  Fault- 
and  the  Lmninaria.  Prato  usually  had  a  represen- 
tation of  the  death  of  our  Lord.  Florence  had  the 
coach-race  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  a  horse-race 
on  that  of  St.  Pet3i\  and  the  Rificolona  on  the  Na- 
tivity of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  at  Padua  the  race  of 
the  Biges  (coaches  with  two  horses)  on  St.  Antho- 
ny's day.  Milan  had  its  fifes;  Cremona,  Mantua, 
Bergamo,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna  had  th< 

•a  celebrated  her  I'eMival    in    Holy  Week  by  the 
liful  ceremony  of  the  Casazze.     These  proud 
iblicaus  on  those  days  made  a  grand  demonstra- 
tion of  their  supremacy  by  the  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  their  costumes;  never   were  Kings  or 
emperors  arrayed  with  greater  luxury  and  magnifi- 
than  the  workmen  of  Genoa  during  the  festi- 
val of  the  Casazze.  . 
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These  workmen  were  divided  into  various  confra- 
ternities ;  each  outrivalled  the  other  in  the  richness 
of  its  costume  and  the  grandeur  and  weight  of  its 
crucifix.  The  tunics  were  of  double  velvet  unil 
magnificent  brocade  ;  one  confraternity  wore  tunics 
of  azure,  another  of  scarlet,  another  of  crimson,  and 
a  fourth  of  amaranth.  There  were  tunics  with  tails 
and  tunics  without  tails  ;  they  were  embroidered  in 
great  branches  wrought  in  gold  richer  than  the 
costliest  ornaments  of  the  Church  ;  nor  did  they 
content  themselves  with  the  embroideries  of  the 
young  Genoese  girls,  who  were  nevertheless  skilful 
at  the  needle,  but  had  them  done  at  Lyons,  and  we 
have  ourselves  seen  some  which  were  positively 
dazzling.  Each  member  of  the  confraternity  car- 
ried a  taper  of  pure  white  wax,  and  so  large  that 
even  their  large  hands  could  scarcely  encircle  them. 
But  the  crucifix,  which  was  frequently  of  cedar- 
wood,  and  larger  than  life-size,  was  laid  on  a  mas- 
sive cross,  and  when  carried  was  supported  by  a 
broad  shoulder-band,  and  the  Herculean  young 
workmen  bore  it  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
Genoa  with  admirable  ease  and  grace.  Several 
patricians,  desirous  of  popularity,  willingly  consent- 
ed to  bear  this  heavy  burden,  and  it  is  still  told, 
to  the  greater  glory  of  Spinola,  Lomellino,  Doria, 
Serra,  Adorno,  and  Marcellone  Durazzo,  that  they 
ascended  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Cathedral  of 
San  Lorenzo  carrying  the  crucifix  by  means  of  the 
shoulder-band,  without  touching  it  with  their 
hands. 

But  if  the  dead  of  1790  came  to  life. in  1800, 
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they  would  11  ml  no  trace  of  these  ancient  Italian  in- 
stitutions, civil  and  religious,  and  we  might  almost 
add,  domestic  and  private.  The  cataclysm  which 
engulfed  them  took  place  in  lialy  within  the  short 
space  of  two  years.  From  '96  to  '98  all  the  states 
were  funned  into  a  democratic  republic,  which  was 
immediately  subdivided  into  a  no  Republic, 

an  Adriatic  Republic,  a  Cispadane  Republic,  a 
Transpadanc  Republic,  an  Ktru.-caii  Republic, 
Tiberiun  Republic,  Parthenopian  Republic,  Pedc- 
montane  Republic,  and  with  these  changes  came 
a  universal  destruction  of  laws,  statutes,  rights, 
QMges,  and  customs.  Nobles  were  assessed,  taxed, 
and  utterly  ruined  by  demagogues  ;  churches  and 
sanctuaries  were  stripped  of  their  treasures  and  the 
precious  ornaments  which  the  faith  and  generosity 
of  the  Italians  had  donated  :  the- clergy  and  religious 
i'3  were  persecuted  and  reviled  ;  armed  stran- 
invaded  every  place-  ;  liberty-trees  were  planted 
in  all  the  squares  of  the  cities,  as  \\rll  as  in  the 
MS  and  hamlets,  and  the  1'nrions  mob 
danced  around  them.  Then  civil  marriages,  di- 

.  and  open  vice  became  the. 

r  of  tin-  day.  and  so  great  a:;d  so  wide-reaching 
was  the  popular  frenzy  that  even   renegade   priests 
and   apostate  monks  wen-  occasionally  to  be  seen, 
wearing  on  their  head  a  military  c;ip  .-nrmonnted  by 
a    tricolorcd    COckad.-,     and     dragging    after     tl 
with   great    clatter,  a  hea\ 
the  pavement  of  their  hapless  com, 

ious  son-  1  discourse  of 

drunken  m« ••  .    and  equality,  which 
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mean  license  and  theft,  were  prevalent.  The  royal 
dwellings  were  pillaged,  princes  put  to  flight,  the 
tribunals  closed,  and  the  great  doors  of  the  prisons 
thrown  open ;  the  churches  were  stripped,  while 
abandoned  women  were  decked  out  like  queens ;  the 
public  coffers  were  empty,  their  contents  having 
been  stolen,  and  taxes  and  imposts  became  insup- 
portable. Before  that  time,  even  in  the  largest 
Italian  towns,  theatres  were  very  scarce.  In  1800 
every  little  place  wished  to  have  its  theatre  for  a 
school  of  morals.  If  a  site  were  wanting,  a  church 
was  closed  and  made  into  a  theatrq,  In  the  wars 
which  devastated  the  northern  part  of  Italy  the 
churches  were  converted  into  storehouses,  arsenals, 
into  stables,  granaries,  and  even  Masonic  lodges. 
The  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  therein  de- 
posited were  sacked  by  the  French  Jacobins,  called 
Sans- Culottes,  who  had  come  down  from  the  Alps 
and  returned  laden  with  booty  from  Italy.  They 
stripped  Italy  of  all  the  treasures  of  art — statues, 
paintings,  sculpture — which  in  her  museums,  pa- 
laces, and  temples  formed  her  greatest  glory.  These 
they  removed  with  more  thievish  hands  than  Metel- 
lus,  Mummius,  Verri,  and  the  other  Roman  consuls 
and  proconsuls  who  of  old  despoiled  Greece,  Asia, 
Sicily,  and  the  Campagna  of  the  relics  of  Gre- 
cian art. 

The  good  resuscitated  Italians  of  1790  would  not 
have  believed  their  eyes,  nor  could  they  understand 
such  changes,  for  they  knew  not  the  destructive 
power  of  secret  societies.  The  power  of  these  socie- 
ties resembles  that  of  hell;  for  it  destroys,  but  it 
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does  not  restore.  Europe  entire  furnishes  proofs  of 
this;  but  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  Italy.  That 
satanic  force  worked  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
despoiled  her  of  all  her  national  glories;  destroyed 
her  ancient  institutions  ;  broke  all  laws,  divine  and 
natural,  civil  and  domestic  ;  effaced  the  records  of 
the  great  families  who  were  illustrious  in  war  and 
in  peace  by  the  valor  of  their  arms  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  counsels.  What  lias  it  given  us  instead  ? 
It  threatens  to  destroy  even  the  vestiges  of  our  an- 
cient greatness ;  but  it  will  not  nor  cannot  restore 
anything.  Yet,  notwithstanding  sixty  years  of  ex- 
perience, there  are  to  be  found  men  calling  them- 
selves wise  and  patriotic  who  give  their  names  to 
these  societies,  which  can  only  destroy,  consume, 
and  put  to  naught  everything  that  they  touch. 
The  empire  of  secret  societies  will  never  be  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  nor  can  it  be  of 
long  duration.  It  is  as  a  torrent  unloosed,  which 
destroys,  sweeps  away,  and  ruins  everything  on  its 
passage,  and  of  which  the  fatal  traces  long  continue 
to  render  desolate  the  hapless  countries  over  which 
it  has  passed. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  Northern  Italy, 
and  especially  Piedmont,  wa<  in  irivat  agitation, 
awaiting  the  invasion  of  the  Frencli,  who  threatened 
it  with  destruction.  Already  had  the  province  of 
Nice  and  tin-  duchy  of  Savoy  fallen  into  the  powtt 
of  the  French  Republicans.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
king  to  save  them  from  this  fab-  P  1688,  and 

nothing  remained  f<>r  the  Royalists  butto  guard  the 
summits  of  the  Maritime  Alps  about  Saorgi«»,  the 
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Grecian  Alps  near  Monte  Cenis,  and  the  Pennine 
Alps  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  St.  Bernard.  But  in 
1794  the  Republicans,  after  having  subdued  their 
cities  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  which  had  revolted, 
and  there  committed  the  most  revolting  cruelties, 
under  the  command  of  General  Dugommier, 
valiantly  supported  by  the  youthful  Bonaparte,  by 
Lapoye,  Laharpe,  Mouret,  and  Gamier,  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
were  commanded  by  O'Hara  and  aided  by  the 
Spaniards,  Piedmontese,  and  Neapolitans,  the  hap- 
less city  of  Toulon.  It  was  first  bombarded  by 
the  French  batteries  and  cannon,  and  then  burned 
through  the  anger  and  vengeance  of  Sydney  Smith, 
who  set  fire,  as  he  departed,  to  all  the  vessels  in  the 
port,  thus  destroying  a  great  part  of  the  French 
navy,  which  never  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this 
blow  through  all  that  sanguinary  war  that  ended 
only  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814. 

As  soon  as  the  Republicans  had  recovered  from 
the  troubles  which  the  excesses  of  Robespierre  had 
brought  upon  France,  K»  Hermann,  the  able  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  furious 
at  having  been  defeated  the  preceding  year  in  Sa- 
voy by  the  Sardinians  allied  to  the  Austrians,  sent 
a  formidable  force  to  the  passages  of  the  Taran- 
taise,  the  Faucigny,  and  the  Morienna.  These 
columns  advanced  with  incredible  ardor  and 
promptitude,  surmounted  the  obstacles  placed  in 
their  way  by  mountains,  narrow  defiles,  and  the 
in  trench  ments  and  batteries  of  the  enemy.  Gene- 
ral Bagdeloue  succeeded  in  crossing  by  the  impass- 
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able  defiles  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  repulsed 
the  royal  army  beyond  the  Ttiilc,  and  threatened 
the  vailey  of  Aosta.  General  Doyen,  with  Pressy, 
having  repulsed  the  battalions  that  guarded  the 
Morienna,  pushed  on  to  the  very  heart  of  Monte 
Cenis,  and  seized  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  the  village  of  Tersnignano.  The  daring  con- 
quests of  the  Republicans  did  not  end  there.  Seeing 
that  the  Royalist  army  had  concentrated  its  forces 
on  the  extreme  peaks  of  the  Alps,  which  it  de- 
fended bravely,  the  Republicans  understood  that 
the  Italian  ports  were  so  well  guarded  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  subdue  them. 

But  treachery  is  invincible.  The  French  seeing 
that  the  passage  of  Saorgio  closed  the  entrance  to 
Piedmont  against  them  and  that  this  passage  was 
impregnable,  they  set  about  some  means  by  which 
it  should  be  left  powerless.  No  sooner  said  than 
done ;  the  territory  of  Genoa  was  invaded.  The 
Ligurian  Republic  had  paid  four  millions  to  keep 
peace  with  France  ;  but  that  was  not  enough.  At 
Nice  the  representatives  of  the  people,  Robespierre 
the  young,  Ricard,  and  Salicetti,  intimated  to  the 
republic  that  France  required  that  her  army  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Genoese  territory 
from  the  river  of  Ponente.  In  vain  did  the  Mar- 
quis Spinola,  Governor  of  Ventimiglia,  exclaim 
that  recent  treaties  rendered  the  Ligurian  territory 
inviolable.  The  French  Keptihlicans,  using  a 
trick  known  to  people  of  their  description,  answer- 
ed that  the  French  Kepnldic  would  not  violate  the 
treaty,  hut  merely  pass  through  the  country.  To 
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pass  through  a  territory  with  armed  forces,  in  spite 
of  its  owners,  to  occupy  towns  and  passages,  is  not 
what  is  called  violating  a  treaty  ;  it  is  only  a 
means  of  shortening  the  road  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
enemy. 

Before  even  declaring  their  intentions,  which  were 
indeed  worthy  of  highway  robbers,  Dumorbion  had 
already  sent  the  vanguard,  under  General  Arena, 
beyond  the  Mentone,  and  the  rearguard  of  Gene- 
ral Messena,  marching  close  upon  his  heels,  occu- 
pied Ventimiglia,  Bordighiera,  San  Kemo,  Porto, 
and  Oneglia.  Thus  it  was  that,  passing  through 
Alpine  valleys,  climbing  like  goats  or  chamois  over 
rocks  which  no  human  foot  had  ever  touched,  and 
which  the  most  agile  mountaineers  had  never  dared 
to  scale,  these  intrepid  malefactors,  seizing  upon  all 
the  heights,  succeeded  in  descending,  af  er  having 
sustained  the  most  sanguinary  contests  against  the 
brave  Piedmontese,  into  the  valley  of  the  Roia,  be- 
tween the  hills  of  Tende  and  Saorgio.  At  this 
unexpected  and  almost  incredible  apparition  of 
the  French  in  the  Val  di  Roia,  General  Colli,  in 
order  that  his  last  path  to  Piedmont  might  not  be 
cut  off,  retreated  to  the  heights  of  Tende,  leaving 
Saorgio  unprotected  ;  but  that  fortress  was  so 
strongly  fortified  and  well  provisioned  that  it  was 
absolutely  impregnable,  while  access  to  it  was  so 
difficult  that  it  could  never  have  been  taken  by  as- 
sault ;  yet  the  Sire  de  Sant'  Amore,  who  was  its 
commander,  capitulated,  to  the  great  peril  of  Pied- 
mont. General  Colli,  who  had  fortified  his  posi- 
tion on  the  summit  of  Tende,  was  furiously  re- 
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pulsed  and  driven  down  the  slope,  the  Republicans 
pursuing  him  as  far  as  Limone. 

It  only  remained  to  gain  the  summit  of  Monte 
Cenis,  and  the  two  keys  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands 
of  these  cruel  enemies.  It  was  then  in  all  the  rigor 
of  the  winter  season,  when  armies  usually  lay  down 
their  arms  and  make  a  truce.  But  the  French  did 
not  pause  before  the  Alpine  snows  ;  braving  the 
glaciers  which  closed  the  passes,  and  the  tornadoes 
which  unceasingly  assailed  these  dizzy  heights,  they 
scaled  the  rocky  roads  to  Monte  Croce,  and  has- 
tened to  attempt  the  taking  of  the  fort  of  Mira- 
bocco.  Thence,  descending  by  the  valley  of  Lu- 
cerne, they  reached  Bobio.  Having  proceeded  as 
far  as  Villars,  they  met  a  lurge  force  of  Royalists, 
who  drove  them  back  to  the  heights.  Another 
wing  of  the  Republican  army  had  meantime  gained 
the  rugged  heights  of  Argentoro,  and  forced  the 
pass  of  the  Barricate,  in  order  to  reach  the  Val  di 
Stura.  Still  another,  seizing  upon  the  crags  and 
peaks  which  crown  the  heights  of  Monte  Ginevra, 
swooped  down  thence  unexpectedly  upon  Cesana 
and  Ouix.  But  for  the  fortress  of  Icilia,  which 
blocked  their  path,  these  brigands  would  have  pene- 
trated, like  a  flash  of  li^lihiin--,  U  far  ifl  Pi^nerol. 

But  tlu-  point  most  difficult  to  reach  was  Monte 
is,  of  which  the  ascent  is  excessively  abrupt 
about  Lau-lcbonrg.  The  Picdmontcse  had  hollowed 
out  tin's  principal  passage,  when-  they  held  their 
position  like  immense  pincers,  ready  to  seize  and 
nip  whosoever  came  wit hin  their  reach.  Tho  pas- 
sage  was  guarded  by  three  important  posts,  pro- 
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vided  with  strong  batteries  and  artillery.  These 
posts  were,  the  fort  of  Rivetti,  which  l.eld  the 
highest  peak;  that  of  Ramassa,  commanding  the 
open  hills ;  and  that  of  Strassoldo,  which  guarded 
the  slope  to  the  right.  Seeing  them  thus  crowning 
the  rocks  with  their  great  cannons,  it  would  occur 
to  us  that  they  occupied  what  we  might  suppose 
the  exclusive  resting-place  of  eagles  or  falcons  ;  but 
General  Dumas,  marching  through  the  gloom  of 
night,  proceeded  from  Lanslebourg  against  the 
fortress  of  Ramassa;  Captain  Cherbin  marched 
through  the  dense  pine  forest  to  turn  the  cannoniers 
from  Rivetti  ;  and  General  Bagdelone,  who  had 
already  gained  the  heights  of  Saint  Bernard,  sought 
to  cover  the  fort  of  Strassoldo. 

The  Royalist  army,  seeing  the  preparations  for  an 
assault,  and  that  the  French  were  advancing  in 
close  columns,  began  a  heavy  fire  from  its  batter- 
ies, that  covered  these  furious  lions,  as  they  con- 
tinued their  ascent,  with  the  impetuosity  of  the 
whirlwind  and  tempest  which  wrestle  with  and  tear 
up  by  their  roots  the  Alpine  oaks  and  pine?.  The 
valleys  resounded  with  the  noise  of  that  formidable 
artillery,  of  which  the  thunder  was  repeated  by  a 
thousand  echoes  from  the  mountains,  and  redoubled 
in  a  manner  terrible  to  hear.  It  resembled  alone 
the  final  and  entire  destruction  of  this  sublunary 
globe.  From  peak  to  peak,  from  crag  to  crag  was 
re-echoed  the  terrible  roar,  till  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  very  mountains  would  be  engulfed  in  the  far 
depths  below.  Balls,  cartridges,  links  of  chains, 
discharged  by  the  cannon,  struck  and  made  cruel 
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havoc  among  the  French,  who  advanced  into  these 
jaws  of  death  wi'th  as  much  alacrity  as  though  they 
were  going  to  a  military  ball. 

While  the  rojal  artillery  was  vomiting  death  and 
destruction  all  around  it,  General  Bagdelone,  who 
had  been  lying  in  ambush  among  these  ravines, 
inarched  silently,  surmounting  all  obstacles,  till  ho 
gained  the  back  of  Strassoldo.  When  the  Royalists 
heard  the  fusillade  which  assailed  them  in  the  rear 
thick  as  hail,  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  for 
they  had  not  dreamed  that  human  audacity  could 
succeed  in  overcoming  nature.  They  therefore 
hastily  evacuated  the  Strassoldo,  also  RiveUi  and 
Ramassa,  leaving  all  their  artillery  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  assailan's.  The  latter  pursued  the 
conquered  to  the  Vale  of  Susa,  and  established 
themselves  at  Ferriere  and  the  Abbey  of  Novalesa, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis. 

If  Italian  viriue  had  met  only  valor  and  cou- 
rage, the  conflict  might,  indeed,  have  been  hard, 
bitter,  and  persistent,  but  victory  could  not  have 
failed  to  rest  with  those  who  fought  for  their  king, 
their  country,  and  their  household  gods  with  so 
much  order,  discipline,  and  magnanimous  ardor. 
I'.nt  the  great  heart,  the  strong  arm,  the  wise  coun- 
sel availed  nothing  against  the  fury  of  those  who 
ru-h'Ml  like  tho  whirlwind  against  the  barriers  of 
;li.  Such  was  (he  lightning  of  the 
;ind  It-ily,  dismay,  d.  momentarily  ex- 
it-it the  tpmposf.  which  now  roarod  at  her 
ga'rs  would  burst  in  its  fury  to  conquer  and  ravage 
IHT  fair  nVl«K  without  possibility  of  defence. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A   DAY   AT   SUPEKGA. 

ONE  morning  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  just  after 
breakfast,  Irene  begged  Ubaldo  to  come  up  with 
her  to  the  terrace  outside  the  great  hall  and  help 
her  to  water  the  lilies,  camilias,  and  various  other 
plants  which  she  cultivated  there  in  pots.  These 
pretty  flowers  ornamented  the  balcony  where  their 
mother  loved  to  sit  and  work.  Ubaldo  took  the 
watering-pot  and  went  quickly  down  to  the  foun- 
tain, returning  with  some  clear,  cool  water.  Irene 
then  sprinkled  her  beautiful  Muscatelle  and  Bengal 
roses,  which  stood  in  bright  array.  Every  day  she 
gathered  a  few  flowers  to  place  before  the  Madonna. 
When  they  had  finished  watering  the  plants,  and  as 
Irene  stooped  to  pick  up  a  few  dried  leaves  and 
branches,  Ubaldo  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Do  you  know,  Nene,  I  am  very  much  troubled 
about  Lauretta  ?  This  morning  at  Mass  I  asked 
God  for  light  and  counsel ;  but  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  Yesterday  evening,  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  I  went  down  to  the  stables  to  see  Musta- 
pha,  for  he  limped  a  little  when  I  rode  him  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  wanted  to  see  that  he  was  pro- 
perly bathed.  As  I  came  along  just  behind  the 
coach-house  I  saw  Silvestro,  the  young  stable-boy, 
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who  was  standing  under  Lauretta's  window  fasten" 
iug  a  book  to  a  packthread  which  she  had  let  down 
from  her  balcony.  I  stationed  myself  behind  a  pil- 
lar and  saw  that  Lauretta  drew  up  the  book,  put  a 
letter  in  its  place,  and  made  signs  to  which  Silves- 
tro  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  It  is  evident  that 
the  staole-boy  supplies  Lauretta  with  bad  books, 
and  assists  her  in  carrying  on  a  secret  correspon- 
dence. It  seems  to  me  that  Lauretta  is  very  careless 
of  her  reputation  when  she  descends  to  such  mean- 
ness." 

"You  are  right,"  replied  Irene,  "  Lauretta  does 
not  respect  herself  ;  for  if  she  paused  to  reflect  how 
much  she  loses  in  dignity  and  lets  herself  down  by 
leaving  herself  at  the  discretion  of  a  stable-boy  who 
could  make  her  tin-  talk  of  the  country,  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  degrade  herself  by  such  a  breach 
of  decorum.  You  really  distress  me,  Ubaldo,  and 
we  must  undoubtedly  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  state  of  things,  and  that  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble." 

"  Do  you  know,  Nene,  why  I  was  so  late  at  Mass 
this  morning?  As  soon  as  Lau ret' a  entered  the 
chapel  I  told  Cencio  to  assist  (he  priest  with  the 
vestments,  and  to  servo  the  he-inning  of  Mass,  and 
that  I  would  take  his  place  after  the  Gospel.  I 
went  out,  ran  straight  to  Lauretta's  room,  and 
looked  even  -where  for  the  book.  To  my  great 
vexation,  I  could  not  find  it." 

You   did    \\r..n^,  Ubaldo,  and,  to  accomplish 
re  done  evil." 

"  IIow  is  that  ?    I  wanted  to  find  it.      I  even 
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looked  under  the  mattress.  I  suppose  she  has  it 
in  her  pocket,  and  I  ain  so  persuaded  of  it  that  I 
touched  her  pocket  to  see  if  it  was  hard." 

"Never  do  that  again,  Ubaldo;  are  you  not 
ashamed  ?  She  is  our  sister,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  rummage  in  her  room  ;  virtue 
should  be  discreet,  and  never  have  an  air  of  sus- 
picion or  distrust.  The  philosophers  already  de- 
clare us  to  "be  the  disturbers  of  families,  the  workers 
of  domestic  intrigues,  the  enemies  of  peace  between 
parents,  and  evil  doers." 

"  Bah  !  are  you  afraid  of  being  called  an  inquisi- 
tor ?  For  no  other  reason  than  that  we  fear  God 
those  people  say  we  wish  to  establish  the  Inquisition 
in  our  houses,  in  schools — in  fact,  everywhere.  I 
am  open  and  frank.  Must  I  allow  my  sister  to 
come  to  harm,  led  astray  by  some  Freemason  who 
wants  her  to  take  part  in  their  plots,  as  Count  Ar- 
rigo  told  us  the  other  day,  speaking  of  the  young 
Marchioness  Nathalie,  that  it  was  she  who  embroid- 
ered the  tricolored  scarfs  worn  at  their  meetings  ?  " 

"  I  repeat  that  we  must  not  spy  upon  our  sister; 
we  must  remember  that  she  is  the  eldest,  and  that 
if  she  degrades  herself  before  this  stab'e-boy  we  still 
owe  her  respect.  We  must  seek  some  means  by 
which  to  make  her  understand  her  fault  and  be 
induced  to  give  up  the  habit  of  reading  bad  books. 
You  must,  in  the  first  place,  inform  her  gently  and 
lovingly  that  you  were  accidentally  a  witness  of  her 
nocturnal  expedition ;  that  it  grieved  you  very 
much  ;  and  that  your  heart  promp'ed  you  to  point 
out  to  her  how  she  was  degrading  herself,  and  then 
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beg  her  to  return  the  book  which  she  received  se- 
cretly, if  it  was  borrowed,  or  if  her  own,  to  allow 
you  to  burn  it  without  letting  any  one  be  the  wiser. 
If  your  words  move  her,  you  may  lead  her  to  repen- 
tance ;  if  she  remains  obstinate,  tell  mother  every- 
thing." 

"  And  you  do  not  call  that  spying  ?  Why,  that  is 
what  I  consider  the  Inquisition." 

"  Not  at  all  !  That  is  not  spying  ;  it  is  most  de- 
cidedly acting  for  our  sister's  good ;  for  if  every 
means  in  your  power  fails  to  recall  her  to  a  sense 
of  what  is  right,  you  must  then  have  recourse  to 
parental  authority,  and  in  so  doing  cannot  be  taxed 
with  indiscretion,  or  with  spying.  The  wicked,  in 
order  to  bring  discredit  upon  virtue  and  enable 
vice  to  pursue  its  evil  ways,  have  artfully  made  use 
of  the  fear  of  bung  called  a  spy,  a  babbler,  a  tattle- 
tale,  which  prevails  with  all  inexperienced  or  ignor- 
ant young  people  and  prevents  them  from  saving 
their  brothers  or  friends." 

"  You  want  to  keep  me  from  searching  Lauretta's 
room,  and  yet  if  I  speak  to  mamma  it  will  come  to 
the  game  thing  in  the  end,  for  she  will  search  so 
well  that  she  will  find  the  book." 

"She  will  do  what  she  thinks  best.  She  is  our 
mother  and  has  a  right  to  exercise  the  authority 
which  God  has  given  her  over  us." 

"  W<  1!  always  right.  I  will  act  according 

to  your  advicr ;  l.ut  in  the  first  place  what  of  the 
that  she  let  down  to  the  stable-bo 

"  Oh  !  as  for  the  letter,  you  must  positively  tell 
mamma  of  that,  for  it  concerns  the  peace  and  honor 
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of  our  house.  God  knows  to  whom  Lauretta  is 
writing  !  Did  you  notice,  Baldo,  how  that  gentle- 
man who  calls  himself  a  French  emigre,  a  royalist, 
and  a  vicomte  hung  round  Lauretta  the  other 
evening  at  Madame  de  San-Marsano's  ?  Bice  San- 
Marsano,  who,  as  you  know,  has  been  my  friend  since 
we  were  children,  and  is  so  good,  poinled  him  out 
to  me,  and  we  both  watched  him  curiously.  Bice 
told  me  that  her  father,  speaking  of  him  the  other 
day,  curled  his  lip  contemptuously,  and  from  cer- 
tain words  and  hints  which  he  let  fall  she  could 
see  that  he  seriously  doubted  whether  he  was  not  an 
adventurer,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  spy.  The  name 
seems  to  me  well  applied.  I  do  not  wish  to  slander 
any  one,  but — " 

"  Listen,  Nene  !  Since  you  speak  of  the  vicomte 
I  will  tell  you  confidentially  that,  a  few  evenings 
ago,  when  mamma  lost  her  gold  box,  I  could  swear 
I  saw  it  on  the  card-table  when  the  vicomte  was 
standing  beside  her  watching  her  play.  When  we 
came  home  the  box  was  missing.  "We  looked  in 
the  carriage  ;  the  next  day  we  sent  to  the  San  Mar- 
sanos,  and  no  one  had  seen  it.  The  five  diamonds, 
and  especially  the  large  one  in  the  middle,  shone 
too  brightly.  I  scarcely  dare  to  say,  Nene,  that  the 
vicomte  took  it  as  part  of  his  anticipated  dowry 
with  Lauretta.  I  have  tried  to  drive  away  the 
thought  several  times,  but  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do 
it  rankles  in  my  mind." 

As  the  children  exchanged  these  confidences, 
the  Abbe  Leardi,  his  master,  called  Ubaldo  to  take 
a  little  walk  with  him  as  far  as .  Superga.  Some 
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days  before  lie  had  received  an  invitation  from  the 
superior  of  a  new  boarding-school,  opened  a  year 
or  two  before  at  Turin,  and  now  kept  in  a  villa  on  a 
charming  hillside  near  Saint  Mo.*  The  superior 
was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Abbe  Dicsbach,  a  worthy 
imitator  of  his  zeal,  learning,  and  charity,  and  one 
who  made  every  possible  effort  to  bring  souls  gen- 
tly and  swee'ly  to  the  Lord,  f  This  holy  priest, 
knowing  that  the  souls  of  children  are  the  most 
beautiful,  the  purest,  and  most  amiable  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  virtue,  and  a  virgin  soil  which  will 
}ield  a  hundredfold  if  properly  cultivated,  had 
opened  a  house  for  children  from  eight  to  ten  years 
old.  They  had  already  a  number  of  pupils,  and 
some  of  the  first-comers  were  now  eleven  or  even 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  were  all  gay,  lively,  high- 
spirited,  and  intelligent. 

Ubaldo,  who  went  up  to  the  basilica  of  Superga 
in  a  carriage,  thus  preceded  by  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  pupils  whom  the  superior  had  permitted 
to  accompany  them.  When  he  reached  the  es- 
planade he  saw  that  the  lightest  and  most  agile  of 
tin-in  were  following  him  pretty  closely.  One 
would  have  said  it  was  a  pack  of  hounds  approach- 
ing— climbing,  jumping,  shouting,  leaping,  running 
up  tin  most  rugged  and  difficult  ways,  leaping  over 
hedges  ami  ditches.  The  prefect  encouraged  them, 
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urging  on  the  slower  ones,  while  he  sought  to  mode- 
rn1 c  the  ardor  of  the  most  daring.  At  last  the  little 
band  fell  into  their  ranks  and  entered  the  church  in 
good  order  to  sing  the  "  Ave  Maris  Stella  "  before 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  ;  then  they  visited  the 
vaults  which  contained  the  tombs  of  the  royal 
family  of  Savoy. 

The  monuments  of  the  kings  are  ornamented  with, 
sculptures  representing  battles  and  trophies  of  vic- 
tory, those  of  the  queens  with  crowns  of  gold.  The 
mausoleums  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family 
are  on  OLC  side,  on  the  other  those  of  the  royal  line 
of  Carignano.  At  that  time  the  latter  *vere  less  orna- 
mented than  those  of  the  kin^s;  they  waited  in  their 
sombre  silence  till  their  turn  came  to  equal  the 
grandeur  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  bear  the  crown. 

The  young  people  left  their  places  somewhat  sad- 
dened by  the  silence  of  the  tombs;  but  their  sad- 
ness gave  place  to  astonishment  when,  on  ascending 
to  the  cupola  of  the  temple,  the  full  view  of  the 
Alps  burst  upon  them.  To  the  right  the  eye 
wandered  over  the  Lombard  plains  away  beyond 
the  Ticino,  to  the  left  over  the  boundless  extent 
of  the  Piedmontese  countries  as  far  as  the  Ligurian 
Apennines.  The  Po  wound  majestically  just  be- 
low the  foot  of  the  basilica,  while  to  the  east  arose 
the  noble  slopes  of  the  lofty  Montferrat,  with  its 
hundreds  of  castles,  ancient  dwellings  of  the  Cru- 
saders and  other  warlike  lords,  who,  after  having 
participated  in  the  triumphs  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  came  thither  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  rest  in  these 
retired  abodes. 
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The  bell  of  the  villa  rang  for  dinner  and  the 
children  left  the  ranks  and  rushed  on  like  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  assailing  an  enemy's  camp.  Each 
one  hastened  to  find  his  proper  place  at  the 
table.  Being  all  new-comers,  they  were  much  ex- 
ercised in  finding  the  numbers  of  their  places,  and 
in  the  rush  heads  were  bumped,  shins  bruised, 
and  toes  trod  upon. 

The  superior  watched  them  with  a  kind  and  pa- 
ternal countenance,  as  they  enjoyed  their  repast, 
and,  turning  to  the  Abbe  Leardi,  who  was  standing 
near,  made  some  remark  upon  their  wonderful  ap- 
petites, to  which  the  Abbe  Leardi  answered: 

"How  delightful  is  the  careless  and  happy 
thoughtlessness  of  childhood.  Grief  is  unknown, 
and  it  remains  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  desires 
and  hopes,  doubts  and  ambitions,  jealousy 
and  haired,  evil  passions  and  their  attend- 
ant remorse,  which  assail  and  torture  the 
hrart  of  man.  These  little  souls,  calm  and  tran- 
quil, think  only  of  the  present.  Their  life  is  a 
limpid  ftivam  which  in  its  ceaseless  flow,  when 
it  meets  with  obstacles,  passes  over  them  like  the 
evanescent  foam,  or,  sweeping  them  out  of  its 
OOUne,  hastens  to  lave  the  surrounding  shores." 

"You  draw  a  graphic  picture  of  the  happy  in- 
nocence of  their  age.  I  assure  you  that  their  sim- 
ple and  unsophisticated  J.HK  till  my  heart  with  a 
real  joy  and  a  sort  of  envy  of  that  delightful  < 

ie«  uhich  is  so  short  and  lli-etin^.  rnhappily, 
childhood  does  not  appreciate  its  joys  till  they  DAY6 
Mown  for  rver.  Happy  the  instructor  who  is  en- 
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abled  to  prolong  that  joyous  ignorance  !  woe  to  him 
who  is  the  first  to  destroy  it  in  the  souls  of  chil- 
dren !  he  is  a  more  cruel  murderer  than  a  tiger  or 
panther.  Gazing  upon  these  faces  so  guy  and  fresh, 
I  behold  in  them  the  reflection  of  a  virgin  soul, 
and  feel  myself  deeply  moved  while  I  involuntarily 
think :  What  will  they  be  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years?  How  many  of  them  \\ill  have  preserved 
their  purity  of  thought,  their  fervent  piety,  their 
lively  fai;h  ?  When  I  see  them  at  chapel,  and  give 
the  larger  ones  the  Holy  Eucharist,  my  tears  flow 
at  thought  of  the  ravages  of  time,  the  seductions  of 
the  world,  the  charms  of  beauty,  human  respect, 
false  friends,  and,  above  all,  that  false  science,  vain, 
deceitful,  proud,  and  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ 
— all  of  which  awaits  them.  What  daggers,  0  my 
God  !  what  snares  !  \\hat  miseries  !'' 

"  Be  consoled,"  said  the  Abbe  Leardi,  "  a  new 
vaso  long  retains  the  perfume  of  the  incense  it  con 
tained.  These  children  may,  indeed,  as  they  grow 
older,  deviate  a  little  from  the  right  path,  but  con- 
science will  bring  them  back." 

"Do  not  believe  it,  my  friend.  In  the  days 
when  faith  was  strong  and  lively  in  Italy,  if  a 
young  man  was  led  by  the  thoughtlessness  of 
youth  into  some  follies,  reflection  following,  he  re- 
pented. Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  now  \\hen  a  youth  leaves  col- 
lege he  meets  everywhere  with  apostles  of  Satan, 
who  turn  Lis  Lead  with  Voltairianism  and  catch 
him  in  the  nets  of  Masonry  and  dark  conspiracies. 
If,  happily,  the  youth  escapes  this  fate,  it  is  never- 
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theless  true  that  the  Christian  spirit  is  so  weakened 
that  he  falls  into  a  brutal  indifference,  and,  like 
souls  less  guilty  than  himself,  because  less  gifted, 
he  ceases  to  fear  and  honor  God.  There  are  num- 
bers of  such  men  in  every  class  of  society.  They 
cannot  distinguish  good  from  evil,  truth  from 
error,  justice  from  injustice,  idolatry  from  Chris- 
tianity, heresy  from  Catholicity,  and  everything  is 
confused  in  their  minds.  The  moral  life  of  these 
men  is  dead  ;  they  only  exist  and  vegetate  as  it 
were  for  pleasure  ;  the  only  enemy  they  fear  is 
pain.  Place  t'  esc  men  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  all  laws, 
natural  and  civil,  as  well  as  morals,  are  turned 
topsy-turvy." 

The  prefect  gave  the  signal,  and  the  children  left 
the  table  and  were  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  basilica,  where  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  all  sorts  of  noisy  and  fatiguing  games. 
The  Abbe  Leardi  and  Ubaldo  took  leave  and  has- 
tened down  by  the  path  road  to  Pilone,  where  their 
in  waiting.  As  they  went  along, 
chatting  over  their  vi.  it,  they  met  a  young  peasant 
girl,  who,  on  perceiving  tin-  Abb.'  Lrardi,  at  once 
ciied  out  : 

4er  of  God,  will  you  have  the  charity  to 
turn  aside  I'mm  }<>ur  path  to  hear  my  father's  con- 
H.'  is  very  ill." 

The  abbe  willingly  consented.      They  followed 

.•Mini:  ?rirl.  who  Itemed  derj.lv  afflicted  at  her 

•  •  unlit  ion.      They  soon  reached  a  rustic 

.  around  which  they  saw  ploughs,  harrows, 
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and  other  agricultural  instruments  lying  about  in 
every  direction.  They  entered  the  yard,  where 
stood  the  stables,  barn,  and  granary.  They  passed 
through  the  kitchen,  which  was  very  clean  and 
orderly,  its  utensils  shining  like  glass.  Two  other 
young  girls,  both  looking  very  sad,  came  to  meet 
them  with  their  aunt,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  dying 
man. 

The  abbe  said  a  few  consoling  words,  asked  them 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  man's  disease,  and  if 
they  had  had  a  doctor.  The  woman  hastily  re- 
plied, and  opened  the  door  which  led  to  the  sick 
man's  room.  As  they  entered  they  saw  the  man 
Ijing  on  a  good  bed,  composed  of  two  or  three  mat- 
tresses, covered  with  a  pretty  red-and-white  striped 
quilt  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  large  red 
leaves.  The  man's  head  rested  on  two  soft  pillows, 
which  were  decorated  with  red  ribbons.  At  the 
head  of  the  bed  hung  a  plaster  crucifix,  represent- 
ing the  body  of  Christ,  with  the  blood  pouring  out 
of  the  wounds  and  the  knees  and  breast  covered 
with  bruises.  Beside  it  hung  a  print  of  Our  Ludy 
of  Loretto  who  was  dressed  in  purple  garments, 
and  represented  as  of  very  dark  complexion.  A 
leaden  holy- water  font  hung  near  by,  surmounted 
by  a  piece  of  blessed  palm.  Upon  an  old-fashioned 
chest  stood  a  glass  shrine  ornamented  with  gilt 
paper,  and  enclosing  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph  clad 
in  a  silk  gown,  and  holding  the  infant  Jesus  by 
the  hand.  The  room  and  its  contents  were  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  pervaded  by  an  air  of  rustic  com- 
fort and  even  opulence.  The  affection  manifested 
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by  the  young  girls  for  their  father  was  most 
touching.  When  the  good  peasant  caught  sight 
of  the  Abbe  Leardi,  his  face  brightened,  and,  rais- 
ing himself  upon  his  elbow,  he  raised  his  cap,  say- 
ing : 

"  Welcome,  minister  of  God.  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  having  given  you  trouble,  but  I  seemed  to 
grow  more  feverish,  and  when  my  daughter  told 
me  that  a  priest  was  passing  on  his  way  from 
Superga,  I  called  out  t)  Catherine,  '  Run  and  ask 
him  to  come  and  hear  my  confession.' " 

The  abbe  made  a  sign  for  him  to  put  on  his  cap 
again,  and,  feeling  his  pulse,  asked  him  if  he  felt 
much  oppression  on  his  chest.  Having  looked  at 
him  attentively,  he  judged  that  he  was  not  danger- 
ously ill,  and  said  gayly  : 

"  Come,  come,  Domenico,  you  are  not  going  to 
die,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken.  I  will  hear  your 
confes  ion,  if  you  wish,  but  I  do  not  think  you  are 
in  dirndl  r,  and  pcrliaps  there  is  no  hurry." 

'*  There  is  hurry,  father.  While  my  head  is 
clear  and  my  l>rea 'liing  free  I  want  to  confess  and 
receive  the  Viaticum,  then  come  what  will,  I  am 
ready.  The  accounts  will  be  squared  and  well 
halaneid.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  importance 
than  ;i|»|>e;iriiiLr  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
and  aft.  T  that  comes  eternity.  Let  us  first  do 
what  we  can,  and  (lod  will  do  the  rest.  It  costs 
me  a  good  deal  to  think  of  leaving  these  three  girls 
without  a  protector.  I  have  two  boys  who  are 
grown  up  and  have  wives  and  children  of  t 

They  l.e lp  mo  to  manage  the  farm.  But  these 
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poor  girls  lost  their  mother  many  years  ago,  and 
my  sister  will  have  to  be  both  father  and  mother 
to  them  ;  and  it  is  not,  father,  because  she's  listen- 
ing to  me,  but  Margherita  is  a  sensible  woman, 
brave  and  affectionate,  and  the  best  of  good  house- 
keepers and  managers;  and,  after  all,  is  there  not 
the  great  Master,  the  good  God,  who  cares  for  the 
bird  and  the  bee,  and  even  the  smallest  living 
thing  ?  It  is  sure,  then,  that  he  will  have  watch 
over  my  poor  little  family  when  it  is  left  without  a 
protector.  I  was  a  poor  orphan  myself,  left  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  to  gain  my  livelihoo  1,  and  I  work- 
ed like  a  dog  all  day  for  a  morsel  of  black  bread, 
a  cup  of  water,  and  often  got  blows.  Little  by 
little  I  got  along,  with  the  help  of  God,  till  I  had 
a  little  farm ;  then  I  married,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren began  to  come  they  brought  the  ble?sing  of 
heaven  with  them.  I  grew  richer.  After  many 
struggles  I  gained  enough  to  keep  me  from  ever 
knowing  want.  If  my  children  continue  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  live  well  and  honestly,  Providence 
will  take  care  of  them  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  that,"  said  the  priest.  "  I  trust 
that  you  will  live  to  see  your  daughters  well  mar- 
ried, and  continue  as  you  have  done  to  give  them 
good  example,  in  order  to  increase  your  merit  in 
the  life  to  come." 

"As  God  wills.  But  as  it  will  not  kill  me  to 
make  my  confession,  I  want  to  make  my  peace 
with  God,  lest  the  same  should  befall  me  that  did 
the  poor  marquis,  my  old  master,  of  whom  I  can 
never  think  without  sorrow  and  remorse," 
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"  And  why  do  you  feel  remorse  ?  You  surely 
could  not  prevent  his  death." 

"No,  but  I  might  have  prevented  my  poor 
master  being  so  tormented  before  his  death.  You 
must  know  that  when  the  marquis  began  to  grow 
worse  some  one  had  to  watch  beside  him  night  and 
day.  I  was  called  in  my  turn  to  sit  up  with  him, 
and  it  was  just  when  the  nights  were  long  and 
painful,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  November,  he 
having  fallen  sick  about  the  feast  of  St.  Teresa. 
He  groaned  and  moaned  all  night,  and  called  me  : 

" '  Menico,  give  me  a  drink  ;  Menico,  tuck  iu 
the  clothes  ;  Menico,  arrange  the  pillows  ;  raise 
me,  I  am  too  low  ;  give  me  some  sweetmeats  ;  wipe 
my  faee.'  And  IK-  w;is  never  done  asking  for  some- 
thing. But  it  was  not  on  that  score  that  I  feel 
either  giief  or  remorse.  When  I  was  set  to  watch 
le  him,  the  young  marquis  came  to  me  and, 
shaking  his  fist,  said  : 

"  '  Now,  be  careful,  Menico.  I  warn  you  not  to 
tell  him  that  he  is  so  ill.  Always  say  his  trouble  is 
IK dhing,  that  he  has  no  fever,  and  that  he  will  soon 
In-  able  to  visit  you  at  your  farm  and  taste  the  new 
\\im-.' 

"And  the  young  ladies  were  constantly  at  my 
ellmw  whisperini:  : 

"'Do  not  frighten  him  with  your  fears.  Tell 
him  ho  is  improving.  Poor  papa  must  not  be 
alarm,  d.  A  rid  p-rson  should  always  see  cheer- 
ful faces  about  him.' 

"  And,  as  you  may  suppose,  father,  I  was  careful 
>Uey  these  orders.  At  tim«-<  ihr  marquis  would 
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doze  a  little,  and  it  came  about  then  the  steward 
used  to  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and,  seeing  that 
he  was  asleep,  come  in  on  tip- toe.  Opening  a 
press,  he  would  take  out  jewels,  silver  candlesticks, 
gold  jugs,  watches,  and  packages  of  papers,  all  of 
which  he  would  hide  in  his  coat ;  then  he  would 
close  the  press  again  and  go  out.  This  happened 
several  times  ;  and  if  the  master  chanced  to  wake 
as  he  was  taking  away  some  of  those  beautiful  things, 
he  always  had  an  excuse,  such  as  once  when  he  dis- 
covered him  going  out  with  a  handsomely-mounted 
fowling-piece :  '  Your  excellency,  I  am  taking  it  to 
oil  it ;  it  is  getting  rusty.'  He  used  to  say  that  the 
silver  needed  to  be  polished,  and,  on  one  pretence 
and  another,  took  away  everything  valuable  in  the 
room  and  brought  none  of  them  back.  Another 
time  the  knave,  bustling  about  his  master's  pillow, 
managed  to  remove  a  key  from  under  his  head  ; 
then  he  felt  his  master's  pulse,  saying  with  a 
smile  :  '  Why,  your  excellency  has  not  a  particle  of 
fever.'  And  all  the  time  the  poor  man  was  burn- 
ing as  if  he  were  in  a  furnace. 

"  He  sometimes  said  to  him  :  '  Carlo,  I  am  very 
sick.  Tell  me,  do  you  think  there  is  danger  ?' 

"'Danger  of  what?  Your  excellency  has  a 
touch  of  catarrh ;  it  will  soon  pass  off,  and  you 
will  be  better  than  before.' 

"  f  But  if  there  is  danger,  tell  me,  that  I  may 
attend  to  my  religious  duties.' 

"'  Your  excellency  has  had  a  wakeful  night,  and 
that's  what  put  such  gloomy  though  ts  in  to  you  r  head. 
Do  you  think  you  are  fit  for  Extreme  Unction  ? ' 
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"  'No,  scarcely  that ;  but  I  feel  a  great  oppres- 
sion.' 

"  '  That  is  your  cough  ;  believe  me,  my  lord,  it 
is  only  your  cough  that  troubles  you.  Your  excel- 
lency will  live  many  a  year  to  enjoy  yourself  and 
go  to  court.  This  year  there  is  to  be  a  splendid 
singer  there,  I  am  told.' 

"  And  after  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  talk 
the  steward  used  to  leave  the  room  with  his  pack- 
age. All  the  while  the  master  grew  worse.  One 
night,  when  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  a  good  deal, 
he  called  me  in  a  low  voice  and  said : 

"'Menico,  you  are  married;  you  know  some- 
thing of  the  woriv,  and  are  discreet.  Oh !  youih, 
youth,  with  its  follies,  how  dearly  we  pay  for  them  I 
God  grant  us  all  time  !  Take  this  bunch  of  keys. 
That  one  opens  the  lower  drawer ;  there  yon  will 
find  some  rolls  of  doubloons  of  Savoy;  every  roll 
contains  fifty.  Take  two  of  them  and  carry  them 
secretly  to  the  cure  of  Andeseno,  telling  him  to 
give  them  to  Rosa  of  Poggio  the  widow,  you  know.' 
—Here  he  wiped  his  forehead.  '  In  a  moment  of 
anger  I  wounded  her  poor  Matteo,  because  he  fired 
at  and  killed  a  hare  which  my  dog  had  tracked  and 
was  pursuing.  My  gun  was  loaded  with  deer-shot ; 
I  broke  his  thigh-bone.  He  was  lame  for  some 
years,  and  then  was  seized  with  paralysis,  which 
led  him  off.' 

"When  lie  h;i«l  ended,  my  master  bowed  his 
head  and  sighed  d< •< -ply  ;  then  he  made  me  a  sign 
to  approach,  and,  pressing  my  hand,  he  said  : 

«'  *  Menico,  take  six  rolls  more,  go  up  to  Chieri, 
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give  them  to  the  Dean  of  Saint  George,  and  say  to 
him :  "  The  marquis  sends  you  this  money.  You 
know  to  what  hospice  you  are  to  give  it  secretly. 
My  master  begs  jour  prayers."  ' 

"  '  But,  your  excellency/  answered  I,  '  I  may  be 
accused  of  theft  if  I  take  the  money.' 

"  '  It  is  only  four  hundred  doubloons  after  all. 
Do  not  fear  ;  no  one  knows  my  affairs,  and  this 
money  will  not  be  mentioned  in  my  accounts.  I 
depend  on  your  discretion.  I  cannot  confide  this 
matter  to  any  of  the  other  servants.  My  chaplain, 
Father  Nicholas,  they  tell  me,  is  ill.  Therefore, 
Menico,  I  have  only  you.' 

"  As  he  spoke  two  great  tears  flowed  down 
his  cheeks,  already  covered  with  sweat.  When 
day  came,  instead  of  going  to  bed  I  went  on  my 
master's  errand.  I  gave  the  money  into  the  two 
cures'  hands  and  returned  the  following  night. 

"  To  be  brief,  I  found  the  marquis  so  bad  that  I 
thought  he  was  dying.  When  he  recovered  a  liotle 
I  went  in  all  haste  to  the  steward,  and,  waking 
him,  cried  : 

"  '  Get  up.  The  master  is  very  bad,  and  you  will 
let  him  die,  like  a  dog,  without  the  sacraments.' 

"'It  is  you  who  are  a  dog,  rude  peasant,  to 
come  waking  people  out  of  their  sleep.  After  my 
day's  work  never  a  moment's  rest,  but  everyone  call- 
ing Carlo  here,  Carlo  there.  The  devil  take  you  ! 
I  am  half  dead  myself  with  fatigue  and  sleep.  But 
not  a  word  to  the  master;  he  is  in  no  danger.' 

"He  threw  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders  and  went 
in  to  the  marquis,  whose  mind  was  beginning  to 
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wander.  The  wretch  told  him  that  lie  was  much 
better;  that  the  doctor  hal  told  the  young  marquis 
and  the  ladies  the  very  night  before  that  there  was 
no  danger  ;  that  he  must  not  fear;  that  the 
weather  had  been  against  him  ;  that  he  would 
guarantee  his  speedy  recovery  ;  and  other  similar 
falsehoods. 

"  His  words  were  fair,  but  no  sooner  had  he  left 
4he  rcom  than  I  ran  off  for  Tommaso,  the  old 
valet  de  chambre,  and  made  him  get  up  at  once. 
Hastening  to  his  master,  he  found  him  at  the  last 
extremity;  he  was  deathly  pale,  and  the  death- 
rattle  was  already  beginning  in  his  throat.  The 
terrified  Tommaso  called  him  aloud  ;  the  marquis 
opened  his  eyes,  from  which  the  sight  had  almost 
faded,  and  Tommaso  asked  : 

"  '  Your  excellency,  shall  I  go  for  a  priest  ?' 

"'Then  I  am  dying  ?' 

"'I  do  not  say  that  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  my  lord  .  .  . 
it  is  bet!cr  to  take  these  things  in  time  ;  none  of 
us  arc  perfect ;  absolution  cannot  hurt  us.' 

"'Then,  Tommaso,  hasten.' 

"  The  valet  went,  and  the  marquis  turned  to  me: 

"'Menico,  open  the  drawer,  take  another  roll, 
and  bring  half  of  it  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis 
at  Chieri  and  the  other  to  the  Capuchins,  that 
they  may  say  Masses  for  me.  You  will  see,  my 
relatives  will  conduct  matters  with  great  pomp  and 
give  me  a  sumptuous  funeral.  That  is  nil  \ery 
w.  II,  tin-  honor  i.f  our  house  demands  it ;  but  after 
that,  with  u  "  II -stiii  peace/"  they  will  forget  me  ;  so 
I  will  take  car-  to  have  suffrages  provided  for  my 
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own  soul.  0  my  God  !  amongst  other  things  I 
have  two  duels  on  my  conscience  and  the  death  of 
two  men  ;  these  Masses  will  do  for  their  souls  and 
mine.  Ah  !  Menico,  pray  to  the  Madonna  for  me. 
Do  you  think  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  my 
soul  ?  .  .  .  My  son,  Menico  ;  where  is  my  son  ? ' 

"'Why,  your  excellency  ?  The  young  marquis 
is  very  tired  and  doubtless  is  asleep.' 

"The  old  man  sighed  and  soon  fell  in'.o  a  kind 
of  stupor.  The  priest  did  not  arrive  till  just  before 
dawn,  for  he  lived  a  mile  away.  The  marquis  was 
still  in  a  stupor,  and  the  death-rattle  grew  louder. 
The  priest  lamented  that  he  had  not  been  called 
before.  He  spoke  to  the  marquis  ;  my  poor  master 
opened  his  eyes,  but  closed  them  at  once  again 
immediately,  overcome  by  the  stupor. 

"'My  lord,  will  you  make  your  confession  ?' 

"No  answer,  but  the  death  rattle  grew  louder. 
The  priest  sent  us  all  out  of  the  room.  The  news 
of  the  master's  approaching  death  spread  through 
the  house.  The  doctor,  who  slept  like  a  dormouse, 
now  appeared. 

"  '  Quick,  quick  !  call  the  young  marquis  ;  let  the 
young  ladies  be  called.' 

"  •  Oh  ! '  cried  the  steward,  '  let  the  young  ladies 
sleep.  You  said  last  night,  doctor,  that  there  was 
no  danger.  Now  you  see.' 

"'It  is  a  sudden  relapse;  who  could  foresee 
that?' 

"The  priest,  coming  out  of  the  sick  man's  room, 
said: 

"  '  Light  the  tapers  for  Extreme  Unction ;  there 
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is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  will  give  him  conditional 
absolution,  for  he  is  more  dead  than  alive  even 
now/ 

"They  ran  hither  and  thither,  making  a  fearful 
noise.  And,  father,  would  you  believe  it  ?  the 
priest  had  scarcely  time  to  annoint  him  and  give 
him  the  last  blessing.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  went 
home,  and  I  made  a  vow  to  the  Madonna  del  1'Oro- 
pa  that,  when  sickness  cume  upon  me.  I  wonld 
make  my  confession  first  of  all,  come  what  might. 
Ah  !  father,  that  is  how  the  lords  die.  Doctors, 
children,  relatives,  servants,  all  in  fact,  unite  to  let 
them  die  sine  ///./•,  sine  crux.*  None  of  that  for  me  ; 
I  have  a  soul  to  save,  and  I  will  save  it  if  I  can. 
Then,  father,  hear  my  confession." 

"  But  you  must  be  tired  after  talking  so  much  ; 
you  had  better  take  a  little  water." 

"  Not  water,  father.  Catherine,  bring  me  a 
little  Barolo  wine.  That  is  our  fashion,  father; 
\v;iter  is  good  for  cabbages.  "Wine  will  give  me  a 
little  strength.  So,  Catherine,  a  little  wine." 

Catherine  brought  it,  and  the  sick  man  swal- 
lowed it  at  a  draught;  then,  putting  his  hand  on 
his  stomach,  he  said  : 

"  Oh  !  how  it  warms  mo.  Now  I  have  strength 
t<>  make  a  general  confession." 

Every  one  left  the  room.  Ubaldo  went  into 
the  kitclu-n  with  the  young  girls,  who  loudly  pro- 
claimed their  father's  virtues,  and  especially  his 
charity. 

*  Without  light,  without  cro«. 
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"He  never  lets  a  poor  person  go,"  said  they, 
"  without  something.  And  if  it  is  dinner-hour,  he 
makes  them  partake  of  our  meal ;  and  if  they  are 
old  and  infirm,  he  gives  them  some  wine.  On  rainy 
nights  we  give  shelter  to  travellers,  and  often  we 
have  three  or  four  in  the  barn,  where  papa  lets  them 
sleep  after  having  given  them  their  supper.  lie  was 
always  first  at  the  offices  of  the  Church;  he  was 
always  named  guardian  or  factor  of  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  he  always 
got  up  such  beautiful  festivals.  He  sent  us  so 
regularly  to  catechism  that  the  priest  at  last  made 
us  teachers.  When  any  one  was  about  to  buy  oxen, 
he  came  to  papa ;  for  disputes  to  be  settled,  to 
him  ;  for  advice  on  any  matter,  to  papa.  Oh  ! 
may  the  Lord  leave  him  to  us  ;  he  does  so  much 
for  us  and  for  others. *' 

Ubaldo  tried  to  comfort  them,  and  the  Abbe 
Leardi,  who  soon  appeared,  offered  what  consola- 
tion lie  could  to  the  pious  family  and  then  resumed 
his  way.  As  they  hastened  to  where  the  carriage 
was  in  waiting,  the  abbe  said  to  Ubaldo  : 

"You  tee  how  good  Christians  act.  Menico 
has  given  a  beautiful  example,  my  child,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  profit  by  it.  When  God  sends  a 
serious  illness  to  any  of  your  relatives,  remember 
that  the  rich  are  often  treated  in  this  matter  with 
the  greatest  cruelty.  Such  a  fatal  hab.'t  now  pre- 
vails of  leaving  it  to  the  last  moment,  lest  the  sick 
person  should  be  frightened,  to  speak  to  him  of  the 
sacramcn's.  So  much  is  t'.ds  the  case  that  when  a 
man  of  the  lower  classes  is  furious  with  an  enemy 
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he  cries  out  as  an  imprecation  :  *  May  you  die  like 
the  lords.'* 

••  My  God  !  could  anything  be  worse.  Prudent 
confessors  are  constantly  telling  lords  and  ladies: 

"  •  When  you  see  that  jour  disease  is  not  lessen- 
ing during  the  first  days,  do  not  fail  to  call  the 
confessor.  They  will  tell  you  there  is  no  hurry ; 
never  mind,  make  your  confession  while  you  have 
all  your  strength  and  are  in  possession  of  all  your 
f  urn  1  ties,  otherwise  you  will  die  a  bad  death.' 

"  Happy  are  they  who  hear  us,  Ubaldo.  We 
see  it  every  day.  They  hasten  to  call  in  the  doctor, 
have  consultations,  and  empty  pharmacies  ;  but  to 
mention  the  priest  and  confession  to  the  dying 
Christian  is  an  impropriety.  You  are  young,  and 
know  not  perhaps  that  the  rich  are  often  in  more 
1  of  confession  than  many  of  the  poor.  Vanity, 
ambition,  quarrels,  anger,  jealousy,  calumny,  pride, 
luxury,  gluttony,  gaming,  excesses  of  all  kinds — or, 
at  best,  balls,  theatres,  flirtations,  idleness,  and 
self-indulgence — compose  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
rich.  Add  to  these  things  government,  law,  guar- 
dianships, public  offices,  the  honors  of  the  court, 
y<  ars  of  service,  embassies,  debts,  extravagance, 
patronage  badly  placed,  and  other  annoyances, 
public  and  private,  which  besiege  the  noble  and  the 
rich.  These  very  people,  who  more  than  any 
others  require  preparation,  and  in  sea-onaMe  time, 
rally  leave  it  to  the  last  extremity,  and  are 
r  warned  that  it  ia  high  time  to  settle  their 

*  Che  tu  possa  morire  come  i  signori. 
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accounts  with  God  and  the  world.  Rather  than 
die  as  I  see  many  of  the  great  dying,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  beg  all  my  life.  God  permits  that  their 
children  in  turn  treat  them  as  they  treated  their 
own  parents." 

"  But,"  said  Ubaldo,  "  are  not  physicians  obliged 
to  warn  their  patients  if  the  illness  be  dangerous  ? 
"Who  should  know  better  than  they  ?" 

"  0  my  dear  Ubaldo  !  physicians  to  great 
lords  are  like  the  bells  on  the  parish  church,  which 
ring  a  christening  or  a  burial  according  to  the 
ringer's  fancy. " 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CARES   AND   TRIALS. 

ONE  beautiful  month  of  September  I  chanced 
to  be  travelling  with  a  learned,  courteous,  and 
most  pious  Dominican  Father  somewhat  advanced 
in  years.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  various 
conditions  of  human  society  and  of  the  false  no- 
tions which  people  form  of  the  happiness  of  the 
rich.  Amongst  other  good  things  that  he  told  me 
was  the  following: 

"I  lived,"  said  ho,  "for  some  time  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
I  lul  v.  1 1  was  a  place  where  there  were  a  great  many 
rich  merchants  and  noble  lords,  who  led  a  most 
luxurious  life  in  their  sumptnoiH  palaces,  surround- 
ed by  everything  that  cou'd  contribute  to  their 
comfort  or  enjoyment.  Once  I  was  called  to  visit 
a  sick  person  in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters.  It 
was  in  a  wretchedly  poor  neighborhood,  and  I  had 
to  thread  my  way  through  a  number  of  dirty  and 
din;ry  lanes  before  I  reached  the  spot  indicated. 
i  to  a  dark  alley,  where  I  discovered  a 
little  wooden  staircase.  After  the  tirst  landing  I 
was  in  total  darkness,  and  was  forced  to  grope  my 
way  holding  by  a  greasy,  knotty  cord  which  served 
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for  a  railing.  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  third 
floor,  where  a  ray  of  light  issued  from  a  half -open 
door. 

"Supposing  this  to  be  my  destination,  I  glanced 
in  and  perceived  a  miserable,  squalid  room,  bare, 
untidy,  the  windows  destitute  of  glass  and  only 
protected  by  two  soiled  linen  rags  ;  not  a  chair,  not 
a  stool,  nothing — only  four  walls,  smoky  and  de- 
solate. I  called.  No  one  answered.  I  saw  a 
door  without  handle  or  hinges ;  I  opened  it, 
entered,  and  saw  a  figure  flying  at  my  approach. 
I  found  myself  in  another  din^y  room,  which,  like 
the  first,  was  totally  unfurnished,  except  that  it 
had  a  hearth-stone  covered  with  ashes. 

"  I  looked  around,  amazed  at  such  utter  destitu- 
tion, till  my  eyes  fell  on  a  heap  of  damp  straw, 
whereupon  T  saw  a  figure  moving  slightly.  I  ap- 
proached and  beheld  a  woman,  pale  and  emaci- 
ated. Her  dishevelled  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders 
and  down  till  it  seemed  to  cover  her  entirely  like  a 
cloak.  She  had  one  leg  wrapped  up  in  rags.  She 
wore  some  kind  of  a  tattered  garment,  and  had 
neither  quilt  nor  other  covering  of  any  kind.  I 
called  to  her  in  a  troubled  voice : 

"'  Who  are  you?7 

"  '  I  am  the  widow  of  a  sea  captain  who,  returning 
after  the  battle  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  lest  in  a  great 
storm  on  Christmas  night,  1821,  that  fatal  night, 
when  so  many  vessels  were  wrecked  and  so  much 
wealth  lost.  My  husband  had  his  whole  fortune 
with  him  on  the  ship,  and  his  death  left  me  in  such 
utter  destitution  that  to  drag  out  a  livelihood  I 
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was  forced  to  sell  all  my  furniture  piece  by  piece 
and  live,  as  you  see,  naked  and  infirm,  afflicted 
\\itli  a  disease  which  has  covered  my  entire  leg 
with  eores.' 

"  Then  I  said  : 

" '  It  seems  to  me  that  some  persons  or  person 
fled  at  my  approach.  Who  was  it  ?' 

"  '  It  was  my  daughter/  she  answered,  '  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  and  she  hid  because  she  has  not  a 
stitch  of  clothing  to  cover  her.' 

" '  My  God  ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  and  can  you  get  no 
help  in  so  wealthy  a  city  ?' 

"  '  I  have  no  one  to  look  for  help/  she  said, 
'except  a  boy,  born  a  month  after  his  father's 
death,  and  who  is  now  twelve  years  old.  IFo  bogs 
all  day,  and  with  the  few  farthings  which  he  brings 
me  at  night  we  three  manage  to  live  on  a  little 
bread,  some  dried  figs,  and  anchovies.  My  daughter 
can  sew,  but  how  can  she  go  in  search  of  work 
without  clothing  ?' 

" '  Where  does  your  daughter  sleep  ? ' 

'"She  sleeps  here  on  the  ground/  said  the 
woman.  '  Tier  hair  serves  for  a  pillow;  she  crouches 
there  u*  well  as  she  can  and  sleeps,  because  youth 
would  sleep  in  the  midst  of  fire.  We  are  well 
born,  brought  up  in  opulence  ;  we  are  strangers 
and  an-  a.-hamcd  of  our  destitution,  and  unknown 
and  helpless  in  our  misery/ 

'"My  good  lady/  I  said  involuntarily,  'how 
can  you  endure  such  mi-cry  ?  Do  yon  m-\rr  cxpcri- 
encc  moments  of  despair  which  urge  you  to  put  an 
end  to  your  misfortunes  ?' 
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"'God  forbid,  father/  cried  the  poor  woman  ; 
*  yet  there  are  times,  I  blush  to  say,  when  I  wish  for 
death,  especially  when  I  see  iny  beautiful,  delicate 
daughter  trembling  with  cold  and  asking  for 
bread  which  I  cannot  give  her;  but,  God  be 
praised,  I  recollect  myself,  I  ask  his  pardon  and 
offer  myself  to  suffer  every  privation  in  union 
with  him,  and  in  expiation  for  having  doubted 
that  Providence  which  every  night  bestows  some 
bread  upon  us.  Despair  ?  Never  !  I  sleep  on  a 
wisp  of  straw,  but  did  not  Jesus,  the  Divine  In- 
fant, sleep  on  straw  ?  I  have  grievous  wounds, 
but  was  not  Jesus  covered  with  wounds  from  head 
to  foot.  I  am  on  the  ground,  but  was  not  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  and  I  am  not,  indeed,  transfixed  as  he 
was  with  iron  nails.' 

"  '  But  do  not  the  sufferings  of  your  children  try 
you  sorely  ? ' 

"'I  would  indeed  be  afflicted  did  I  not  reflect 
upon  the  sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God, 
who  saw  her  Son  crucified,  wounded,  crowned  with 
thorns,  stripped  of  his  garments,  dying  of  thirst, 
and  drinking  gall.  My  Giggia  is  often  hungry  ; 
she  is  young  and  strong — when  you  see  her  you 
will  be  surprised — and  both  children  keep  cheerful 
and  bear  their  misfortunes  well.' 

"  This  sublime  Christian  philosophy,  as  it  were, 
elevated  my  soul.  After  promising  to  see  the 
woman  again  next  day,  I  left  her  and  went  in 
search  of  the  sick  person,  who,  it  seemed,  lived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  stairs. 

"  On  leaving  this  wretched  abode  I  proceeded  at 
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once  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy  lady,  whom  I  knew 
would  assist  me  in  doing  something  for  that  hap- 
less family.  It  was  a  magnificent  mansion,  built 
in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  great 
arches  and  vast  porticos  supported  by  pillars  of 
white  Carrara  marble.  It  was  fit  for  the  dwelling 
of  an  emperor.  The  broad  steps  leading  up  to  it 
were  ornamented  on  either  side  with  pillars  ;  each 
step  was  formed  of  a  single  slab  of  exquisitely 
polished  marble.  Superb  statues,  caryatides,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  finest  workmanship,  made 
them  appear  most  elaborate.  Each  landing  was 
ornamented  with  Etruscan  vases  filled  with  lemon- 
shrubs,  their  rich  golden  fruit  shining  among  the 
dark  leaves.  From  the  ceilings  hung  costly  crystal 
chandeliers  mounted  in  golden  bronze.  At  the 
lie-ad-  of  this  superb  staircase  was  a  majestic  por- 
tico furnished  on  either  side  with  scrapers  of 
polished  steel  and  two  large  brushes.  A  rich  rug 
of  scarlet  plush  was  stretched  before  the  door.  I 
rang.  The  door  was  opened.  Sitting  around  a  large 
fire  were  four  tall  lackeys  in  azure  liveries,  with 
lurire  buttons  bearing  their  master's  arms.  They 
wore  orange-colored  breeches,  olive-green  gaiters  of 
soft  English  leather,  and  with  small  silver  buttons. 
Tin-  ante-chamber  was  immense,  its  arched  ceiling 
paintt-d  in  wonderful  frescoes  representing  the 
nuptials  of  Psyche  at  tho  table  of  Jupiter.  From 
the  centn-  Imn^  a  handsome  crystal  chandelier, 
with  branches  of  golden  bronze.  The  floor  was 
of  red  French  stone,  yellow  marble  from  Torri 
and  white  from  Carrara,  forming  roses,  stars,  and 
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various  ornamental  designs,  the  whole  shining  like 
glass.  All  around  the  walls  were  benches  covered 
with  cushions  of  crimson  leather,  and  the  arms  of 
the  house  painted  on  the  back. 

"  I  was  led  through  an  interminable  length  of 
apartments  furnished  in  silk,  velvet,  satin,  rep, 
brocade,  ermine,  wLh  divans,  sofas,  arm-chairs, 
tables  of  rare  wood,  marbles  inlaid  with  agate, 
lapis  lazuli,  cornelian,  amethyst,  adorned  with 
exquisite  alabaster  vases  fr^m  Yol terra,  Sevres  and 
Dresden  porcelains,  and  Bohemian  glasses,  and 
mirrors  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  fl  ors  were 
covered  with  Flanders  carpet,  on  which  I  was 
afraid  to  put  my  foot,  so  bright  were  the  colors 
and  so  soft  and  fine  their  texture.  I  waited  a 
few  moments  in  one  of  these  superb  apartments 
whilst  the  lackey  announced  me  to  Lis  mistress. 
lie  returned  and  ushered  me  into  a  boudoir  which, 
from  its  appointments,  might  be  the  Temple  of 
Venus. 

"  This  boudoir  was  a  circular  apartment,  filled 
with  articles  of  virtu  and  curiosities  of  all  times 
and  of  every  kind.  It  might  be  called  an  exhibi- 
tion of  superfluities.  There  were  urns,  groups  in 
porcelain  representing  Parnassus  with  the  Muses, 
Cyllene  and  Argus,  Mercury  and  the  cow  lo,  Ery- 
manthus  and  the  boar-hunt;  then  a  profusion  of 
jar-',  vases,  pots,  vinaigrettes,  perfume-bottles, 
little  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  trifles. 
The  windows  were  hung  with  silken  curtains 
and  the  walls  covered  wiih  Anvers  tapestry,  exe* 
cuted  more  delicately  than  the  finest  miniatures. 
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The  chandeliers  were  of  gold.  Jewel-cases  and 
such  like  objects  were  strewn  everywhere.  The 
tables  were  covered  with  the  richest  stuffs,  edged 
with  heavy  golden  fringe. 

"  The  lady  lay  on  a  sofa,  clad  in  a  robe  of  velvet, 
the  ample  skirt  of  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
cover  a  catafalque.  It  was  made  with  puffed 
sleeves — in  a  word,  she  wore  the  Italian  dress  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  such  as  is  worn  at  the 
theatre  by  Shaksperc's  Juliet. 

"  '  A  thousand  pardons,  father,  if  I  do  not  rise.  I 
am  very  unwell  to-day/ 

"Her  pale  face  and  red,  swollen  eyes  were  suffi- 
cient proof  of  her  words.  She  wiped  her  eyes  as  I 
entered. 

••  •  You  have  come,  I  trust,  to  bring  me  some  con- 
solation, and  I  shall  bless  you  for  it,  because  I 
really  require  the  support  of  religion,  for  the  world 
has  fairly  inundated  me  with  its  bitterness.' 

"I  felt  obliged  to  say  a  few  words  of  exhortation, 
af  ;er  which  I  described  the  incredible  poverty  I  had 
witnessed  an  hour -before,  and  beggel  her  chari- 
table aid  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  clothe  those 
poor  creatures  and  provide  them  with  food  and 
l»cd  linir. 

" '  Oh  !  why  am  I  not  in  their  place,  father  ?'  cried 

lady.     '  Icnvy  them.      With  a  few  ducats  their 

sufferings  can  be  relieve],  whilst  I,  in  the  midst  of 

wealth,  IMM  lu»pc  for  n«>  rest  till  death.     You  are  a 

st  and  a  religious.     I  h:i\v   known  you  a  long 

lime,  and  yrt  I  have  :  ned  my  heart  to  you. 

I  am  the  most  wretched  and  desolate  woman  in  the 
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world.  What  does  ifc  avail  that  I  am  thus  placed 
in  the  midst  of  luxury,  since  none  of  these  objects 
which  surround  me  can  detract  my  mind  from  its 
misery  ?  I  live  in  a  solitude  \\hich  is  encumbered 
with  the  most  costly  superfluities,  but  they  are 
mute,  and  I  look  upon  them  with  weary  indiffer- 
ence. I  have  a  husband,  who  for  fifteen  years  has 
regarded  me  with  absolute  aversion.  He  never 
even  glances  at  me,  nor  speaks  even  with  ordinary 
civility.  I,  who  have  such  need  of  comfort,  and  of 
opening  my  heart,  can  never  do  so,  and  I  am  forced 
to  act  a  lie  before  my  husband's  friends,  and  appear 
joyful  when  my  heart  is  breaking.  If  I  even  occa- 
sionally saw  my  husband,  or  could  converse  with 
him  ;  but  no,  I  am,  as  it  were,  banished  for  fifteen 
years.  He  returns  late  at  night,  if,  indeed,  he  re- 
turns at  all. 

"  'And  even  my  children  are  no  consolation  to  me. 
My  eldest  daughter  married  a  great  lord,  who,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  treated  her  badly,  and  finally 
left  her  to  follow  a  danseuse  to  London,  taking 
her  fortune  with  him  to  spend  in  dissipation.  You 
can  imagine  how  I  suffer  every  morning  when  my 
daughter  comes  to  me  with  her  child  to  weep  over 
misfortunes  which  I  am  powerless  to  alleviate.  My 
son,  who  was  naturally  good,  is  spoiled  by  bad  com- 
pany. He  thinks  only  of  horses,  gaming,  and  de- 
grading love  affairs.  Just  now  he  is  infatuated 
with  a  dressmaker,  and  I  always  fear  he  will  make 
a  secret  marriage.  His  nature  is  perverted  by 
vice.  I  scarcely  ever  see  him.  He  has  neither 
affection  nor  respect  for  me.  He  never  comes  here 
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but  to  complain  of  his  gambling  debts,  and  to 
threaten  to  cut  his  throat,  poison  himself,  or  blow 
out  his  brains,  if  I  do  not  give  him  the  required 
sum.  He  takes  it  without  thanks,  and  goes  back 
to  his  prodigal  life,  imitating  the  paternal  ex- 
ample. 

" '  You  see,  father,  what  my  life  is.  If  some 
friend  speaks  to  my  husband  in  my  behalf,  he 
answers : 

"  '  Of  what  has  that  peevish  dame  to  complain  ? 
She  is  fairly  swimming  in  luxury.  Let  me  have 
peace." 

"  f  But  that  is  not  aft.  My  daughter,  who  is 
pretty,  pious,  affectionate,  and  as  amiable  as  pos- 
sible, is  constantly  besieged  by  the  attentions  of  a 
iriend  of  her  husband,  who  pursues  her  unceasing- 
ly, and  of  whom  she  cannot  rid  herself.  She  comes 
weeping  to  me,  and  thus  adds  to  my  cares.  My 
son,  who  spends  his  existence  in  debauchery,  often 
enters  at  night  so  intoxicated  that  he  has  to  be  car- 
ried to  bed.  He  is  always  i:i  the  doctor's  hands, 
and  he  shakes  like  an  old  paralytic.  Imagine,  then, 
if  I  am  happy  in  this  fine  mansion,  handsomely 
furnished,  surrounded  by  servants,  witli  horses  and 
carriages  at  my  command.  Everything  is  embit- 
tered, and  day  and  niir'it  I  am  lillrd  with  bitter 
anguish.  Servant  of  God,  help  me  with  some 
words  of  consolation  1 ' 

"Then  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  divine  mercy,  of 
thr  dignity  of  suffering  when  borne  in  union  with 
that  of  Christ,  ami  I  In-sought  her  to  Impo  in 
paternal  goodness  of  our  Creator,  who  loves  us  all 
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with  an  infinite  love.  I  felt  happy  in  being  able  to 
console  her.  She  gave  me  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  I  hastened  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worthy,  deserving  family  whom  I  had  found  in 
such  destitution.  The  noble  lady,  in  her  turn, 
was  happier  in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  for  she  placed  the  poor  girl  out  at  service 
and  gave  the  boy  a  trade,  and  thus  delivered  them 
from  the  evils  of  poverty." 

But  wherefore  this  long  digression  ?  I  hear  my 
kind  readers  asking,  When  is  it  to  end  ?  I  trust  it 
will  contribute  towards  dispelling  certain  illusions 
which  often  tend  to  destroy  our  peace  and  foster  envy 
in  our  hearts.  It  is  certain  that  when  a  virtuous  per- 
son is  placed  in  a  high  position,  and  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  it  may  be  made  a  source  of  great  con- 
solation by  contribu  ing  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
But  palaces  are  too  often  the  gilded  cages  of  incon- 
solable sorrow.  People  of  the  lower  classes,  per- 
haps because  of  their  education,  which  does  not 
develop  that  delicate  sensibility  usual  with  persons 
brought  up  in  luxury,  can  find  in  the  midst  of 
their  suffering  comforts  unknown  to  the  upper 
classes.  Besides  that,  the  latter  are  forced  to  con- 
ceal their  grief,  and  parade  it  in  carriages,  at  splen- 
did entertainments,  at  theatres,  or  at  the  court. 
Common  pcop'e  envy  them ;  they  long  for  splen- 
dor in  the  midst  of  which  they  would  suffocate  at 
the  end  of  ten  days.  These  good  people  who  envy 
the  great  know  not  that  many  of  the  great  envy 
them,  and  would  willingly  be  poorer  than  they, 
could  they  thus  lessen  their  sufferings. 
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We  have  an  example  before  our  eyes  in  the 
Countess  Virginia.  Everyone  supposed  her  happy. 
She  was  beautiful,  rich,  lived  in  a  grand  palace, 
was  beloved  by  the  queen,  her  husband  the  off- 
spring of  a  noble  race,  her  relatives  and  friends 
among  the  first  in  the  country ;  yet,  with  all 
t'-at,  dear  reader,  would  you,  for  even  one  month, 
consent  to  take  her  place  and  endure  her  anguish 
and  bitterness  of  spirit  ?  Her  sufferings  had,  it  is 
true,  found  some  alleviation,  but  (hoy  were  far 
from  being  ended,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Ubaldo,  following  his  sister's  advice,  had  se- 
cretly informed  his  mother  of  the  letter  which  Lau- 
retta let  down  from  her  window  at  night  to  the 
stable-boy  ;  he  also  told  her  of  the  book  which  Lau- 
retta had  received  thr-.ugh  the  same  means.  The 
prudent  lady  told  him  that  he  was  probably  mis- 
n  ;  that  his  sister  was  discreet ;  that  instead  of 
a  letter  it  was  perhaps  a  paper  containing  the  price 
of  the  book,  or  even  some  secret  alms  for  Sylvcs- 
mother,  who  was  poor  and  infirm.  Still,  she 
praised  his  zeal,  and  told  him  she  would  attend  to 
the  matter,  but  that  he  must  keep  the  affair  se- 
cret, and  retain  all  his  affection  and  esteem  for  his 
sister. 

After  supper,  and  \\Iu-n  she  had  consulted  the 
professor,  who  was  a  man  of  pri«-s:ly  learning  and 
i.  the  countess  went  noiselessly  to  Lau- 
retta's apartments,  when-  .iulie  had  already  helped 
her  t)  undress.  At  the  sudden  appearance  of  hoi 
mother  at  this  late  hour  of  i!K>  ni_;ht  LmreUa  was 
t  ikm  liy  surprise,  and  had  not  time  to  coo- 
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ceal  the  book  which  she  was  reading.  The  coun- 
tess approached  and  placing  her  hand  upon  it,  said : 
"  What  pretty  thing  arc  you  reading,  Lauretta  ?  " 
"  Why,  mamma,  tho  book  is  none  of  the  pret- 
tiest, to  tell  the  truth  ;  but  I  found  it  by  chance 
in  the  garden,  where  it  was  probably  dropped  by 
some  French  emigre  who  c  ime  to  see  the  park.  I 
was  looking  over  it  carelessly  and  just  from  curi- 
os'ty.  I  intended  to  burn  it  t  >-morrow,  for  it  is 
truly  an  infamous  book,  one  of  those  which  the 
Jacobins  are  now  disssminating.  It  declaims 
fiercely  against  religion,  priests,  kings,  aristocrats, 
and  urges  Italy  to  shake  off  tho  yoke  of  tyrants 
and  of  religious  superstition,  saying  that  Italy  can- 
not be  happy  until  she  has  shaken  off  her  fetters 
and  is  rid  of  her  old  Pope  ;  that  she  must  pillage 
churches  and  rob  priests  of  their  wealth,  and  be- 
como  a  democratic  republic  like  Franc?." 

'•  "Why,  Lauretta,  how  can  you  read  such  a  tissue 
of  blasphemy  and  infamy,  and  how  can  you  bleep 
after  having  read  it  ?  A  Christian  soul  should 
have  a  horror  of  such  things.  How  can  you  ven- 
ture to  read  a  book  of  which  you  know  nothing  ? 
A  proper  young  girl  would  have  brought  it  to  the 
Abbe  Leardi,  asking  him  to  glance  at  it.  You  have 
done  very  wrong  in  neglecting  such  precautions, 
and  I  am  sure  you  know  this  yourself,  being  sensi- 
ble and  intelligent.  Such  a  course  of  action  must 
be  highly  displeasing  to  God,  and  I  learn  with  sor- 
row that  this  is  not  all,  bi  t  that  you  have  de- 
graded yourself  by  conduct  quite  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  lady.  Examine  your  conscience,  my 
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child  ;  I  am  certain  that  it  reproaches  you  loudly 
for  your  conduct  of  last  night  with  regard  to  the 
stable-boy." 

At  these  words  Lauretta  grew  pale  and  her  heart 
beat  quickly.  But  she  was  bold  and  mendacious; 
she  recovered  her  self-possession,  and,  turning  to 
her  mother,  said  : 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?  What  have  I  to 
do  with  stables  or  stable-boys  ?  " 

•  •  My  child,  do  not  tell  a  falsehood  to  your  mo- 
ther. I  do  not  come  to  put  you  on  your  trial,  but 
to  help  you  out  of  an  embarrassing  position,  in 
which  your  reputation  is  concerned.  To  whom 
did  you  write  that  letter  sent  by  Sylvester,  the 
stable-boy  ?  " 

"  There  it  is  again  !  Why,  mamma,  some  one 
has  been  slandering  me.  I  do  not  understand  you. 
What  letter?  Sylvester? — the  one  t'.iat  grooms 
the  horses  ?  Well,  that  is  good  !  Letter  !— Sylves- 
ter !— window  !  It  is  a  wonder  I  do  not  throw 
myself  from  a  window.  You  will  drive  me  to  that 
yet." 

Then  she  began  to  sob,  bit  her  lips,  made  all 
sorts  of  faces,  stuck  the  quilt  into  her  mouth,  and 
acted  like  one  possessed.  Seeing  her  in  this  state, 
the  counters  thought  it  beft  to  retire  and  leave  her 
to  grow  calm.  But  scarcely  had  her  mother  left 
the  room  when  Liuretta  took  her  corset  and,  rip- 
ping it  between  the  bones,  drew  out  the  letter,  tore 
it  into  little  pieces,  and  swallowed  them  one  after 
anotln  r. 

Next  day  the  groom  was  missing ;  but  the  count- 
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ess,  knowing  her  daughter's  cunning  wickedness, 
watched  her  closely,  and  instructed  Julie  to  do  the 
same,  till  the  latter  saw  her  one  night  write  and 
hide  a  letter  behind  one  of  the  pictures  in  her  room. 
Next  day  Julie  went  in  to  dross  Lauretta,  and, 
having  brought  her  into  the  dressing-room,  made 
her  sit  down  and  throw  her  dressing-gown  over  her 
shoulders.  S '.c  called  Nina,  and  said  : 

"  Begin  arranging  the  signorinu's  hair  while  I 
go  in  search  of  the  iron  for  her  curls.  I  took  it 
away  last  night  to  polish  it,  and  I  must  bring  it 
back." 

Then  she  went  on  tiptoe  to  Lauretta's  bed-room, 
took  the  letter,  hid  it  in  her  dress,  returned  at 
once  with  the  iron,  and  began  to  arrange  Lauretta's 
hair  with  the  utmost  diligence.  As  soon  as  Lau- 
retta was  dressed  Julie  went  up  to  the  countess, 
•who"  was  wai  ing  in  her  apartments,  and  who  now 
sent  for  the  Abbe  Leardi  and  begged  him  to  read 
the  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  a  person  who,  in 
court  circles,  was  known  as  Vicomte  de  Nurdos, 
and  who  passed  for  a  noble  Alsatian.  This  letter 
was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  MY  DEAE  VICOMTE  :  I  fear  that  my  mother, 
I  know  not  how,  has  got  wind  of  our  correspon- 
dence; I  am  very  much  afraid  that  my  movements 
were  watched  by  Ubildo's  master,  for  you  know 
that  priests  are  always  the  plague  of  families 
bigoted  enough  to  receive  them." 

"  Good  !  that  is  for  you/'  said  the  countess  to  the 
Abbe  Leardi. 

"  The  stable-boy  was  dismissed  on  the  spot,  but 
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I  know  he  lodges  at  the  inn,  near  San  Domenico, 
on  the  Italian  road.  There  you  can  see  him,  and 
send  by  him,  as  before,  your  dear  and  affectionate 
lit  lie  letters,  which  he  will  find  means  to  transmit 
safely  to  me.  My  mother,  who  is  a  most  tiresome 
devotee — *' 

"  That  is  for  you,  countess,"  said  the  abbe.  "  I 
suppose  every  one  in  the  house  will  catch  it." 
" — has  filled  the  house  with  a  troop  of  hypocriti- 
cal and  superstitious  servants,  whom  one  dares  not 
trust,  for  they  ore  so  crafty  that  they  would  deceive 
the  sun  ;  but  my  father's  servants  are  worthy  peo- 
pie,  free-thinkers,  who  are  not  afraid  of  holy-water. 
Piero  will  do  anything  for  us  ;  the  groom  will  give 
him  your  letters,  which  he  will  place  on  the  sill  of 
a  high  window  in  a  dimly-lig'ited  corridor  through 
which  I  pass  to  my  apartment?.  I  trust  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  again.  In  any  case,  mamma  will 
not  dare  to  dismiss  Piero ;  she  would  have  to  ac- 
count for  it  to  papa,  who  keeps  her  bigotry  pretty 
well  under  foot.  As  for  my  dowry,  pap:i  has  often 
told  me  he  would  give  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs,  without  counting  what  I  shall  have 
from  my  mother,  who  is  very  rich.  Then  there  is 
my  uncle,  the  antiquary,  the  drollest  old  original 
ever  .set -n.  He  i.s  quite  devoted  to  papa;  he  is  as  rich 
as  a  Jew,  and  loves  me  to  distraction.  At  our 
mai-riai:.'  I  shall  get  from  him  money  and 
jewels  fit  for  a  queen.  Pardon  me,  my  Niso,  for 
ha  \  in  IT  mentioned  such  IriQes.  I  know  you  dis- 
dain such  paltry  mat  ;rrs  and  \\ish  for  your  I 
retta  alone,  I'  -r  \<>u  are  rich  in  feudal  lands,  and 
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have  palaces  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Burgundy ; 
but  I  love  you  more  than  my  soul,  and  as  our  philo- 
sophers teach  me  in  their  works  to  be  exact  in  all 
such  affairs,  I  have  told  you  thus  plainly  all  that 
concerns  me. 

"  You  are  right.  A  clandestine  marriage  pleases 
me  very  weft.  '  Cosa  fatla  capo  ha/  *  said  the  ancient 
Italian  Republicans.  If  we  were  in  France,  a  little 
nocturnal  walk  to  the  liberty- tree,  accompanied 
by  two  witnesses,  and  a  civil  marriage  would  have 
taken  place  ;  but  here,  in  the  midst  of  supersti- 
tions, we  must  lake  more  precaution,  and  take  care 
not  to  knock  against  some  of  its  sharp  angles. 
However  it  may  be  done,  you  will  be  my  husband, 
and  I  shall  only  be  happy  when  I  can  sign  myself 
entirely  Youn  LAUKETTA." 

What  pen  can  describe  the  sorrow  of  the  countess 
on  reading  this  letter  !  Her  maternal  heart  was 
filled  with  anguish  ;  she  feared  some  terrible  scan- 
dal being  brought  upon  her  daughler,  and  took 
counsel  with  the  Abbe  Leardi,  asking  help  from 
God  and  light  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  we  can 
imagine  Lauretta's  horror  when,  raising  the  picture 
where  she  had  hidden  the  letter,  she  found  it  gone. 
After  having  looked  under  all  the  other  pictures, 
lest  she  was  mistaken,  and  overturned  all  the  fur- 
niture of  her  room,  she  became  convinced  th:it  h 
letter  had  really  disappeared.  She  questioned  all 
the  servants,  asking  if  they  had  found  a  piece  of 
paper.  But  when  all  was  useless  she  conceived 

*  Things  have  come  to  a  head. 
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the  horrible  thought  of  having  revenge  on  her 
mother,  whom  she  accused  of  theft.  Her  heart 
swelling  with  rage  and  malice,  she  took  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  wrote  to  her  father  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  against  her  own  mother,  like  the 
unnatural  and  perfidious  child  that  she  was.  She 
said  that  since  his  departure  her  mother  had  be- 
come an  insupportable  tyrant ;  that  she  oppressed 
her  in  such  an  intoleraole  manner  that  she  was 
driven  to  adopt  some  desperate  measure.  That  the 
house  was  a  perfect  sacristy,  full  of  priests  and 
monks  from  morning  till  night  ;  that  the  bad  odor 
of  their  frocks  infected  all  the  rooms  ;  that  a  holy- 
water  font  was  placed  at  every  door  ;  that  the  walls 
were  covered  with  saints  and  madonnas ;  that 
nothing  was  heard  but  rosaries  and  novenas;  that 
at  table  her  eyes  fell  upon  nothing  but  beards  and 
tonsures.  She  added  that  the  Vicomte  de  Nardos, 
a  noble  Alsatian  gentleman,  having  declared  that 
he  desired  her  hand,  had  been  villanously  treated 
by  her  mother,  who  was  jealous  of  her  good  for- 
tune ;  for  the  vicomte  was  related  and  allied  to  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
where  he  possessed  princely  domains  and  immense 
revenues,  having  funds  invested  in  the  banks  of 
London,  Amsterdam,  and  St.  IVteivlmrg.  She 
begged  her  father  not  to  let  her  lose  this  rich 
mutch,  recommended  hi-r.se if  to  his  paternal  pro- 
tection, and  asked  him  to  obtain  all  necessary  in- 
formation as  to  the  vicomte,  whom,  in  preference 
to  all  others,  she  wished  for  a  husband. 

After  having  written  this  letter  Lauretta  knew 
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no  rest  till  she  had  informed  her  lover  of  it  and 
charged  him  to  write  without  delay  to  her  father, 
then  in  Venice.  The  countess  also  wrote  to  her 
husband,  informing  him  of  what  had  occurred,  of 
the  letter  Lauretta  had  written  to  the  vicomte,  and 
addi  d  that  she  had  been  told  that  this  man  was  an 
impostor  who  passed  himself  off  as  a  nobleman, 
an  adventurer  who  pretended  to  he  very  wealthy ;  in 
a  word  none  of  the  French  emigres  knew  anything 
of  him,  and  he  was  even  suspected  of  being  a 
Republican  spy.  8he  concluded  by  asking  her 
husband  for  help,  protection,  and  advice. 

No  sooner  had  the  worthless  De  Nardos  learned 
what  had  passed  than  he  wrote  to  Venice,  to  a 
person  named  Cordeau,  a  French  agent  of  the 
same  s  amp  as  himself,  and  one  of  those  who.  in 
c  mnection  with  the  Venetian  Masons,  brought 
about  by  vile  conspiracies  the  downfall  of  that 
glorious  republic.  To  forward  the  design  of  the  false 
count,  this  man  went  at  once  to  Lallement,  Jacobin 
ambassador  to  Venice,  and  taught  him  his  lesson 
perfectly.  The  Count  d'Almavilla  went  to  Lille- 
men  t  for  information  concerning  De  Nurdos,  and 
Lallement  was  infamous  enough  to  praise  him  in 
the  highest  terms.  Then  the  count,  who  was  of 
singularly  unreflecting  na  ure,  enraged  at  hearing 
that  his  house  was  full  of  monks  and  encum- 
bered with  sacred  images,  and  actuated  by  his 
aversion  for  his  wife,  partiality  for  Lauretta,  the 
hope  of  having  a  protector  in  his  son-in-law  should 
the  French  invade  Italy,  answered  his  wife's  letter 
by  a  volume  of  abuse.  In  his  usual  fashion  he 
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called  her  a  fool,  a  superstitious,  ignorant  witch, 
an  incarnate  fiend,  who  disgraced  the  house  of 
Alma  villa  and  was  a  source  of  shame  and  sor- 
row to  him.  He  commanded  her  to  remove  all  the 
little  altars  and  chapels  from  the  house,  or  that  on 
his  return  he  would  be  driven  to  acts  of  violence; 
that  he  would  welcome  the  vicomte,  who  was 
a  rich  and  honorable  gentleman  ;  that  on  his  ap- 
proaching return  he  would  take  care  to  arrange 
all  tl.eso  affairs. 

The  Countess  Virginia  was  horror-stricken  at 
such  madness.  She  went  to  her  oratory,  and, 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
she  placed  her  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of  the  Mother 
of  Mercy.  She  reflected  on  the  danger  that  her 
daughter  ran,  and  from  her  heart  pardoned  her 
husband  for  his  insults,  which  she  offered  to  Jesus 
Christ,  crucified,  blasphemed,  insulted  on  Cal- 
vary. The  Abbe  Leardi,  amazed  at  the  count's 
brutality,  consoled  poor  Virginia  as  best  he  could, 
exhorting  her  to  hope,  and  telling  her  that  the 
count,  in  his  turn,  would  see  matters  with  her 
eyes,  and  not  be  fool  enough  to  let  his  daughter 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  an  impostor.  He,  however, 
advised  her  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  Lauretta, 
lest  she  should  fall  a  victim  to  some  snare  the 
result  of  which  would  be  life-long  misery.  "  For," 
said  he,  "though  adventurers  think  much  more  of 
in-.wy  than  of  young  girls,  yet,  when  a  knot  is 
tirt!  it  cannot  be  unii 

Ubaldo  and  Irene  perceived  that  there  was  some- 
thing mutual  going  on  in  the  house.  Lauretta 
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was  nearly  always  shut  up  in  her  own  room  ;  she 
no  longer  cultivated  flowers,  and  left  the  care  of 
her  beloved  canaries  entirely  to  her  brother.  Her 
collection  of  insects  was  covered  with  dust,  her 
stuffed  birds  neglected;  she  read  very  little,  and 
seemed  constantly  uneasy  and  depressed.  In  the 
oratory  she  remained  perfectly  motionless,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  sighing  frequently,  while 
tears  fell  silently  from  her  eyes.  She  was  pale, 
grave,  scarcely  answering  when  addressed,  and 
hardly  eating  anything. 

"Irene,"  said  Ubaldo,  "Lauretta  certainly  has 
some  great  grief.  Did  you  ever  see  her  so  quiet 
and  pensive  ?  I  would  be  sorry  to  think  I  caused 
her  gri«f  by  complaining  of  her  to  mother;  now 
you  see  the  consequence  of  the  fine  advice  you 
gave  me." 

"Do  not  bo  turned  by  every  wind,  my  dear 
Balduccio  ;  you  acted  rightly  and  did  what  was 
best  for  your  sister.  You  remember  that  when  we 
were  young,  and  had  committed  some  little  fault, 
mamma  used  to  make  us  stand  with  our  faces 
turned  to  the  wall  and  keep  perfect  silence.  Then 
we  were  angry  ;  we  thought  that  Julie  or  our  mas- 
ter did  not  love  us  because  they  had  got  us  pun- 
ished ;  but,  after  all,  we  gradually  improved  by 
these  means,  and  are  now  indebted  to  them  and 
thank  them  for  what  they  have  done  in  our  behalf ." 

"You  are  right;  but  suppose  that  Lauretta, 
irritated  by  mother's  reproaches,  instead  of  amend- 
ing, grows  obstinate  in  evil,  becomes  embittered, 
and  learns  to  hate  me  for  having  told  tales  of  her," 
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"Now,  Ubaldo,  who  made  you  your  sister's 
judge  ?  Do  you  forget  what  mamma  has  often 
told  us  ? — '  My  children,  may  God  preserve  us  from 
judging  our  neighbor's  thoughts  ;  God  alone  is  the 
judge  of  hearts,  for  his  eye  only  can  penetrate  their 
secrets.'  Why,  in  place  of  judging  her  so  un- 
charitably as  you  do,  do  you  not  try  to  believe  she 
has  repented  ?  By  informing  m-imma  of  Lauretta's 
deceit  as  regards  the  letter,  you  acted  f«»r  the  best ; 
and  if  she  profits  by  it,  as  I  hope  she  will,  you  may 
have  saved  her  from  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"Bravo,  little  Irene  !  Since  you  are  so  skilful  at 
pleading  causes,  when  papa  returns  I  will  put 
one  in  your  hands.  It  will  be  difficult,  but  if  you 
gain  it,  I  will  name  you  countess  in  my  place." 

"  I  will  always  be  your  affectionate  sister,  but  if 
you  wish  me  to  plead  )our  cause,  commence  at 
once  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  that  I  may  study  it 
and  bring  you  in  an  account  for  as  many  crowns 
as  it  will  have  cost  me  niyht  thoughts,  as  papa's 
lawyers  say." 

"You  ar*  joking,  Irene;  but  poor  Baldo  is  in 
earnest.  Do  you  know  that  my  inind  is  full  of 
hL'h  and  holy  thoughts  which  (he  world  would 
consider  low  and  mean.  These  thoughts  grow 
stronger  day  by  day.  I  have  often  spoken  to  my 
director,  hut  he  is  perplexed  how  to  act,  and  can 
decide  on  nothing.  He  tells  me  to  hope  and  pray; 
,  I  need  your  advice  and  help." 

••  11  ;\-    ;.  •••!    i'  >ken  t<>  mamma  ?" 

\o;  how  con  Id   I  ?     I  dare  not;   I  fear  too 
much  to  pain  her  and  expose  her  to  papa's  anger," 
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"  What  have  you  in  your  head,  Ubaldo  ?  You 
make  me  tremble  ;  tell  me  at  once." 

"  Do  you  remember,  Irene,  our  poor  uncle,  the 
Camaldolese  monk,  who  died  so  calm  and  serene 
after  so  many  years  passed  in  works  of  penance  ? 
Well,  ju4  before  he  died  he  said  :  '  Behold  how 
we  sleep  in  the  Lord  after  our  hardships ;  see  that 
your  eternity  be  secured,  my  little  nephew  !  What 
are  all  the  treasures,  honors,  and  pleasures  of  the 
world  in  presence  of  eternity  !  Only  in  the  bosom 
of  God  is  perfect  happiness  to  bo  found.'  Since 
the  moment  when  I  saw  that  holy  old  man  die  I 
have  feared  the  dangers  of  the  world ;  I  feel  in  my 
heart  a  true  and  living  voice  calling  me  continually 
to  serve  God  in  the  holy  solitude  of  the  Camaldo- 
lese." 

"Excuse  me,  Ubaldo,  if  I  interrupt  you.  A 
voice  which  calls  you  to  the  service  of  God  is  good, 
but  the  second  part  is  not  necessary.  To  save  your 
soul  in  the  world  it  is  enough  to  live  as  a  good 
Christian.  Reflect  that  you  are  the  only  son  of  our 
house,  that  papa  has  destined  you  for  a  diplomat. 
To  become  a  monk  «vould  be  folly,  Ubaldo.  Think 
no  more  of  it." 

"  Good,  I  declare  !  my  advocate  has  already  de- 
serted my  cause.  Is  it  really  you,  Irene,  whom  I 
hear  speaking  thus  ?  Truly,  I  expected  more  from 
you." 

"  You  must  take  what  I  say  in  good  part, 
Ubaldo;  but  I  foresee  a  storm  which  will  sweep 
everything  before  it,  and  then  who  will  suffer  ?  Our 
poor  mother  I  Papa  will  say,  'All  the  fault  of  that 
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bigot,  who,  in  place  of  bringing  him  up  a  gentle- 
man, has  made  him  a  miserable  shaveling.  That  is 
what  comes  of  superstition — the  loss  of  an  only 
son  ! '  The  world  will  declare  that  a  Christian 
education  is  not  suitable  for  groat  lords,  who,  in 
place  of  being  brave,  accomplished,  amiable,  witty, 
and  graceful,  are  lost  under  a  cowl.  As  regards 
the  world,  you  might  as  well  put  your  head  in  a 
noose. " 

"That,  my  dear  Irene,  is  reasoning  with  the 
feet  and  not  with  the  head.  How  many  there  are 
who  are  brought  up  in  a  Christian  manner  and  yet 
do  not  become  religious  !  If  your  reasoning  were 
correct,  the  convents  would  be  overflowing,  for  a 
good,  pious  education  is  not  so  rare  in  Italy,  even 
among  great  lords  ;  but  to  have  courage  to  break 
with  the  world,  to  become  poor  and  submissive  to 
others,  is  not  food  for  every  palate  ;  God  must 
give  the  vocation." 

"  That  would  be  all  very  well  if  the  world  took 
the  trouble  to  reason  ;  but  the  world  is  a  fool  which 
docs  not  even  reason  with  its  feet,  but  does  not  rea- 
son at  all,  principally  when  it  judges  of  vocation,  and 
especially  the  vocation  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  great 
house,  such  as  you.  As  for  us  women,  it  is  differ- 
ent, especially  if  tin-re  are  many  in  the  family,  or 
if  they  are  homely.  The  fathers  take  into  con- 
sideration the  small  dowry  required — a  serge  dress, 
some  linen,  slippers,  a  veil,  and  faivwi-ll.  The 
nun  is  made  and  blessed.  But  as  for  you  boys, 
fathers  do  not  hc.ir  with  the  same  c;ir,  my  good 
little  brother.  To  irll  yon  the  truth,  tin-  two 
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poor  Sisters  of  Charity  whom  the  Countess  San 
Gcorgio  received  when  they  escaped  from  the  Pari- 
sian massacre  awakened  in  my  soul  a  holy  envy, 
by  telling  of  the  good  to  be  done  in  the  hospitals 
among  the  poor  wounded  soldiers  and  prisoners." 

"I  vow  you  would  make  a  pretty  little  nun  ;  but 
do  you  think  papa  would  consent  to  see  your  pre.  ty 
face  disfigured  by  two  ugly  bat's  wings,  a  bandage 
over  your  forehead,  and  one  around  your  face  ? 
Oh  !  no,  indeed,  my  dear  Irene." 

"  We  shall  see,  Ubaldo  ;  but  keep  my  secret,  for 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  it  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  when  I  shall  be  eighteen.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
seek  to  acquire  new  virtues,  and  learn  to  subdue 
ourselves.  Ask  of  God  the  grace  to  triumph  over 
your  impetuous  nature.  You  are  too  eager  in 
your  desires,  and  when  anything  enters  your  head 
you  act  like  the  wind,  which,  finding  itself  im- 
prisoned, ceases  not  to  whistle  till  it  has  opened  a 
passage  for  itself." 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  these  two  good  children, 
who  were  far  from  foreseeing  all  the  trials  which 
the  world  reserved  for  their  souls,  so  fair,  so  noble, 
so  trustful  of  the  future.  Virginia  beheld  them 
grow  each  day  good,  pure,  tender,  rivalling  each 
other  in  attention  to  her  ;  but  Lauretta  was  a  cruel 
thorn  in  her  heart ;  she  feared  to  see  her  become 
the  victim  of  a  snare,  and  watched  her  most  assi- 
duously. But  when  wickedness  proceeds  from  the 
heart  rather  than  the  mind  it  escapes  the  most 
vigilant  eye,  and  even  the  eye  of  a  mother.  Lau- 
retta was  silent,  but  revolved  various  plans  in  the 
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dark  depths  of  her  soul.  For  several  mornings  she 
pretended  indisposition,  and  did  not  appear  in  the 
chapel  for  Muss.  Then  she  arose  about  eleven 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Mass  at  the  Santa 
Teresa.  Her  mother  usually  accompanied  her 
tli  it  her,  and  observed  with  joy  that  she  seemed  to 
read  her  prayer  book  with  the  greatest  recollection. 
It  chanced,  however,  that  the  countess  caught  a 
bad  cold,  which  kept  her  in  bed  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  Julia  accompanied  Lauretta  to  the 
church.  One  day  Lauretta  said  to  the  maid  as 
they  went  down  the  street  : 

'•  When  Mass  is  over,  Julia,  I  shall  go  into  the 
sacristy  to  ask  the  priest  to  enroll  me  in  the  Scapu- 
lar of  Mount  Carmel.  That  devotion  I  have 
always  admired." 

Julia's  heart  beat  with  joy  at  this  intelligence, 
and  she  asked  : 

"  Shall  I  accompany  you,  signorina,  to  the  sa- 
cristy?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  necessary/'  said  Lauretta,  "but 
say  a  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  me." 

After  Mass  she  left  hor  bench  and  went  into  the 
sacristy,  where  she  found  the  father  reading  part  of 
his  breviary. 

"  Would  you  have  the  kindness,  father,  to  enroll 
nn-  in  the  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel  ?  " 

"With  pleasure,  signorina.     There  are  so  many 

indulgences    thereto   attached   that  any  one  who 

wears  it,  if    when  dying  they  invoke  Mary,  will 

hdp   in    the   lust  combat   with  the 
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As  he  spoke  the  priest  took  out  the  register 
wherein  are  the  names  of  the  enrolled,  and  asked 
Lauretta  her  name. 

"  Caroline,"  she  answered. 

"Your  family  name  ?  " 

"Fulk." 

"  Then  you  are  a  stranger  ?" 

"  Yes/'  she  answered,  "  but  I  was  born  at  Turin, 
and  in  this  parish." 

"  That  name  !"  muttered  the  priest  between  his 
teeth,  "I  never  heard  it  in  the  parish,  but  so  many 
strangers  have  come  to  Turin  within  the  last  few 
years  that  no  one  can  keep  track  of  them." 

While  the  priest  was  writing  down  the  name,  the 
Vicomte  de  Nardos  suddenly  entered  the  sacristy 
with  two  secret  agents  of  the  Jacobins.  He  came 
on  tiptoe  behind  the  priest,  and,  taking  Lauretta  by 
the  hand,  cried : 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure,  this  is  my  wife."     - 

"Father,"  said  Lauretta,  "this  is  my  husband." 

"And  we  are  the  two  witnesses,"  cried  the 
Frenchmen. 

Then    the    four  persons   immediately   left   the 
sacristy.     The  priest  was  so  surprised  that  he  re 
mained  for  some  time  motionless.      Lauretta  re 
turned  to  the  church,  made  a  sign  to  Julia,  at  d 
went  home  with  linr. 

"  Were  you  enrolled,  signorina  ?"  asked  Julia. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lauretta  dryly. 

"Oli  !  how  happy  it  will  make  your  mother," 
said  the  good  servant.  "  What  joy,  what  consola- 
tion it  will  afford  her  ! " 
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"  Well,  Julia,  say  nothing  about  it  at  the  house, 
not  even  to  niummu.  I  want  to  give  her  the  good 
news  myself.  Will  you  promise  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  will,  signorina." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   TAKING   OF  VADO   AND   MOLOGNO. 

AT  the  extreme  point  of  the  wide  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rauto,  just  where  it  commands  a  view  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  graceful  Callipolis  is  mirrored  in 
its  waters,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  summit  of  a 
projecting  peak.  At  this  point  it  is  joined  by  a 
little  promontory,  and  connects  with  the  shore  by 
a  beautiful  bridge  of  twelve  arches.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  a  marvellous  knack  of  choosing  beautiful 
sites  for  cities  which  they  were  about  to  found,  be- 
held this  islet  shining  in  the  sun  like  a  diamond 
of  purest  water  as  it  rose  above  the  plain.  They 
at  once  resolved  to  build  thereon  a  new  city,  beau- 
tified with  private  and  public  buildings,  majestic 
forums,  basilicas  of  noble  and  exquisite  architec- 
ture, cool,  graceful  fountains,  temples  with  austere 
porticos,  long  colonnades,  and  other  superb  monu- 
ments. In  consideration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  the  serenity  of  the  heaven  above  it,  the 
calm,  translucent  sea  beneath  it,  the  mildness 
of  the  zephyrs  that  cooled  it,  the  splendor  of  its 
buildings,  and  its  delightful  situation,  they  called 
it  by  excellence  the  beautiful,  whence  the  Greek 
name  Callipolis,  signifying  beautiful  city. 
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Although  many  of  the  ancient  Grecian  cities  are 
at  the  present  time  mere  miserable  hamlets,  Galli- 
poli  (a  corruption  of  its  ancient  name,  by  which  it 
is  popularly  known)  still  retains  a  great  portion  of 
its  ancient  beauty  ;  for,  after  all,  the  heavens  are 
still  as  blue,  the  sea  as  calm,  and  its  shore  as  fair 
and  luxuriant,  the  Asiatic  palm  flourishing  in  its 
mild  climate,  as  also  the  Indian  fig  and  the  various 
kinds  of  cactus-trees  which  lend  such  beauty  to  the 
African  shore,  its  neighbor  and  its  rival.  The 
almond  and  the  fig  tree,  the  lemon  and  the  orange, 
the  pomegranate  and  the  cedur  likewise  grow  abun- 
dantly. But  the  olive  is  the  king  of  those  smiling 
landscapes,  in  which  it  forms  groves,  woods,  and 
forests  as  dark  and  dense  as  those  of  oak,  elm,  and 
poplar  which  crown  the  Alps. 

The  environs  of  Gallipoli  supply  the  town  with 
oil,  where  it  is  received  in  certain  caverns  or  exca- 
vations in  the  rock  along  the  sea-shore.  In  these 
rns  are  deep  cisterns  into  which  the  oil  is 
thrown  and  clarified,  and  it  is  also  kept  there  till 
required.  The  stone  of  this  rock  is  of  so  fine  a 
:_rrain,  so  sandy  and  so  firm,  that  oil  cannot  pene- 
trate it  nor  filter  through  its  pores  ;  so  hence  it 
remains  there  like  wine  in  a  sound  cask.  Thus 
it  becomes  so  compk1  rly  purified  that  it  is  prr 
fectly  clear,  with  a  faint  »-ivcni.<h  tin^e.  In  the 
trading  season  it  is  a  great  sight  to  see  the  oil  put 
into  casks  and  tin-  vessels  loaded.  A  pump  is  in- 
troduced into  the  caves  or  cisterns  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  by  this  means  the  oil  is  forced 
upward.-;  pressure  of  the  uir,  and  brought 
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into  a  long  leathern  pipe.  This  carries  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  there  it  empties  into  wooden 
funnels,  through  which  it  runs  into  the  casks,  in 
such  fashion  that  it  may  truly  be  said  the  sweet 
soil  of  Gallipoli  overflows  with  oil,  which  through 
a  thousand  openings  pours  into  a  thousand  casks. 

The  barrels  are  placed  on  an  inclined  plane, 
formed  by  two  lines  of  parallel  beams  extending 
from  a  great  distance  down  (o  the  sea.  This  road 
resembles  the  tracks  of  a  railroad,  over  which  the 
barrels  roll  rapidly  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  shore  is  low,  sandy,  and  smooth  as  far 
out  as  where  the  vessels  are  at  anchor.  The  Galli- 
politans  advance  to  the  water's  edge  and  push  the 
barrels  out  to  the  ships,  then  they  are  taken  on 
board  and  thrown  into  the  hold. 

This  army  of  barrels  go  down  to  the  sea  in  long 
files  and  dance  upon  the  waves,  which  seem  to 
sport  with  them,  raising  and  throwing  them  down 
again.  They  are  like  a  shoal  of  dolphins  or  little 
whales  disporting  themselves  upon  the  undulating 
crest  of  the  waves  with  the  Tritons  and  other 
children  of  Amphylrite,  as  represented  by  the 
mariners  who  guide  them  and  roll  them  down  into 
the  green  crystal  of  the  waves,  sometimes  bestrid- 
ing them  like  Melicertcs,  Glaucus,  or  others  whom 
we  see  in  Greek  paintings  at  Ilerculaneum,  or 
riding  upon  the  fishes  or  sitting  in  sea-shells  like 
Venus  and  the  Nereids. 

The  citizens  of  Gallipoli  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  walls  of  the  town,  the  battlements  of 
castles,  the  bastions,  high  terraces,  balconies,  or  on 
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the  roofs  of  houses,  to  enjoy  this  delightful  spec- 
tacle Those  who  are  on  the  bank  cheer  and  wave 
their  white  handkerchiefs  to  the  half-nuked  young 
mariners,  who  seem,  as  it  were,  guiding  a  fleet  of 
little  sails  to  the  assault  of  the  larger  vessels.  The 
merchants  count  their  casks  and  mentally  follow 
them  in  their  distant  voyage  to  the  British  Isles,  to 
the  Straits  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian  por  s ;  or  through  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  furnish  oil 
to  those  Arctic  countries  where  it  is  less  abundant. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  rejoicing,  and  while 
the  barrels  are  floating  upon  the  tranquil  sea, 
guided  uy  well-trained  mariners,  a  gust  of  wind 
suddenly  sweeps  over  the  peaceful  gulf,  lashing  the 
sea  into  fury,  and  sending  it  with  dismal  roar  to 
dash  against  the  bank,  and  cover  it  with  foam  from 
the  white,  seething  waves  as  they  break  upon  the 
luxuriant  shore.  The  barrels,  full  of  rich  liquid, 
which  had  at  first  bounded  light  and  joyous  in  the 
<l i icction  of  the  ships,  controlled  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  young  mariners,  now  dash  against 
each  other,  and  in  their  furious  course  break  their 
h"  ps,  burst  their  staves,  and  sink,  thus  causing 
the  complete  loss  of  their  contents,  which  rise  to 
tiie  surface  and  float  on  the  crest  of  the  waves. 
The  poor  sailors  are  scattered  in  every  direction, 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  which  were  scarcely 
l»r»  -ast-high  at  first,  but  now  completely  engulf 
them,  and  force  them  to  swim  to  prevent  them 
hung  carried  away  by  strong  under-cm rents. 

.i»k  all  is  alarm;  people  wring  their 
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hands  and  cry  for  help.  Barks  hasten  to  their  as- 
sistance, oars  are  vigorously  plied.  The  whole 
scene  is  changed.  The  casks,  which  dash  around 
and  are  thrown  with  such  violence  one  against  the 
other,  seem  to  contain  fiery  spirits  of  vitriol  rather 
than  the  calmest  and  most  placid  of  liquids — oil. 
One  would  say  it  was  lime  in  a,  sta'e  of  fermen'a- 
tion,  or  ignited  sulphur.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  the  fierce  and  powerful  north  wind,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  sea  thus  aroused  produces  a 
strange  and  unnatural  effect. 

The  picture  we  have  drawn,  which  perchance 
our  readers  have  found  too  long,  will  serve  as  a 
truthful  one  of  the  Italian  nations,  so  tranquil  and 
prosperous  till  about  ten  years  before  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  after  a  peace  of  forly  vears,  under 
mild  and  clement  princes,  with  paternal  laws,  pure 
customs,  virtuous  habits,  pious  exercises  of  religion, 
beautiful  and  gladsome  festivals,  freedom  in  do- 
mestic life — in  a  word,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
arts,  en j  »ying  the  benefits  of  extensive  commerce, 
and  under  the  beneficent  government  of  the  Italian 
states.  Everything  went  smoothly  upon  the  clear, 
crystal  waters  of  that  calm  and  peaceful  sea,  on 
which,  like  the  Gallipolitan  oil-casks,  the  people 
floated  gaily  and  happily  in  fraternal  intercourse, 
and  by  the  slightest  motion  of  their  rulers  urged 
on  to  the  happy  destiny  of  a  busy  yet  tranquil  life. 

First  came  the  news  from  France  of  the  furious 
storm  that  was  raging  there  ;  next  tidings  <-f  how 
it  burst  upon  the  Germanic  countries,  how  it 
swept  over  Nice,  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
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hitherto  impassable  barriers  of  tbe  dauphinate  and 
the  invasion  of  Savoy,  which  troubled  the  serene 
sky  of  Italy.  In  the  following  year  the  Italians 
beheld  the  French  in  Germany  victorious  over  the 
English,  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  armies, 
and,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Brabant* 
Holland,  and  the  Germanic  countries  on  the  near 
side  of  the  Rhine,  rush  in  their  triumph  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  Alps,  whither  they  cast  dark  and 
threatening  glances  on  Italy.  Then  they  saw  them, 
repulsed  by  Piedmontese  valor  from  the  heights  of 
It  ins,  return  more  furious  than  ever  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  western  bank  of  the  Genoa  River, 
and,  having  climbed  with  daring  foot  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Maritime  Alps,  pour  down  like  a  tor- 
rent to  the  base  of  Saorgio,  and,  having  carried 
that  fortress  by  s'orm,  ensconce  themselves  firm- 
ly and  with  threatening  aspect  upon  her  heights. 
This  was  the  climax,  and  the  soul  of  the  Italians 
grew  agitated,  at  last  began  t<>  uive  feigns  of  anger, 
terror,  hatred,  sorrow,  hope,  and  f-  ar  ;  and  these 
people,  so  mild,  so  gay,  and  hitherto  so  gentle, 
wen-  mused,  and  henceforth  thought  of  no'hing 
but  tin-  terrible  misfortunes  which  threatened 
their  nati\e  land.  Tin-  Italians  raised  their  heads 
and  showed  their  indignant  faces  when,  in  1795, 
the  Republican  troops  were  d<  IVated  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Pirdmnntesc  at  Vado,  San  Giacomo,  and 
Mologno.  Men  shook  each  other  joyously  by  tho 
hand,  saying  : 

-    Hi.  i   i  :   friends;  what  a  stroke  of  luck.     The 
Croatians,  with  their  waxed  moustaches  and  greasy 
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shirts,  and  our  Contagi  of  Piedmont*  have  given 
the  French  Eepublicans  such  a  combing  that  they 
won't  need  a  hair-dresser  for  a  while.  That's  for 
you,  thieving  rascals,  devil's  brood,  who  wanted  to 
pounce  down  on  Italy,  to  make  up  to  our  youth. 
The  Croatians  broke  their  snout,  and  made  them 
vomit  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  which  they  drank 
at  their  accursed  feasts.  Ha,  ha  !  they  found  out 
they  could  not  go  on  feasting  for  ever.  They 
thought  they  could  gulp  down  Italy,  but  they 
found  it  was  bread  with  a  crust  so  hard  that  it 
broke  their  teeth  and  strained  their  jaws.*' 

And  the  populace,  which,  as  usual,  goes  to  ex- 
treme?, rushed  to  the  taverns  and  intoxicated  them- 
selves drinking  healths  to  General  Devins,  to  Mar- 
shal Wallis,  and  General  Colli.  Every  one  gave 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  war ;  each  one 
thought  himself  a  more  skilful  strategist  than 
Montecnccoli  or  Trivulce,  and  it  was  worth  some- 
thing to  hear  them  discuss  these  weighty  ques- 
tions. 

"  Come  now,  Mr.  Wiseacre,"  cried  Agostino,  the 
mason,  addressing  the  miller,  Ambrogio,  his  voice 
nrarly  drowned  by  the  clink  of  glasses,  "  tell  us 
exactly  where  was  the  batile  of  Vado." 

"  Why  the  deuce  do  you  say  the  battle  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  the  city." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  know  more  than  the  dean. 
Yesterday  evening  he  said  to  Master  Lorenzo  and 

*The  Piedmontese  constantly  use  the  expression  Contag, 
either  as  an  imprecation  or  simple  exclamation.  Napoleon 
always  animate  j  them  at  the  moment  of  an  attack  by  saying  : 
"  On  1  my  brave  Contages,  on  I " 
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Master  Peppo,  on  the  lawn  before  the  church  : 
'The  battle  of  Vado  is  decisive.  The  French 
have  been  driven  thence  ;  they  have  met  with  great 
losses,  many  of  their  troops  having  fallen  under  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  placed  on  the  heights,  and  in 
their  retreat  they  abandoned  their  cannon  and  bag- 
gage. The  G.  rmans  can  now  surround  the  army  of 
Massena  by  attacking  it  on  the  flank.  So  that  the 
battle  of  Vado  is  a  triumph/  Now,  there's  what 
the  dean  said  for  you.  So,  Mr.  Ignoramus,  stop 
your  muttering  and  growling  about  a  word,  and 
tell  us  where  is  Vado." 

"How  do  I  know  ?  Somewhere  over  yonder, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  a  first-class  fortress. 
If  you  could  see  it !  bastions,  casements,  moats, 
and  ou«er  moa's  on  all  sides.  It  will  go  hard  with 
those  that  try  to  take  it." 

Just  then  a  muleteer  entered  the  inn  and  asked 
for  a  flask  of  wine,  that  strong,  heavy  wine,  which 
would  give  life  to  the  dying.  Every  one  exclaimed 
at  once  : 

"  You,  who  have  guided  travellers  for  so  many 
years,  tell  us  of  Vado,  of  the  battle,  of  the  Ger- 
mans." 

"  I  will  tell  you  first  of  all,  that  this  little  doctor, 
who  talks  so  glibly  about  the  royal  fortress,  knows 
nothing  about  it.  Vado  is  a  little  town  on  the 
Genoa  River,  at  the  entrance  to  a  valley  leading 
into  Piedmont." 

"  Were  you  ever  there  ?  " 
•fleu  ;  ten  times  at  least." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  you  see.     What  have  you  to  say  now, 
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learned  professor  ?  I  suppose  San  Giacomo  is  a 
church  of  Vado." 

"  No,  fool ;  San  Giacomo  and  Mologno  are  two 
villages  in  the  mountains  leading  down  to  Pied- 
mont." 

"  Well,  well!  "  cried  Master  Bernardo,  the  tailor, 
whose  nose  was  red  and  pimply — "well,  well  !  the 
French  have  been  driven  by  the  Austrians  and  Sar- 
dinians out  of  Yado,  San  Giacomo,  and  Mologno, 
and  can't  come  down  into  Italy  any  more.  Oh  ! 
the  cowards,  who  did  they  think  they  had  to  deal 
with  ?  By  Bacchus,  they  found  it  was  no  joke 
dealing  with  Wallis  and  Colli  !  One  is  a  German 
who  killed  so  many  Turks  at  Belgrade  that  with 
their  moustaches  he  made  himself  a  mattress  six 
feet  broad  and  four  feet  high  ;  while  at  Raus  and 
Tenda,  Colli  cut  the  French  cannons  in  two  with 
a  single  sword -thrust." 

"My  God  !  is  it  possible,"  cried  the  inn-keeper's 
wife,  ( '  to  cut  a  cannon  in  two  with  a  sword- 
thrust?" 

"Mamma,"  cried  a  bright-looking  little  girl, 
raising  her  voice  above  the  tumult,  "what  are 
cannons  ?  " 

"  They  are  things  made  of  brass  with  a  hole  in 
the  end." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  like  the  maccaroni  at  Naples,  that 
Master  Antonio  liked  so  much.  Why,  that  wasn't 
much  to  do ;  I  could  cut  it  in  two  myself  with  my 
teeth,  while  he  needed  a  sword  1 " 

"Hush,  little  simpleton.  May  the  Madonna 
preserve  us  from  cannons  ! " 
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"  You  will  never  see  them  now,  Dame  Checca," 
said  Master  Titta,  the  shoemaker.  "Just  think  if 
they  had  got  here  !  The  French  are  all  barefooted, 
and  if  they  had  got  into  Italy  would  have  robbed 
all  the  shoe-stores,  taking  away  shoes  and  boots 
and  slippers  and  sabots,  and  forcing  a  regiment  of 
shoemakers  to  march  away  with  them." 

"  Good  !  good  ! "  cried  Master  Bernardo.  "  How 
fine  Master  Titta  would  have  been  with  a  big  cocked 
hat,  a  red  cockade,  and  a  sword  dangling  at  his 
heels.  The  fort  of  Brunetta  would  shake  with  fear 
if  he  came  out  in  that  rig." 

'•None  of  your  jokes,  Mr.  Babbler.  It  is  true 
that  the  French  are  barefooted,  and,  as  they  call 
themselves  Sans  culottes,*  with  all  respect  to  you, 
perhaps  they  would  raise  a  regiment  of  tailors.'' 

"So  they  were  coming  into  Italy  sans  culottes? 
That  was  truly  a  datur  omnibics  to  study  geogra- 
phy." 

"  Yes,  but  they  came  sans  culottes  to  take  those 
of  the  Italians.  It  is  said  that  if  they  had  come 
the  Jews  of  Genoa,  Turin,  and  Casala  would  fur- 
nish them  with  breeches  enough  to  cover  Mon,  Viso, 
and  Monginevra.  And,  to  appear  decent  in  Italy, 
these  sans  culottes  dressed  themselves  in  women's 
clothes  that  they  stole  at  Nice,  Monaco,  Veutimi- 
jrlio,  Allu-ni:;!,  Loano,  or  wherever  else  they  went, 
and  wore  clothes  of  every  form  and  color,  like  walk- 
ing prisms." 

"It  is  true;  we  have  seen  some  prisoners  who 

*  Sans  culottes— without  breeches. 
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positively  looked  like  harlequins,  pantaloons,  or 
clowns,  because  they  wore  pants  made  of  old  coun- 
terpanes or  women's  dresses." 

"A  truce  to  your  vile  jokes,"  said  a  blacksmith 
of  Jacobin  proclivities.  "  It  is  true  the  French,  as 
you  say,  wore  breeches  made  of  counterpanes  and 
petticoats  ;  but  they  had  good  rifles  in  their  hands, 
their  bayonets  cut  readily  through  tough  German 
hides,  and  their  pikes  made  some  rents  in  the  new 
breeches  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  such  rents  as  all 
your  tailors  put  together  cannot  mend.  What  do 
you  know  of  battles,  assaults,  and  surprises  ?  The 
French  performed  prodigies  of  valor  at  San  Gia- 
como ;  it  is  true  they  were  at  last  overpowered  by 
our  overwhelming  majority.  At  Mologno  Keller- 
mann  made  an  atrocious  blunder  in  leaving  only 
two  battalions  in  possession  of  it,  and  the  German 
general,  Argentau,  retook  it  with  five  thousand  fresh 
troops.  Then  Massena,  who  would  attack  hell  and 
the  intrench mcnts  of  Satan  without  the  slightest 
fear,  flew  with  four  heroic  battalions  to  retake  Mo- 
logno. Favored  by  a  dense  fog,  he  approached  the 
German  batteries  unexpectedly,  and  charged  with 
such  impetuosity  that  he  threw  the  cavalry  into 
confusion  ;  but  the  fog,  which  at  first  favored  him, 
was  his  ultimate  ruin.  His  left  wing,  believing  that 
it  was  attacking  the  right  flank  of  Argentau,  be- 
came lost  in  the  mist  and  joined  the  centre,  so  that 
the  enemy's  right  found  its  passage  free,  and  routed 
Massena.  San  Giacomo,  which  was  the  passage  to 
Savov,  and  Mologno,  which  led  to  Vado,  being  taken, 
General  Laharpe  was  forced  to  surrender  Vado  to 
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the  Germans  and  beat  a  retreat.  And  he  lost  his 
cannons,  you  say,  gentlemen  ?  Yes,  but  ask  the 
Germans  what  use  they  could  make  of  them.  Be- 
fore retreating  the  French  nailed  up  twenty  pieces 
of  ordnance  and  two  howitzers.'' 

"  Ho,  ho!"  cried  Master  Agostino,  "what  su- 
gar-plums our  worthy  blacksmith,  Master  Taddeo, 
has  swallowed  !  One  would  think  he  had  been 
aide-de-camp  to  Massena,  assisted  in  person  at  the 
siege  of  Mologno,  and  slain  his  thousands  of  Croa- 
tians." 

"  No,  no,  good  sirs  ! "  cried  Master  Bernardo  ; 
"  but  he  was  called  in  to  nail  up  the  cannons  on 
the  bridge  of  Vado ;  that  is  why  not  a  single  nail 
remains  in  his  forge,  nor  enough  of  iron  to  shoe  a 
mule." 

"  If  all  his  iron  is  gone,"  said  Master  Titta,  "it 
is  because  he  used  it  in  shoeing  the  Jacobins  ;  we 
all  know  they  are  barefooted,  and  if  Taddeo  shod 
them  as  they  deserve  it  would  take  all  his  iron." 

"  As  the  Tuscan  proverb  says  :  Ferrar  le  oche 
(to  shoe  geese)." 

The  wine  had  made  our  politicians  very  talkative 
and  quiti'  heated  in  their  discourse,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  had  they  continued  a  little  longer  on  the 
same  subjects,  jokes  would  have  given  place  to 
blows,  and  blood  have  been  drawn.  Happily,  how- 
ever, two  blind  men  entered  the  inn,  the  one  with 
a  mandolin  and  the  other  with  a  viol.  They  were 
two  old  Venetians,  with  red,  tangled  wigs,  ending 
in  little  i i ruing  up  at  the  end  like  a  hook. 

On.-  of  these  worthy  men  had  an  enormous  hump, 
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the  other  a  bad  limp  ;  the  latter  had  a  mouth  like 
an  old  shoe,  the  upper  lip  all  awry  and  the  lower 
thick  and  hanging.  These  two  men  had  a  guide 
with  them,  a  knavish  young  urchin,  who  made 
raids  on  the  pockets  of  the  audience  while  his  mas- 
ters made  music.  He  usually  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  and  money,  if 
he  found  any,  for  the  young  rogue  was  very  quick. 
Whilst  our  tavern  diplomats  were  in  the  full  heat 
of  an  argument,  Ambrogio,  who  was  a  peaceful 
man,  called  out : 

"  Welcome,  good  blind  men.  Up  with  you  now 
and  give  us  a  little  music.  Sing  us  some  new 
song." 

The  two  blind  men  tuned  their  instruments,  and, 
after  a  sbort  prelude,  began  such  a  discordant 
bniying  that  Dame  Checca's  little  daughter  trem- 
bled and  stopped  her  ears.  But  our  politicians  lis- 
tened to  them  with  a  silent  attention,  which  they 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  given  to  first-class  sing- 
ers, beating  time  upon  the  tables,  or  on  the  floor, 
and  thereby  sending  up  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  ac- 
companying the  song  by  snapping  their  fingers, 
whilst  Master  Taddeo  emptied  his  glass  for  the 
dozenth  time. 

"  That's  what  we  call  music  !  Bravo,  bravissi- 
mo.  Good  Dame  Chccca,  bring  a  bot'le  and  two 
glasses. 

"'Trionferd,  trionferd,  si,  si,  trionferd, 
Trionferd,  si,  si,  si,  trionferd.'  "* 

Whilst  the  Italian  people  were  thus  cheered  by 
*  The  refrain  of  a  song  popular  at  that  time 
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the  good  news  from  Vado  and  Mologno,  Lauretta's 
friend,  Lida,  who  had  not  come  to  see  her  in  some 
time,  at  first  because  she  found  that  Lauretta  in- 
variably turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  wise  counsels, 
and  afterwards  because  of  the  anxiety  and  uneasi- 
ness in  which  the  court  people  lived,  awaiting  the 
progress  of  events.  But  lately  she  had  heard  cer- 
tain reports  and  gossip  about  her  friend  which  had 
gone  the  round  of  the  royal  ante-chambers.  She 
decided  to  go  to  her  and  beg  her  to  give  up  at 
once  and  for  ever  all  thought  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Nardos.  Lida  was,  however,  very,  very  far  from 
suspecting  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  which  her 
friend  had  been  guilty ;  she  thought  it  was  merely 
one  of  Lauretta's  usual  whims,  and  believed  her 
fancy  for  the  Frenchman  merely  a  caprice  and  not 
a  serious  attachment. 

Therefore  she  came  to  see  her,  and,  after  a  few 
commonplaces,  took  her  affectionately  by  the  hand, 
saying  : 

"My  dear  Lauretta,  you  know  that  your  happi- 
ness is  mine,  that  1  have  loved  you  long  and  sin- 
cerely, and.  therefore,  feel  it  a  duty  of  friendship 
ike  every  opportunity  of  being  either  useful  or 
agreeable  to  you.  Between  two  friends  like  us 
there  should  be  community  of  thought,  and  no 
secrets  should  ever  exist.  I  will,  therefore,  tell 
you  frankly  that  at  the  court  I  heard  some  evil 
tongues  making  free  with  your  name  in  connection 
witli  a  person  called  the  vicomte,  who,  it  seems, 
has  mns'untly  hung  round  you.  Need  you  doubt 
I  t.n.k  YMIII-  jun  and  said  that  you  were  both 
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sensible  and  discreet,  though  others  insisted,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  telling  you  so,  that  your  perversity 
had  won  you  the  reputation  of  being  whimsical 
and  capricious.  But  I,  knowing  you  thoroughly, 
told  them  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  your  nervous 
and  sanguine  temperament." 

While  Lida  spoke  she  felt  Lauretta's  hand,  which 
she  held  in  hers,  tremble  and  grow  cold  and  damp. 
Suddenly  snatching  it  away  rudely,  and  throwing 
back  her  curls  with  a  quick,  vehement  gesture,  Lau- 
retta said  angrily  : 

"I  must,  then,  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  your  courb  magnates,  that  they  thus  deign 
to  meddle  with  my  affairs,  yet  fate  has  been  kind 
in  giving  me  such  an  advocate  as  you  to  undertake 
my  defence.  Since  you  have  been  so  exalted  at  the 
court  (here  she  coughed),  I  supposed  that  I  had 
died  out  of  your  memory,  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
rejoice  to  find  myself  mistaken,  for  not  only  have 
you  become  my  advocate,  but  also  a  master  of  phy- 
siology, with  wonderful  knowledge  of  nervous  and 
sanguine  temperaments ;  but  you,  as  well  as  the 
great  people  of  the  court,  would  do  well  to  leave 
me  to  my  whims  and  caprices." 

"  No,  Lauretta,"  said  Lida  calmly  and  quietly  ; 
"you  must  not  be  offended  with  your  friend,  who 
speaks  only  for  your  good.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  The  other  day  the  Duke  of  Monferrato 
and  the  Duke  d'Aosta,  hearing  some  ladies  and 
courtiers  describing  how  ridiculous  the  vicomte 
appeared,  circling  around  your  carriage  on  the 
Valentino,  replied  : 
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" '  We  are  indeed  grieved  to  hear  that  this 
noble  damsel  has  made  herself  the  talk  of  the  town 
by  her  connection  with  an  adventurer.' 

"I  ventured  to  say  with  some  warmth  that  the 
vicomte  was  known  to  be  a  wealthy  nobleman, 
whereupon  the  two  princes  smiled  and  said  : 

"'Lida,  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  would  weep  on 
such  a  breast.  We  know  very  well  what  cross  he 
should  bear  on  his  forehead,  and  whence  comes 
the  money  which  he  scatters  right  and  left  in 
Turin.' 

"  I  would  have  answered,  and  my  tongue  fairly 
ached  to  tell  them  some  of  the  good  things  of 
him  which  you  told  me  three  mouths  ago,  but  the 
Duchess  de  Chablais,  my  mistress,  looked  askance 
at  me,  and  I  was  silent." 

"I  cannot  but  be  sensible,"  said  Lauretta,  "of 
the  interest  which  they  take  in  me.  Truly  the 
young  princes  are  too  kind.  But  do  you  know, 
Lidu,  whence  all  this  bitterness  ?  I  know  it  well, 
though  I  have  ncrer  lived  at  the  court.  The  name 
of  Frenchman  has  become  a  bitter  morsel  to  the 
house  of  Savoy.  If,  instead  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Nardos,  it  was  some  Baron  de  Staremberg,  Sturcm- 
liofT  in  -in  fart,  I  warrant  you  he  might  rido 

beside  my  carriage,  come  into  my  box  at  the  opera, 
or  accompany  me  to  church,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  their  highnesses." 

"  What  absurdity,  my  friend  !  You  take  a 
wroii  f  the  matter.  It  is  not  a  question  of 

ichmcn  or  Germans  ;  it  is  a  matter  concerning 
your  honor  and  that  of  your  family." 
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"Yes,  yes;  since  the  treaty  of  Valenciennes, 
the  Germans  are  everything ;  the  salvation  of 
Italy,  the  safety  of  Sardinia,  in  a  word,  our  happi- 
ness must  come  from  that  greasy  l.crd,  whose 
hattalions,  when  they  pass  along  t  e  Dora  Grossa, 
leave  such  an  odor  thst  we  are  forced  to  close  our 
windows  and  doors  to  prevent  disease." 

"Your  nostrils  are  too  delicate,  Lauretta;  but 
for  my  pa-t  I  prefer  their  grease  to  the  rags  and 
tatters  of  those  vile  Jacobins,  who  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  Alps  do  not  waft  us  such  a  delightful 
perfume." 

"  If  they  are  barefooted,  ragged,  and  torn,  they 
are  brave,  energetic,  and  clean." 

"  Yes,  they  stand  before  the  mirror  combing 
their  mustaches,  and  washing  themselves  three 
times  a  day  with  almond  or  musk  scented  soap." 

"  Perhaps,  but  still  they  do  not  grease  them- 
selves wi  h  soap,  la  d,  and  tallow  like  your  Croa- 
lians,  who  smear  their  shirts,  mustaches,  and  hair 
with  them.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it.  Let 
us  change  the  subject." 

"Yes,  after  observing  that  the  Austrian  officers 
are  all  of  r,oble  families,  courteous,  well-bred,  ai;d 
educated,  coming  from  the  Universities  of  Vienna, 
Prague,  Presburg,  Olinutz,  and  o  her  great  cities 
of  the  empire.  Most  of  them  speak  French  and 
Italian  fluently.  They  are  excellent  musicians, 
good  dancers,  draw  and  paint  very  fairly,  and  are 
in  all  respects  a3  polished  and  accomplished  as  the 
French  or  the  Italian  lords,  and  without  their 
vanity  and  affectation," 
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"Bravo,  Lida  !  you  should  marry  Colonel 
Uckassovicb,  who  is  said  to  be  the  Adonis  of  the 
court,  and  who  makes  his  horse  curvet  so  bravely 
in  the  alleys  of  the  arsenal.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
waxed  mustaches  are  twisted  so  as  to  endanger 
his  eyes,  and  to  look  like  the  fangs  of  a  scorpion." 

"  You  are  begging  the  question,  Lauretta,  and  I 
would  recall  you  to  our  starting-point  by  begging, 
imploring,  beseeching  you  to  be  careful  and  to 
take  the  advice  of  those  who  love  yon.  Let  this 
vicomte  see  that  he  cannot  act  tl">  role  of  trouba- 
dour or  clandestine  lover  to  noble  Italian  girls. 
You  will  recover  your  peace  of  mind  and  comfort 
your  mother,  whose  sufferings  are  pitiful,  and  have 
told  on  her,  for  I  find  her  sadly  changed.  Re- 
member, my  Lauretta,  that  your  father  will  soon 
be  home  from  Venice,  and  you  know  that  the 
Count  d'Almavilla  is  not  a  man  to  brook  the 
thoi.ght  that  his  daughter  is  the  plaything  of  a 
person  whom  none  of  the  exiled  French  nobles 
know  even  by  name." 

"  Oh  !  would  that  my  father  were  already  here. 
II  is  not  the  man  to  brook  that  idle  fools  should 
im-ddle  with  his  family  affairs.  If  the  court  wants 
to  be  malicious,  let  it ;  it  is  nothing  new.  But  I 
will  tell  you,  though  YOU  have  become  a  great  lady, 
that  if  you  want  me  to  consider  you  as  a  friend 
you  will  let  me  take  care  of  my  own  honor  and 
my  own  affairs  in  peace.  You  puritans  are  all 
alike,  you  take  care  of  other  people's  business  and 
ct  yonr  own/' 

Whilst  the  obstinate  girl   thus  rudely  rejected 
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her  friend's  advice,  the  neighing  of  a  horse  and 
three  cuts  of  a  whip  were  heard  under  the  windows 
of  the  apartment,  which  gave  out  upon  the  street. 
At  this  signal,  without  waiting  to  bid  Lida  good- 
by,  Lauretta  rushed  out  upon  the  balcony.  The 
young  girl  was  going  away  grieved  by  Lauretta's 
obstinacy  when  she  met  Julia,  who  saluted  her 
respectfully,  and  said  : 

"  You  have  just  left  Signorina  Lauretta  ?  If 
you  only  knew  how  she  has  changed  lately  !  She  is 
always  grave,  retired,  speaks  little,  and  does  not 
read  those  books— you  know  the  ones  I  mean  ? 
And  then  she  used  to  be  always  dissatisfied  with  her 
dress  ;  she  wanted  it  open  here,  illusion  put  in 
there,  her  hair  fixed  Pompadour  or  Sevigne.  She 
used  to  nearly  drive  me  crazy  ;  now  she  never  says 
a  word,  never  scolds  about  the  color  of  her  dres*, 
the  choice  of  her  ribbons,  the  fall  of  her  lace.  And 
when  I  lace  her  corsage  I  feel  her  heart  beat  like  a 
hammer.  Sometimes  she  trembles  violently,  and 
grows  red  and  pale  alternately,  but  is  always  quiet, 
letting  me  dress  her  like  a  paper  doll.  She  was 
never  so  gentle  before,  and  I  am  delighted.  The 
last  few  days  she  rose  rather  late,  being  indisposed  ; 
but  as  she  could  not  go  down  to  the  chapel  for 
Mass,  she  went  to  the  late  Mass  at  Santa  Teresa, 
where  she  read  her  prayer-book  piously,  never  even 
raising  her  eyes.  That  is  a  change  !  Then  she  did 
something  so  beautiful  and  good  that  I  thank  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  it,  and  which,  when  I  am  al- 
lowed to  tell,  will  please  every  one  ;  but  my  young 
mistress  told  me  to  tell  no  one,  not  even  the  coun- 
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tess.  In  a  word,  Donna  Lida,  there  is  such  a  sud- 
den change  in  her  that  old  Prassede  fears  she  is 
going  to  be  a  nun.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  This  good  news  gives  me  great  pleasure.  But 
on  what  terras  is  she  with  her  mother  ?" 

'She  does  not  speak  to  her,  you  know.  Such 
things  will  happen  in  families.  A  certain  letter 
came  ;  her  mother  remonstrated  with  her  as  gently 
as  possible  ;  but  you  know  the  siguorina,  she  does 
cot  like  remonstrances.  Still,  I  think  that  led  to 
her  conversion,  and  since  that  time  she  has  not 
been  herself." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  saw  that  in  speaking  with  her  a 
moment  ago.  Her  devotion  is  of  a  singular  kind. 
But  good-by,  Julia." 


CHAPTEE   XXXIII. 

THE   POZZI  *    OF   THE    DUCAL   PALACE. 

WHEN  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  about  a  year 
before  his  death,  was  sojourning  at  his  villa  of 
Poggio-Imperiale,  near  Florence,  he  was  informed 
that  a  rich  banker  had  just  purchased  a  charming 
country  house  situated  on  a  liitle  eminence  at  some 
miles  from  the  city.  Its  beautiful  garden,  its  foun- 
tains, its  long,  shady  alleys,  its  groves,  and  all  its 
other  beauties  were  described  to  him  in  g'owing 
terms  ;  as  likewise  the  magnificence  of  the  palace, 
the  rich  and  elegant  furniture,  all  of  which  were 
said  to  be  marvellous.  So,  one  One  September 
morning,  the  prince  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  in 
readiness  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  desired  the  out- 
riders to  pr<  ceed  to  the  banker's  villa. 

This  sudden  resolve,  which  was  totally  unfore- 
seen, prevented  the  prince's  steward  from  fore- 
warning the  banker,  and  the  Grand  Duke  was 
therefore  certain  to  take  them  quite  unawares. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  A  gardener  who  was 
at  work  on  the  flower-beds  saw  a  number  of  car- 
riages arriving,  preceded  by  a  courier.  He  ran  in 
to  his  master  and  said  : 

*  Poxzi,  wells  or  cisterns. 
683 
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"  The  Graud  Duke  is  coming  to  the  villa." 

The  evening  before  the  banker  had  given  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment  to  a  number  of  Florentine 
and  foreign  lords  and  ladies,  who  had  retired  lute 
after  the  ball,  and  were  still  in  bed.  When  the 
banker  heard  of  the  Grand  Duke's  approach  he, 
being  a  sensible  man  and  a  man  of  the  world,  was 
not  disturbed,  justly  considering  that  the  prince 
was  visiting  his  domain  merely  for  an  agreeable 
pastime.  He  therefore  went  hastily  to  the  various 
apartments  of  his  guests,  waking  those  who  slept 
and  telling  them  to  remain  in  bed,  saying  : 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  remain  perfectly  quiet ;  the 
(I rand  Duke  is  about  to  visit  your  rooms." 

Hi-  drew  down  all  the  curtains  of  the  beds  and 
opened  all  the  windows  to  let  in  the  air,  then  gave 
orders  to  the  steward  to  prepare  a  good  breakfast. 
When  his  highness  arrived  the  banker  met  him  as 
calmly  as  if  the  visit  had  been  long  expected. 

(Ir^ud  Duke  was  at  first  ushered  into  a  pretty 
little  xalon  on  the  ground-floor,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  visit  the  parks,  terraces,  lawns,  groves, 
and  other  delights  of  the  p'ace.  At  1  ugth  they 
rncd  to  the  house,  and  the  prince  passed  up 
broad,  p<>li>hed  marble  staircases,  and  went  through 
immense  sui.ed  of  apartments,  where  he  beheld  a 
profusion  of  pictures,  statues,  tapestries,  and  the 
most  elegant  furniture.  He  admired  the  perfect 
taste  of  the  carpets,  curtains,  draperies,  bronzes, 
and  i  :y  of  ornaments. 

When  the  (iraml  Duke  stopped  before  the  beds, 
of  which  he  admired  the  elegant  appointments,  the 
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ladies  behind  the  curtains  felt  their  hearts  beat,  their 
faces  grow  moist  with  cold  sweat  or  covered  with 
burning  blushes.  They  feared  that  at  any  moment 
curiosity  might  lead  the  prince  to  draw  aside  the 
curtains,  for  they  did  not  reflect  that  princes  rarely 
raise  veils  to  examine  what  goes  on  around  them. 
They  need  not  have  been  afraid.  After  having 
leisurely  examined  the  sleeping-apartments  the 
prince  departed  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
lords  or  ladies  were  in  almost  every  bed,  separate  d 
from  the  company  only  by  the  curtains'  silken 
screen.  After  breakfast  I'.ie  duke  thanked  the 
banker  for  his  hospitality,  complimented  him  on 
his  new  acquisition,  got  into  his  carriage,  and  drove 
away.  The  banker's  ready  and  clever  device  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  prince,  who  loudly  praised 
and  admired  his  tact  and  presence  of  mind,  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  the  fear  and  suspense  of  those  hid- 
den behind  the  silken  curtains. 

The  secret  societies  play  the  same  game,  but  in 
a  much  graver  and  more  fatal  manner.  Tuns  did 
the  Venetian  Freemasons  deceive  the  doge  and 
Senate,  traitorously  giving  them  the  best  possible 
accounts  of  the  situation  of  the  republic.  They 
misled  the  people  with  a  smiling  appearance  of 
peace  and  safety,  showing  them  how  the  wise 
Government  of  Venice  had  found  means,  by  un- 
urmcd  neutrality,  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet  in 
her  cities,  whilst  above  the  Alps  were  bwering 
storms,  of  which  only  the  distant  echo  reached  her 
fortunate  subjects.  To  the  Senate  they  said  :  "  Tho 
people  are  always  faithful  to  the  Administration  of 
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your  excellencies;  they  confidently  depend  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  state  inquisitors  ;  they  live  in  the 
midst  of  abundance;  they  are  surrounded  by  de- 
lights; they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  wise  laws; 
the\  de.-irc  no  change,  for  they  abhor  it,  and  if  any 
one  should  be  so  perfidious  as  to  conspire  against 
you,  a  thousand  arms  would  be  raised,  and  a  thou- 
sand breas  s  offered,  to  oppose  the  sacrilegeous 
attempt.  The  frontier  towns  are  well  fortified, 
provisions  are  abundant,  arms  are  in  readiness,  t':e 
ar  illcry  is  loaded.  And  why  should  your  lordships 
condescend  to  take  cognizance  of  such  trifles  ? 
Who  would  ever  dare  to  cross  the  boundaries  of 
the  most  powerful  of  republics,  the  wisest  of  govern- 
ments, the  most  magnanimous  of  liuma!,  insti'u- 
lions  ?  A  single  glance  from  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark 
is  so  formidable  that  the  most  audacious  and  pow- 
irful  nations  bend  before  her.  Therefore  let  the 
most  Serene  Doge  and  the  most  excellent  Senate  en- 

i:i  peace  the  happy  influence  <f  the  lucky  star 
which  for  forty  years  has  been  in  the  ascendant  for 
V  nice,  and  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much 

lligcnce,    civilization,    and    wealth  ;    of    such 
nf  mind,  gay  yet  sprightly  character,  lofty 
•  •lion  in  the  arts,  courteous  and  bril- 
liant mmmrs,  making  the  Venetians  undisputedly 

pie  in  Italy." 

If  I       I.1  pabli    of  Venice,  in  passing  with 

0  i' less   security    amoni;     the    rich     and     spacious 

\\jich  she  wa<  conducted  by 

h   r    parricidal    ol  .     who     d<  ccivc.l    her    with 

dclu.-ive     promise! — had    cxtcuoVd    IK  r    hand    and 
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drawn  aside  the  curtains,  she  would  have  seen  be 
hind  them,  not  indeed  young  and  noble  lords 
or  ladies  such  as  those  who  were  concealed  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  venomous  and 
deadly  dragons  plotting  in  secret  to  accomplish 
the  downfall  and  ruin  of  their  country.  She 
would  have  seen  many  of  the  Council  of  the  Wise, 
to  whom  she  had  entrusted  the  most  delicate 
affairs  of  state,  betraying  her  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  fomenting  intestine  seditions,  and  directing 
outward  attacks.  She  would  have  seen  t'  em 
keeping  from  the  Senate  the  salutary  warnings  of 
ambassadors,  who,  in  the  name  of  Catherine  of 
Eussia,  George  of  England,  Leopold  of  Austria, 
Amadeus  of  Sardinia,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Borne,  bade  her  beware, 
bade  her  arm  herself,  bad  3  her  be  watchful,  bade 
her  form  alliances  with  them  which  should  sus- 
tain her  against  republican  rage,  that  threatened 
all  Italy  ;  and  finally  warned  her  from  Paris  of  the 
horrible  designs  of  the  Directory-*-to  pounce  with 
certainty  upon  the  republic,  surprise  her  un- 
armed, feeble,  and  defenceless,  divide  her,  and 
give  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  the  emperor,  as  a 
peace-offering  and  in  exchange  for  the  L>w  Coun- 
tric  s. 

She  would  have  seen  that  many  of  her  patricians 
had  given  their  names  to  the  secret  societies  of 
Masons  and  Illuminati,  who  in  Venice  had  held 
secret  meetings,  where  men  met  who  had  sworn  to 
corrupt  the  people,  urge  them  to  revolt,  to  theft, 
to  sacrilege,  till  they  despised  laws,  trampled  on  all 
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rig1  ts,  planned  the  downfall  of  the  nobility, 
led  their  time  in  idleness  and  debauch,  coveted 
the  wealth  of  the  lords,  hated  and  insulted  priests, 
c'.tirches,  and  the  worship  of  God. 

She  would  have  be1  eld  many  noble  ladies  of  the 
first  houses  of  Venice  full  of  vanity,  levity,  and 
c  rruption  of  heart,  the  impious  scepticism  of  tho 
French  philosophers  having  killed  in  their  minds 
the  faith  which  had  ever  been  the  glory  of  Venetian 
matrons;  have  beheld  them,  we  repeat,  givi  g  wel- 
come day  and  night  in  their  palaces  to  Jacobin 
emi-saries,  concluding  treaties  of  peace  with  them 
to  tho  prejudice  of  the  state,  becoming  affiliated  to 
Masonic  lodges  in  Paris,  riving  refuge  to  spies  of 
the  inquisitors,  favoring  ihci:*  fl.'ght,  supplying  them 
with  m  .n-.-y,  uii'l  saving  them  from  falling  into  t'  c 
hands  of  justice.  She  would  have  seen  these  nymphs 
of  the  Adriatic  embroidering  banners  for  the  con- 
spirators, making  acorns,  cockades,  and  tricolored 
fringe  to  adn.n  the  hats  of  the  new  heroes,  who 
aw;iiled  the  hour  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
>n.* 

Tliis  base  treachery  was  kept  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Doge  and  Senate,  and  concealed  behind  the  silken 
draperies  \\liiea  sen  ened  them.  The  Wise  of  the 
Council  showed  the  Si -nate only  gilded  apartments, 
iliful  draper!  s,  rich  ornaments  which  embel- 
li.-hed  and  decorated  the  outer  walls  .  i  th:-  repub- 
lics, without  ever  allowing  them  (heslii:  test  glance 

*  The  day  when  the  Fn 

I   to  tho  people  seventy  t  .re«l  cock- 

•Idered  \\\\\\  iln-ir  ,-wu  hands.      This  uehavo  i 
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behind  the  treacherous  curtains.  There  were, 
however,  some  prudent  and  daring  hands  which, 
from  time  to  time,  raised  a  corner  and  cast  a  pierc- 
ing glance  under  the  covering  that  hid  the  treason, 
so  carefully  kept  from  the  sight  of  the  heads 
of  the  Government.  These  clear-sighted  persons 
deplored  their  cndulousness,  so  basely  abused  by 
knaves  and  sharpers,  and  likewise  lamented  the 
imminent  ruin  and  downfall  of  their  country. 

Our  Abbe  Ten  tori  was  of  the  small  number  of 
men  who  knew  human  perfidy  ;  he  knew,  if  our 
readers  will  remember,  where  the  devil  kept  his 
tail,  as  the  saying  is.  He  had  given  the  Count 
d'Almavilla  the  clearest  proofs  of  his  foresight 
during  the  short  trip  which  they  had  taken  to- 
gether to  the  glass-works  of  Muruno  ;  nor  have  our 
readers  forgotten,  we  trust,  the  conversation  of  the 
abbe  with  the  Zior  Zanet'o,  who,  worthy  man,  was 
of  the  number  of  those  who  are  constancy  occupied 
with  court  matters,  and  who  at  the  very  name  of 
their  highnesses  bowed  with  profoundest  respect. 
He  still  wore  the  scarlet  mantle,  periwig  in  two 
tails,  queue  done  up  in  a  silken  net-work,  and 
small  three-cornered  hat;  in  a  word,  the  dre.-s  of 
the  olden  time,  such  as  some  of  us  remember  to 
have  seen  upon  our  ancient  grandsires. 

One  evening,  just  when  the  sun  was  setting  on 
the  Lagoon,  Zior  Zunetto  went  out  on  the  Piazetta, 
intending  to  take  a  turn  on  the  Quay  degli  Schia- 
voni,  when  he  met  the  Abbe  Ten  tori,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  a  long  time. 

"  How  goes  it  with  you,  Zior  Zunetto  ?  "  said 
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the  abbe,  offering  him  a  pinch  of  Albania  snuff. 
"  It  is  good,  my  dear  sir.  It  is  some  which  I  ma- 
nipulated mjself,  left  it  to  fermen,  in  the  sun,  and 
put  it  up  in  hermetically-sealed  jars.  Unhappily, 
we  must  now  use  it  in  small  quantities,  and  only  on 
grand  occasions,  to  tickle  our  noses  and  make  us 
say,  God  bless  you  !  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
last  we  shall  ge;." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Ls  the  Levant  about  to 
disappear,  that  we  shall  have  no  more  tobacco  ? 
Give  me  another  pinch  ;  it  is  fine,  fine." 

He  sneezed  violently,  and  the  abbe  said  : 

"  Good  !  May  God  guard  you,  Zior  Zanetto,  and 
at  the  same  time  guard  their  most  serene  high- 
nesses of  St.  Murk.  Oh  !  if  I  could  give  them  a 
pinch  which  would  wake  them  up  by  a  famous 
sneeze  or  two  Iik2  yours,  believe  me  it  would  be 
well  for  them,  and  our  noses  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  heini:  deprived  of  Turkish  tobacco." 

"There  it  is  again!  What  ate  you  talking 
about  ?  Are  you  afraid  that  the  Turks  are  going  to 
make  war  on  us  and  close  the  ports  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Soria,  to  deprive  us  of  tobacco  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  am  more  afraid  that  their  highnesses 
will  lose  their  noses,  and  consequently  have  no 
farther  need  of  tobacco." 

The  Zi<»r  Z  metto  turned  pale,  shivered,  seized 
the  abbe  by  tin-  arm,  ami,  drau  in^  close  to  him, 
said  in  a  stilled  voice  : 

"Most,  iinprudr  it  man.  hus'.i  !  hu>h  !  Do  you 
want  to  be  thrown  into  the  dungeons  <>!'  l'i..mbi  ? 
My  God  !  what  qu-  «  r  mm  then  are  in  the  world. 
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Why,  do  3011  not  know  that  it  might  cost  us  our 
heads  if  we  were  overheard  sp  -aking  so  irreverently 
of  our  Government  ?  Do  you  not  see  crowds  of 
people  around  us  ?  How  do  we  know  hut  some  of 
them  are  spies  of  the  inquisitors  ?  And  you — 
as  if  we  were  in  our  own  room,  with  doors  and 
windows  carefully  fastened — will  go  on  speaking  of 
such  matters  !  What  pleasure  can  you  find  in 
ruining  a  poor  man  who  minds  his  own  business  ?" 

But  Zanetto,  who  was  as  curious  as  he  was  cow- 
ardly, led  the  abbe  gently,  as  if  to  ensure  his  safety, 
towards  some  little  summer-houses,  which  were 
afterwards  destroyed  and  made  into  public  gardens. 
After  having  looked  carefully  around  him,  he 
raised  the  tails  of  his  long  coat  and  sat  down  be- 
side his  friend  on  a  stone  b  nch  close  by  t'-e  La- 
goon. He  put  his  stick  between  Ins  feet,  and,  lean- 
ing his  chin  upon  his  hands,  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  My  dear  Tentori,  you  are  a  clever,  sagacious, 
and  clear-sighted  man,  one  who  has  the  entree 
everywhere,  to  the  salons  of  the  patricians,  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  ambassadors  ;  in  a  word,  a 
man  who  knows  everything.  Now,  what  do  you 
mean  by  saying  that  their  highnesses  will  lose  their 
noses  ?  " 

"I  think,  if  I  a  n  not  mistaken,  that  when  one's 
head  is  cut  off  the  nose  goes  too,  and  there  is  no 
farther  need  of  Eastern  or  Western  tobacco." 

"What  !  what  !  is  the  State  in  danger  ?  You 
speak  mysteriously  and  in  riddles,  like  the  subter- 
ranean voices  which,  on  the  night  of  the  Epiph- 
any, issued  from  the  Pozzi  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the 
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great  cisterns  of  the  field  of  San  Silvatore,  and  the 
little  field  behind  the  Frari.  I  still  tremble  and 
start  in  my  sleep  with  a  fearful  beating  of  the 
heart." 

"Did  you  hear  the  voices,  Zior  Zanetto,  or  did 
your  imagination  cause  you  to  suppose  you  heard 
them,  as  often  occurs  with  supers'itious  people  ?" 

"  It  is  n«>t  a  question  of  imagination  or  supersti- 
tion. I  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  the  voices,  and 
was  almost  suffocated  by  the  crowd  which  gathered 
and  crushed  me  against  the  parapet  in  their  efforts 
to  approach  the  Pozzi.  When  I  think  of  it  my 
blood  runs  cold.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  ;  I  was 
going  down  the  Giant's  Stairway  about  half-past  one 
at  night,  having  gone  to  the  palace  to  transact 
some  business  with  one  of  the  Wise.  I  had  just  g  t 
to  the  middle  of  the  stairs  when  I  saw  some  persons 
running  towards  the  Pozzi,  where  they  stopped,  and 
seemed  to  be  listening.  One  of  these  people  came 
back,  and,  seeing  me,  said  : 

"  '  Come  this  way,  will  you  ? ' 

"  I  approached  and  heard  confused  voices  com- 
ing from  the  depths  of  the  caverns.  My  hair 
stood  on  end.  Thinking  that  it  was  some  one  in  dan- 
ger of  suffocation,  I  would  have  run  to  call  the 
I'd,  hut  I  distinctly  heard  these  words  coming 
from  the  cavern  : 

"  '  People,  people,  the  hour  approaches  !  Tew ;»/.< 
••/'/  nirijilim! ' 

us  a  moment's  silence,  and  the  voice 

inilrd  : 
"  '  The  hour  has  struck  !' 
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"Scarcely  wore  the  words  tittered  than  a  multitude 
of  people  rushed  out  upon  the  Square  of  S'.  Mark, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  c;sterns,  crushing  me 
against  the  railing.  Almost  stifled,  I  managed 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  escape  from  the 
palace,  terrified  and  amuzed  at  these  horrible 
voices.  Just  as  I  passed  out  I  was  assailed  by 
a  whirlwind  so  terrible  that  it  blew  me  violently 
towards  the  Zecca.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
rec  »vering  myself,  and,  but  that  I  grasped  at  the 
pillar  of  Isodoro,  I  would  have  bten  blown  into  the 
sea.  The  waves  dashed  violently  against  the  shore  ; 
the  gondolas  were  hurled  against  each  other ;  the 
mariners  shrieked  ;  the  people  fled,  and  were 
thrown  down  as  they  went.  Every  one  was  terri- 
fied without  knowing  why  ;  the  night  was  dark,  the 
fog  dense  ;  the  nun  fell  in  torrents.  Those  who 
heard  the  mysterious  voices  came  out  of  the  palace 
terrified.  People  from  the  Procuratie  rushed  in  the 
direction  of  tie  Pozzi.  From  the  Pozzi  to  the  Pi- 
azza all  was  confusion,  terror,  lamentation,  and 
confusion.  Every  one  exclaimed  : 

"  '  What  is  coming  upon  us  ?  God  help  us ! 
Lord,  we  have  heard  departed  souls  speaking  in  the 
Pozzi ;  they  warned  us — the  time  is  near,  the  hour 
has  come.  Je^us,  what  hour  is  it  ?  is  it  the  last 
Judgment  ?  What  means  Tempi's  non  erit  am- 
plius  ?  that  is  what  the  preachers  say.  Ah  !  our 
sins.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  Help,  come  to  our 
aid!' 

"  My  dear  Ten  tori,  that  is  what  occurred  that 
terrible  night.  I  wanted  to  get  into  my  house,  but 
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found  it  impossible  to  pass  the  Merceria,  because  of 
the  crowd  that  thronged  it  on  every  side  or  rushed 
towards  the  cisterns  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  de- 
parted souls.  People  whispered  to  each  other  : 

"  '  Do  you  know  that  strange  voices  have  also 
been  heard  coming  fr.,m  the  wells  of  San  Sal- 
vatore,  and  predicting  misfortunes?  Flames  and 
smoke  have  been  seen  issuing  from  the  wells  of 
Guidecca.  Fire  proceeding  from  water!  what  is 
coming  upon  us  ?' 

"  So  said  the  people.  I  succeeded  in  getting  into 
my  house,  and  shut  myself  in.  During  the  follow- 
ing days  I  heard  all  that  was  said,  and  all  the  pre- 
dictions and  rumors  that  spread  through  Venice." 

"My  poor,  dear  Zior  Zanetto,  stop,  take  breath, 
I  beg  of  you,  or  you  will  suffocate.  What  you  have 
told  me  is  all  a  well-acted  tragedy.'' 

"  Tragedy,  my  dear  abbe  !  Subterranean  voices, 
strange  and  terrible,  that  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  tilled  them  with  affright  !" 

"That  is  exactly  what  the  voices  wanted — to 
frighten,  astonish,  and  confuse  the  people,  and  to 
spread  distrust  throughout  Venice.  Such  games 
are  not  new  ;  it  is  an  old  trick  of  wretches  who 
love  to  fisli  in  a  troubled  sea." 

that,  in  your  opinion,  the  voices  from  the 
cisterns  were  not  those  of  an  angry  God,  of  ex  termi- 
nal! i  >,  or  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  deported?  " 

••Why.    Xinr   Xanetto,   are   you   really    then   so 
ulc.us  as  that  ?     I  will   tell   you    what    it  is  all 
aboir,     The  Masons  and  other  members  of  F» 
societies  want  to  spread  terror  throughout  the  re- 
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public.  They  know  very  well  that  the  French  Re- 
publicans, after  the  defeat  of  San  Giacomo,  Me- 
logno,  and  Vado,  on  the  Genoa  River,  have  retired 
to  Borghetto,  where  they  concentrated  their  forces 
and  fortified  themselves  on  the  mountains.  The 
Germans  and  Piedmontese,  in  spite  of  their  united 
efforts,  have  never  been  able  to  dislodge  them  from 
tlio  e  strong  points  and  drive  them  beyond  the  Var. 
The  allies  have  gained  nothing  in  this  year's  cam- 
paign, and  the  gates  of  Italy  are  still  open  to  the 
French.  On  the  return  of  the  fine  season,  witti  the 
help  of  reinforcements  from  France,  they  will  at- 
tempt to  push  their  right  wing  across  the  Bormida 
and  ensconce  their  left  wing  in  the  very  heart  of 
Piedmont.  If,  as  hitherto,  the  German  troops  are 
disbanded,  the  French  are  so  bold  and  daring  that 
they  will  at  one  bound  cross  the  Po,  and  then  good- 
by  to  the  Venetian  provinces  in  that  vicinity.  But 
Venice  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Lagoon,  and  to  reach 
it,  my  Zanetto,  it  would  require  wings.  It  becomes 
apparent  to  these  wretches  that  Venice  cannot  be 
taken  by  assault.  What  do  these  accursed  Free- 
masons do  then  ?  They  assume  the  role  of  spirits  or 
demons,  to  frighten  and  agitate  the  people,  to  spread 
distrust  in  the  Senate,  the  Council  of  Ten,  the 
W.se  of  the  Colhge,  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark, 
and  the  state  inquLitors.  Alarm  is  easily  com- 
municated from  one  to  the  other.  Among  the 
very  leaders  of  t!io  Administration  they  seek  to 
bring  disorder  and  discord,  and  to  urge  the  people 
to  mutiny  and  sedition." 

"  Very  good  ;  but  I  heard  the  voices  from  the 
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Pozzi  myself.*  Tan  jut*  HUH  <•/•//  (tmplius ;  the 
meaning  of  the  Lit  in  is  clear ;  every  one  under- 
stands it,  or  if  not,  they  get  the  priest  to  explain 
it." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  voices  came  from  the  wells, 
but  when  the  first  alarm  was  over  the  three  in- 
quisitors sent  down  men  by  night  into  the  Pozzi,  and 
these  men  discovered  that  at  the  foot  of  the  wells 
there  were  little  windows,  under  the  water  level,  of 
which  they  gave  an  exact  description.  Then  the  in- 
quisitors had  all  the,  subterraneous  passages  opened, 
and  certain  cells  were  found  with  iron  doors  fas- 
tened with  rusty  bolts  On  examining  them  closely, 
they  saw  that  these  bolts  hud  lately  been  drawn. 
When  the  doors  were  opemd  tubes  were  found  con- 
necting with  the  cisterns.  Through  one  of  these 
tubes  passed  the  sepulchral  voices  which  terrified 
you  and  all  who  heard  them.  The  keepers  were 
seized,  and  tlie  secret  disclosed  at  a  secret  trial. 
You  see,  Zior  Zanetto,  how  they  got  to  the  bottom 
of  that  terrible  affair.  It  is  said  that  many  a 
gequin  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  keep 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  dungeons. 
Patricians  suspected  of  Freemasonry  appeared  in 
tin-  tribunals  to  defend  and  excuse  the  prisoners, 
iiiimin^  till-in  innocent,  and  that  it  was  a  mali- 
cious trick  of  the  Cavali<  ri  <1«  Ha  Notte.  f  This  was, 
in  reality,  a  device  of  the  inquisitors  to  bring  dis- 

liese  voices  were  probably  a  ventriloquial  effect,  but  were 
p08iti\»  lv  lit-lifved  by  the  Venetians  of  that  day  to  be  some- 
thing supernatural. 

:!i<  •••!•.  <>f  the  night,  who  are  charged  to  keep  order  at  night 
f.--n\  ii-  <>r  pbivs,  in  taverns  and  gambling-houses,  and  to  pur- 
sue I 
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credit  on  the  real  friends  of  the  country.  The 
people  heard  them  and  took  their  part,  and  the 
Masons  rejoiced  because  they  had  gained  their  evil 
end,  which  was  to  cast  the  brand  of  discord  among 
the  Venetians." 

"  You  speak  so  confidently  that  I  believe  you  ; 
but,  my  dear  Tentori,  if  I  grant  you  that  the  voices 
were  not  supernatural,  how  can  you  explain  the 
flames  that  issued  from  the  wells  ?" 

1  'That  was  so  readily  explained  that  the  fraud 
was  immediately  discovered.  Those  rascals  let 
down  into  the  wells,  during  the  night,  a  mortar  full 
of  powder,  sulphur,  and  nitre,  just  as  for  fireworks. 
To  this  they  attached  a  sulphur  wick.  They  then 
set  fire  to  the  wick  and  let  it  down  into  the  mortar 
as  the  spark  into  the  mine  ;  it  ignited  the  combus- 
tibles, which  of  course  sent  forth  fire  and  smoke." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  such  rascality  could  be  car- 
ried on  ?  Ah  !  the  gallows-birds,  the  incarnate 
devils.  But  are  you  sure  of  this,  my  dear  abbe  ?" 

"  Well,  you  are  innocent  of  the  ways  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  hard  to  be  convinced,  too.  I  saw  the 
mortar,  which  was  drawn  from  the  depth  of  the 
well,  and  held  it  in  my  hand.  Is  that  enough  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Quite  enough  ;  I  do  not  care  to  hear  more  of 
their  rascality.  But  you  alluded  to  dangers  which 
threaten  their  serene  highnesses.  If  their  heads  are 
cut  off,  the  republic  is  dead." 

"  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  these  wretches  want ; 
it  is  this  hope  that  inspires  them  ;  it  was  such  a 
hope  that  made  them  lead  Louis  XVI.  from  the 
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palace  to  the  prison,  from  the  prison  to  the  scaf- 
fold." 

"But  still  they  are  Repuhlicans,  and  so  are 
our  lords.  Is  not  Venice  a  republic  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
republics  and  Republicans,  the  same  difference  as 
between  a  noble  matron  and  a  ragged  beggar  wo- 
man. Yet  both  are  women — the  first  a  queen,  the 
second  a  beggar.  The  wretches  who  want  to  found 
their  French  sect  in  Venice  are  plebeians  who 
would  cast  every  patrician  into  a  dunge-m  and  take 
upon  ihemselves  the  honors  of  state.  The  Venetian 
Repub  ic  is  aristocratic  ;  they  want  to  make  it  de- 
mocratic— that  is,  to  e-tablish  a  plebeian  govern- 
ment, which  would  tyrannize  over  the  patricians  in 
the  name  of  tlie  people,  and  oppress  the  people  in 
the  n»ime  of  the  law.  They  are  the  law  ;  the  people 
are  merely  the  cover  for  their  r  »bberies  and  impo- 
sitions, their  revenge  and  their  innumerable  excess- 
es. They  would  swallow  np  the  wealth  of  the  pa- 
tricians, the  treasures  of  state  and  those  of  the 
Church,  and  when  they  had  taken  all  they  want- 
ed leave  the  people  naked." 

"I  remember,  though,  that  you  onoo complained 
of  the  unarmed  neutrality  which  h;id  been  advised 
by  several  of  ihe  College  of  the  Wise.  Well,  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  plebei.-ms  and  are  not  in  rags. 
Now  yon  aay  thai  the  enemies  of  the  republic  are 
plebeians  who  would  become  noble.  Try  to  be  cou- 
nt, I  he-  of  vmi." 

And  \on.  Zior  /anettn,  try   to    remember  your 
history.      Was   there   almost  ever  a  conspiracy  in 
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which  there  were  not  some  men  of  high  rank  ?  I/ 
you  seek  the  cause  of  this,  you  will  find  it  in  t  e 
vices  and  debauchery  of  the  great,  w  o,  having 
consumed  their  own  patrimony,  would  s<'ize  that  of 
others.  You  will  also  find  that  many  envious  men, 
who  aspire  to  greater  power,  are  mixed  up  in 
such  affairs.  And  so  through  vanity,  stupidity,  or 
other  weaknesses,  they  become  bLnd  tools  in  the 
hands  of  cunning  plebeians,  who  screen  their  infa- 
mous designs  with  the  mantle  of  their  victim's 
rank." 

"  0  my  dear  Ten  tori  !  what  folly,  what  wick- 
edness, both  public  and  private,  are  concealed  un- 
der that  same  mantle.  But  as  to  the  nobles,  you 
think  they  are  Freemasons,  but  surely  they  are  not 
fools  enough  to  endanger  the  republic.  If  it  dies, 
they  die  ;  and  then  what  will  !>ecome  of  them  ?>% 

"Who  can  ever  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
treachery  ?  These  men  wish  to  maintain  unarmed 
neutrality,  and  pretend  not  to  see  that  the  F  enc'i 
Directory  is  only  a  waiting  a  pretext  to  pounce  upon 
Venice  and  swallow  it  whole.  In  conclusion,  Zior 
Zanetto,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  before  sa:d,  that 
the  welcome  given  to  the  Count  de  Province  at 
Verona  is  the  rock  on  which  they  want  to  make 
Venice  split ;  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  on  than 
score.  A  few  months  ago  M.  G:tnthier,  theFr.-nch 
minister,  told  Alvise  Qnirini,  our  ambassador  to 
Paris,  that  the  French  Republic  left  Venice  free  to 
ex-end  hospitality  to  the  prince,  and  that  she  was 
even  better  pleased  to  know  that  he  was  at  Verona 
than  elsewhere  j  because  if  he  was  with  Conde's 
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army,  or  at  the  court  of  London  or  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  he  might  stir  up  fierce  enmity  against 
the  French  Republic,  while  at  Verona  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  quiet.  Venice  was  charmed 
with  this  intelligence.  Now,  you  know  what  was 
Itu-ly  communicated  to  our  ambassador,  after 
the  lapse  of  only  a  few  months— that  ReveilK're- 
Lepaux,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Directory,  had 
spoken  most  emphatically  of  the  action  <-f  Venice 
with  regard  to  the  count,  who,  since  the  death  of 
liis  nephew,  ass-imes  the  airs  of  a  king,  and  calls 
himself  Louis  XVIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  France  and  Navarre.  '  Already  we  see,'  cried 
K<  vrilli're,  'around  that  king  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, Lis-Casas  ;  Lord  Macartney,  the  British  am- 

ador;  the  Marquis  Gherardini,  in  behalf  of  the 
emperor ;  Count  de  Mordinoff,  from  the  Empress  of 
Russia.  What  is  there  to  prevent  him  from  de- 
daring  himself  King  of  France?'  Quirini  an- 
swered that  even  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  ihe 
Count  de  Provence  retained  his  assumed  title  of 
Count  de  Lille;  that  neither  the  republic  nor  its 
ivj.ivsi'Mtatives  had  ever  given  him  the  title  of 
a  kiiii',  and  neither  had  he  ever  assumed  the  in- 

la  <>f  royalty;  that  manifestoes  sent  to  other 
courts  wen-  n<>t  printed  within  the  terriiory  of 

;<-o  ;  that  Louis  seldom  went  out,  and  when  he 
ili'l  so  it  was  as  an  ordinary  <:<-ntlrman  :  that  lie 
h:i«l  no  guards  around  his  palace,  nor  sentinels  at 
tin-  doors  :  that  if  his  people  addressed  him  as  sire 
in  inaj'  s'y  in  the  house,  they  never  did  so  in 
pobl 
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"  And  what  did  the  Jacobin  reply  ?  " 

"  He  shook  his  head  like  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  ; 
and  that  movement,  dear  Zine'to,  likewise  meant 
a  storm.  Then  there  was  another  quarrol  because 
the  republic  permitted  the  imperial  forces  to  pass 
through  her  dominions  by  0  >mpara  to  Milan. 
They  have  passed  by  that  route  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  in  virtue  of  ancient  treaties  between 
Venice  and  t!>e  empire;  now  this  worthy  Jacobin 
wished  that  th^  German  troops  going  from  the 
Tyrol  t>  Monza  should  be  forced  to  fly  through 
the  air-." 

•  "Ah!  my  friend,"  said  Z  metto,  "you  pain 
me  by  such  news,  and  all  the  more  that  your 
reasoning  is  just,  and  that  I  see  no  remedy  for  all 
this.  Let  us  pray  that  God  may  enlighten  our 
rulers." 

As  Zanetto  continued  his  lament,  the  two  friends 
saw  the  gleam  of  torches  at  the  end  of  the  solita»y 
road,  and  heard  the  murmur  of  a  crowd.  They 
left  the  bench  and  stood  behind  the  pillars  of  a  lit- 
tle porch  to  escape  observation.  As  the  lights 
drew  near  they  saw  that  it  was  the  officers  of  ti.e 
sheriff  escorting  two  prisoners,  who-e  fac-'S  were 
covered  with  a  black  mask.  Two  bailiffs  carried 
torches;  the  corporal  came  behind.  Each  of  the 
prisoners  was  guarded  by  two  bailiffs.  Six  ot'ier 
bailiffs  followed,  armed  with  pistols  and  ctu lasses. 
T\  e  peop^  standing  at  the  doors  of  their  shops, 
seeing  the  masked  prisoners  pass,  whispered  : 

'*  That  is  a  good  haul  !  .  .  .  Thieves  and  mur- 
derers never  have  their  faces  covered  ;  but  these 
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.  .  .  wear  pointed  shoes  with  gold  buckles  and  silk 
stockings.  They  have  small  white  hands,  more 
used  to  gloves  than  to  handcuffs.  Ha  !  they  are 
some  of  the  inquisitors'  game.  Hush  1" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  WHITE   SPECTRE. 

THE  victories  gained  by  the  French  Republicans 
at  L  »vano,  Roccabarbeno,  and  Finale  in  the  month 
of  November,  1795,  under  the  command  of  Gener- 
als Cherer,  Massena,  Augereau,  and  Victor,  threw 
the  whole  of  Piedmont  into  consternation,  and 
terror  and  confusion  everywhere  prevailed  At 
every  moment  the  people  expected  to  see  their 
country  invaded  by  the  monsters  who  had  commit- 
ted so  many  thefts  and  been  guilty  of  such  wanton 
cruelty  and  violence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ponente 
River.  Amid  universal  terror  the  Italian  Jacobins, 
who  had  been  discouraged  and  dispirited  by  the 
French  disasters  at  Vado  and  Mologno,  raised  their 
heads,  and,  rendered  audacious  by  success,  promised 
themselves,  not,  indeed,  honest  liberty,  but  the 
license  of  thieves  and  the  plunder  of  their  country. 
In  the  Italian  towns  were  some  who  had  secret  un- 
derstandings with  the  enemy,  and  these  conspira- 
tors enkindled  everywhere  the  brand  of  discord, 
sowing  evil  sentiments  and  the  thirst  for  novelty 
which  distinguished  these  sectaries,  the  enemies  of 
public  peace,  by  inciting  envy  of  the  rich,  hatred 
of  the  priests  of  God,  whom  they  themselves  perse- 
cuted even  to  death. 

703 
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The  royal  governors  and  other  officials  watched 
the  Jacobins  closely,  to  frustrate,  if  possible,  their 
wicked  designs  ;  but  their  efforts  were  useless,  for 
everywhere,  even  among  the  members  of  the  admi- 
nistration, were  some  concealed  traitors,  who,  under 
the  mask  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  kept  the  sectaries 
informed  of  all  ihe  operations  of  the  government. 
Besides  this,  there  were  always  timid  or  cowardly 
men  who  dared  not  take  the  proper  measures  to 
subdue  these  rash  conspirators.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal weapons  employed  by  the  Jacobins  was  fear, 
with  which  they  sought  to  inspire  the  populace, 
filling  them  with  dread  of  tne  calamities  that 
threatened  their  country.  This  very  fear  deprived 
them  of  strength  and  courage,  and  left  the  field 
clear  for  the  machinations  of  conspirators  and  for 
foreign  invasions. 

These  prophets  of  evil  not  only  frequented  the 
taverns,  places  of  ill-repute,  stores,  office.*,  and 
theatres  to  scatter  their  predictions  of  terrible  mis- 
fortunes, but  journeyed  through  Piedmont,  under 
the  habit  of  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy 
Lund,  from  Rome,  or  from  Loretto ;  or  under  th.' 
frocks  of  monks  who  had  fled  on  account  of  the 
war  1'rnni  Nivmir,  Abbengo,  and  Porto  Maurizio  ; 
Of  ;iLrain  they  pa.-sc-d  themselves  off  as  exiles  from 
Fianre,  and  spoke  of  imminent  misfortunes,  of  the 
MB06  "f  an  aiiLTiv  (}<nl,  of  the  treachery  of  the 
t,  wliich  they  said  was  going  to  sell  towns  and 
villages  to  obtain  the  necessary  fundd  for  the  pay- 
ment Of  tllf  (ienililllS. 

Oihens  said  thai  the  priests   had  made  a  compact 
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with  Devins,  Wallis,  or  other  Austrian  leaders,  to 
whom  they  were  to  cede  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant castles  and  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
country,  which  were  then  to  be  given  to  Croatians, 
Slavonians,  and  other  Austrian  followers;  that 
the  PiedmonLese  would  be  sent  to  the  frontiers  of 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Transylvania,  exchanging  the 
fair  fields  of  Italy  for  those  wild  and  barren  coun- 
tries, which  were  constantly  threatened  by  the 
Turks,  who  would  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  pacha 
or  impale  them  alive.  The  terrified  peasantry  of 
Piedmont  became  furious  against  the  clergy,  whom 
they  accused  of  treachery,  and  swore  that  they 
would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  led  to  the  sham- 
bles like  sheep  or  goats  ;  that  if  Devins,  or  Wallis, 
or  the  devil  himself  came  to  attack  them,  they 
would  know  how  to  break  his  horns.  "  What,  for 
a  few  florins  to  sell  Christians — to  banish  them 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  Let  them  try  it,  that's 
all."  And  thus  the  Jacobins  had  the  game  to 
themselves. 

In  the  month  of  December,  which  was  milder 
and  less  severe  that  year  than  it  usually  was  in 
Piedmont,  Ubaldo  went  with  the  Abbe  Leardi  to 
Fossano,  at  his  mother's  request,  to  visit  an  old 
marquis.  The  latter  had  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  see  his  young  relative,  who  after  his  death  was 
to  inherit  certain  estates  which  would  fall  to  the 
house  of  Almavilla  by  the  direct  line  of  consan- 
guinity. 

One  evening  Ubaldo,  having  been  at  the  house  of 
the  Baron  Celebriui  and  remained  somewhat  later 
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than  usual,  was  returning  home  with  the  Abbe 
Loardi  and  the  young  Count  De  Vico  through  a 
long  narrow  street ;  and  as  they  went  they  were 
chatting  pleasantly.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
street  Limps,  and  every  one  carried  his  own  little 
lantern.  These  lanterns  were  usually  of  divers  forms. 
The  nobility,  however,  when  out  in  the  evening  to 
ball  or  theatres,  went  in  their  carriages,  their  lackeys 
walking  after  them  bearing  torches,  and  one  in 
front  uith  u  lantern. 

Now,  as  TJbaldo  and  his  companions  were  convers- 
ing, tley  suddenly  saw  that  the  lackeys  had  sud- 
denly stopped  and  were  looking  behind  them. 
Ubaldo  called  to  them  : 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  are  you  about  ?  " 

"My  lord,  answered  one  of  them,  trembling  vio- 
lently »nd  looking  over  his  shoulder,  "  do  you  see 
that  white  6gure  following  us?  0  my  God  I 
what  phantom  is  it  ?  " 

They  all  three  looked,  and  beheld  through  the 
darkness,  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  lanterns,  a 
tall  figure  covered  with  a  large  white  veil,  and  of 
such  height  that  it  seemed  to  reach  to  the  windows 
of  the  houses,  and,  as  it  were,  attempt  to  open 
tlu-m.  At  this  sight  the  terrified  lackeys  took  to 
flight  and  ran  with  all  their  might  through  lanes 
and  alleys  to  reach  their  homes.  As  they  ran  they 
told  all  they  met  of  the  spectre  they  had  Men, 
and,  their  teeth  chattering  with  fright,  they  cried 
out  : 

"  O  my  God  !  we  have  seen  it.  There  is  a  ghost 
roaming  about  the  city.  It  came  from  the  di 
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tion  of  the  cemetery.  What  is  going  to  happen  ? 
What  do  the  souls  of  tSe  deported  want  ?" 

Next  day  there  was  terrible  excitement  in  the 
city.  Physicians  had  to  bleed  several  persons,  espe- 
cially ladies,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  in  the 
streets  and  were  so  overpowered  with  fright  that 
they  were  thrown  into  a  fever.  But  those  who, 
while  quietly  in  their  houses  working,  or  at  sup- 
per, or  chatting  with  their  friends,  had  suddenly 
seen  the  white  figure  standing  at  the  window  were 
the  most  frightened.  The  spectre  had  knocked 
upon  the  glass  and  cried  in  a  sepulchral  voice  : 

"  Woe  !  woe  !  woe  !  " 

At  other  windows  it  exclaimed : 

"  Christians,  who  shall  be  saved  from  the  scourge  ? 
Great  blood  !  Great  death  !  The  cemetery  will 
not  suffice  (o  hold  the  dead  !" 

So  saying,  it  broke  a  pane  of  glass  and  threw  in 
a  skull  and  cross  bones. 

The  people  declared  it  to  be  the  ghost  of  some 
murdered  man,  or  a  damned  soul,  or  a  foul  witch  ; 
others  persisted  that  it  was  Death  passing  through 
Piedmont  in  search  of  victims;  that  it  was  a  sign 
of  wars  and  disasters,  and  portended  that  the  des- 
pairing Germans  would  fill  upon  the  Piedmon- 
tese,  seeing  themselves  defeated  by  tho  French  Ke- 
publicans.  Better  kill  ourselves,  the  people  cried, 
than  let  ourselves  be  killed  by  others.  Let  us  col- 
lect our  forces  and  attack  them  in  their  retreat. 

The  news  of  this  terrible  nocturnal  apparition 
soon  spread  among  the  peasants  who  came  to  mar- 
ket. They  in  turn  carried  it  into  the  country,  terri- 
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fyiug  the  country-people,  whose  rude  imaginations 
conjured  up  the  most  appalling  spectres  and  beheld 
phantoms  everywhere.  In  a  village  not  far  from 
Pos^ano  a  circle  of  peasants  were  assembled,  a.s 
was  their  custom  during  the  long  winter  nights,  m 
the  stables.  They  were  discussing  the  white  spectre 
which  on  the  preceding  night  had  been  seen  walking 
around  the  city.  They  told,  in  mysterious  whis- 
pers, that  it  was  as  tall  as  a  steeple,  and  put  ing  its 
head  into  the  windows,  threw  in  dead  men's  bones 
and  skulls,  which  had  no  sooner  touched  ihe  floor 
than  they  began  to  move  around  the  room  and  spring 
upon  tables;  that  smoke  came  out  of  their  e\e- 
sockets,  and  that  finally,  jumping  on  to  the  hearth, 
they  flew  up  the  chimney  and  vanished  into  the  air. 

"  Oh  !  as  for  me,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dead," 
said  a  young  peasant  girl,  somewhat  of  a  chatter- 
box. "  The  dead  have  enough  of  their  own  affairs 
to  attend  to  in  the  other  world  without  meddling 
in  ours." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  boast,"  said  a  stout  young 
man  in  a  red  cap,  from  which  the  tassel  hung  down 
to  his  left  shoulder,  "and  to  say,  'I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  dead.'  Now,  I  bet  my  head  to  a  piece  of 
cake  that  you  would  dip  of  fear  if  any  one  cried  boo 
to  you  in  the  dark." 

••  Kb,  well,  what  will  you  -he  me  if  I  go  to  the 
i.  iv  of  I'j<  \r  hard  by  and  plant  this  slick  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  graves  ?  Will  you  buy  me 
two  yards  of  ribbon  to  trim  my  apron  for  the 

km] 

there-  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations.     Some 
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cried  :  "  Yes,  go  ! "  others,  "  No,  do  not  go  ! "  But 
the  boastful  girl  arose  at  ouce  and  went  out  of  the 
stable.  Some  of  the  peasants  followed  her  at  a  dis- 
tance. When  she  got  near  the  cemetery,  they  saw 
that  she  began  to  tremble,  stop,  and  look  about  her  ; 
but  fearing  her  companions'  raillery,  she  ran  into  the 
cemetery  and  stooped  to  plant  the  stick.  But  she 
was  well  punished  for  her  folly.  In  bending,  the 
corner  of  her  apron  caught  on  the  stick,  and,  with- 
out perceiving  it,  in  planting  the  stick,  she  put  it 
into  the  earth  also.  She  then  rose  hastily  to  return 
home,  but  her  apron  held  her  fast,  and,  believing 
that  it  was  a  corpse  who  had  caught  hold  of  her, 
she  screamed  in  mortal  terror  and  fell  unconscious 
to  the  ground.  Then  the  peasants  ran  in,  picked 
her  up,  and,  carrying  her  out  of  the  cemetery, 
brought  water,  which  soon  revived  her.  But  she 
was  ill  with  a  fever  for  some  time  after.  Next  even- 
ing there  was  great  talk  among  the  peasants  about 
what  had  occurred,  and  of  course  every  one  had  to 
have  his  say  on  the  subject.  An  old  woman  said, 
addressing  the  young  people  : 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  have  no  fear  of  the  dead, 
nor  of  witches,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  anybody 
should  run  risks  without  some  good  cause,  or  they 
may  come  to  harm  and  pay  dear  for  their  rashness. 
Let  us  respect  the  dead  and  pray  for  them  ;  but  to 
defy  them  for  a  joke's  sake  will  not  turn  out  well." 

"While  the  excitement  about  the  phantom  was  still 
at  its  height  both  in  and  around  Fossano,  the  Abbe 
Leardi  went  to  the  syndic,  who  chanced  to  be  a 
friend  of  his  : 
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"  About  two  o'clock  to-night,"  said  he,  "  will  you 
secretly  despatch  eight  men  well  armed  to  one  of 
the  narrow  streets,  and  you  may  depend  that  I  will 
give  the  white  spectre  into  your  hands  without  en- 
dangering any  one/' 

When  he  was  alone  with  Ubaldo  he  said : 

"You  will  see  that  this  is  the  same  sort  of  an 
affair  as  that  of  the  Pozzi  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice,  of  which  your  father  wrote  to  us.  Are  you 
courageous  enough  to  come  with  me  to-night,  and 
we  shall  have  some  sport  with  the  ghost  ?  You  need 
not  be  afraid,  for  I  will  catch  it  like  a  blackbird  in 
a  net." 

Ubaldo,  who  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  replied  : 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  master,  and  will  go  with 
you  anywhere." 

When  night  came,  they  went  quietly  out  of  the 
house,  passed  through  the  streets,  which  were  de- 
serted through  fear  of  the  ghost,  and  stationed 
themselves  in  a  door-way.  Then  the  abbe  took  out 
of  his  pocket  a  strong  cord,  and  gave  one  end  of  it 
to  Ubaldo.  "  You,"  he  said,  "must  remain  here, 
and  I  will  go  to  the  end  of  the  street;  you  will  see 
the  phantom  first,  but  do  not  be  alarmed,  but  hold 
the  cord  as  firmly  as  you  can  about  a  l'o«.t  and  a 
half  from  the  ground." 

Kadi  t«»,k  hi-  place  and  waited,  find  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  Thaldo.-aw  the  fearful  spectre  advanc- 
ing witli  long  strides  through  (lie  darkness,  as  on 
the  preceding  night,  knocking  mi  the  windows asit 
went,  to  frighten  the  poor  people  within.  Ubaldo 
felt  a  shiv.T  creep  «.vcr  him  at  this  si^ht.  and  a 
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thousand  fearful  conjectures  passed  through  his 
mind  ;  but  he  recommended  himself  to  his  angel 
guardian  and  remained  quiet.  The  white  spectre 
took  up  a  great  part  of  the  road  with  the  immense 
veil  in  which  it  was  enveloped.  He  was  coming 
rapidly  up  to  the  door  in  which  Ubaldo  was  hidden, 
when  his  feet  caught  in  the  stretched  cord  and  he 
fell  violently,  face  downwards,  to  the  ground. 
When  the  Abbe  Leardi  saw  him  fall,  he  gave  a 
preconcerted  signal  and  the  eight  men  sprang  out 
of  their  hiding-places  and  rushed  upon  the  giant, 
who,  entangled  in  his  white  garments,  was  perfect- 
ly helpless. 

"  Help,  good  Christians  !  do  not  hurt  me,  for 
mercy's  sake,"  cried  the  wretch,  now  all  covered 
with  blood  from  the  violence  of  the  fall,  which  had 
broken  some  of  his  teeth  and  made  his  nose  bleed. 
"  Do  not  hurt  me,  do  not  use  me  ill;  I  did  it  for  a 
joke." 

They  tore  off  the  sheet  in  which  he  was  wrapped 
and  found  a  very  small  man,  whose  six  feet  of  legs 
had  fallen  off  him  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  a  pair  of  stilts 
fastened  on  to  his  feet,  and  making  him  appear  of 
immense  height.  He  was  bound  and  brought  to 
prison  ;  on  his  trial  he  confessed  that  he  was  paid 
by  the  Jacobins  to  disguise  himself  in  that  manner. 
He  was  a  Jacobin,  although  a  Lombard,  and  an 
emissary  of  the  Freemasons.  He  had  come  to 
Piedmont  a  few  months  before  to  attend  at  the 
lodges  and  meeting-places  of  the  conspirators  as  a 
French  spy. 

The  Abbe  Leardi  and  Ubaldo  received  the  con- 
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grutulations  of  the  whole  town,  and  when  the  pea- 
sants saw  the  former  passing  along  the  market- 
they  said  to  each  other: 

"  There  is  the  priest  that  caught  the  white  devil. 
Wasn't  he  hrave  ?  wasn't  he  cunning  to  think  of  a 
cord,  and  to  make  the  devil  fall  and  break  his 
nose,  ay,  and  his  horns,  too  ?  " 

Meanwhile  the  abbe,  conversing  with  UbaFdo, 
said: 

"Yon  are  still  quite  young  and  do  not  know  the 
world,  which,  witli  all  its  smartness,  does  not  change 
much.  Head  the  histories  of  conspiracies,  and  you  will 
see  that  they  have  been  all  the  same,  from  that  of 
Catiline  to  those  of  our  own  day.  Blundering, 
rashness,  deceit,  and  pillage  are  the  first  elements 
in  all  conspiracies.  To  deceive,  to  betray,  and  to 
live  by  tlu-ir  wits  are  the  characteristics  of  conspira- 
tors, for  they  charm,  bewitch,  amaze,  and  terrify 
the  people,  making  them  believe  in  all  sorts  of 
marvels,  and  influencing  them  by  prophecies, 
>MS,  and  fancies.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the 
people  learn  by  experience,  as  time  goes  on  ; 
the  populace  were  deluded  in  days  of  old,  and  will 
be  deluded  in  days  to  come.  And  by  the  populace 
I  d«»  not  preein-K  mean  only  those  who  are  ignorant 
and  illiterate.  I  include  therein  a  good  sprinkling 
of  the  learned,  who  often  the  first  to  fall 

into  popular  errors,  and  then,  reeoverini:  from 
their  IStonishment)  flap  their  hand  to  their  brad 
ng  :  'Is  it  possible?  Who  would  OVer  have 

\ed    it?      Alii    rogues,    traitors,    scoundi 
have  betrayed  us,  you  \\\\\  ed  us/ 
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these  blockheads,  Ubaldo,  almost  immediately  after 
discovering  such  impostures,  will  fall  anew  into 
similar  errors,  and  support  conspirators  and  revo- 
lutionists who  are  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try. You  have  had  an  example  of  these  games 
played  by  those  who  conspire  against  the  govern- 
ment. At  Venice  they  made  the  cisterns  speak  ;  in 
Lombardy  they  agitated  the  people  by  the  pre- 
dictions of  a  fool,  who  ran  through  the  streets  with 
dishevelled  hair,  his  head  sunk  between  his  shoul- 
ders, wearing  a  long  gown  that  reached  to  his  feet, 
his  eyes  wild  and  haggard,  while  he  constantly 
looked  behind  him  as  though  pursued  by  a  demon, 
and  cried  out,  '  People,  beware  !  one,  two,  three. 
People,  beware  ! '  And  if  any  one  attempted  to 
stop  him  or  question  him,  he  glided  away,  and  flew 
like  the  wind.  This  was  equalled  by  the  Fanfulla 
of  Florence,  in  the  famous  conspiracy  against  the 
house  of  Medici  ;  a  figure  ran  through  the  streets 
in  the  costume  of  a  dancer,  bearing  a  flask  and 
crying  out  : 

"  '  Volere  o  non  volere 

A  Questo  fiasco  convien  here  ! '  * 

"  In  Piedmont  they  made  use  of  all  sorts  of  stuff 
and  nonsense  to  alarm  the  people  ;  and  they  gained 
their  end  by  diverting  popular  attention  from  their 
perfidious  operations  by  working  up  mere  trifles, 
which  were  a  nine  days'  wonder  to  the  people,  and 
enabled  them  meanwhile  to  gain  their  point  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  multitude,  while  they  stood 
staring  with  open  mouths  and  eyes." 

*  Whether  we  will  or  no,  we  must  drink  this  flask. 
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The  day  after  this  conversation  Ubaldo,  having 
taken  leave  of  the  old  marquis,  went  with  the 
Abbe  Leardi  to  Alba,  intending  to  return  thence 
to  Turin  by  way  of  Alessandria,  the  citadel  of  which 
was  commanded  by  an  old  relative  and  most  dear 
friend  of  the  family.  On  the  way  they  stopped  at 
a  noble  castle  belonging  to  the  young  Count  del 
Cai -ret  to,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Lcardi. 
The  year  before  lie  had  married  Marinetta,  a  beau- 
tiful and  weal  thy  damsel  of  nineteen,  who  had  come 
from  Genoa  to  Turin.  Her  husband  had  presented 
her  at  court,  where  she  attracted  universal  admira- 
tion, and  caused  her  husband  to  receive  enthusias- 
tic congratulations  ;  and  when  Marinetta  appeared 
at  the  festivals  and  halls  of  the  carnival,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  knights  ami  esquires  in  attend- 
ance on  the  princes,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  sought  eagerly  for  the  honor  of  dancing 
the  stately  minuet  or  a  more  informal  country 
dance  with  so  fair  a  lady. 

Courts  are  always  the  stage  on  which  are  shown 
to  the  best  advantage  all  those  graces  of  manner 
and  person  which  attract  tli>  d  flatter  the 

senses;  but    they  are  also,  as   a    general    thing,  the 
lint-beds   of   vanity,    luxury,    and    sloth,    of   UN 
lives  misspent    in    pleasure,  and  feasting,  and  Liam- 
iiiLf,  and   theatricals,    all   of     which   are  usually  a 
sweet  but  deadly  poison  for  the  rich. 

Marinetta  had  been  educated  with  the  Salesian 
nuns,  and  had  conic  out  of  the  convent  pious,  mo- 
dest, afTeclionate,  and  gracious.  She  was  naturally 
inclined  to  ti,  ;md  tranquil  pleasures  of  do- 
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life  and  the  pure  joys  of  friendship;  still, 
she  frequented  the  court,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  her  husband,  and  demeaned  herself  there 
with  such  grace  and  gentleness  of  manner  that 
every  one  felt  an  involuntary  and  unconscious  at- 
traction towards  her.  When  in  court,  she  wore  her 
most  becoming  head-dress  and  her  superb  dresses  of 
velvet  and  brocade.  It  was  laughable  to  see  the 
courtiers  standing  on  tip-  toe  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  among  the  circle  of  ladies  who  surrounded  her, 
and  then,  like  the  moth  around  the  lamp,  flutter 
around  her,  each  one  happy  if  he  could  lead  her  to 
the  dance.  What  honeyed  phrases,  how  much  jea- 
lousy, what  madness,  and  what  duelling  was  she  not 
the  innocent  cause  !  It  was  truly  a  pity  to  behold 
these  young  officers  of  every  grade  go  mad  for  a 
smile  or  a  bow  from  this  beauteous  lady  when  their 
country  was  threatened  with  the  invasion  of  the 
French.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  last 
century,  while  productive  of  much  that  was  good, 
was,  as  a  general  thing,  full  of  idleness,  of  corrup- 
tion, of  pride,  and  of  levity.  Many  of  its  children 
concealed  under  the  name  of  philosophy  the  gross- 
est infidelity,  which  exposed  Italy  to  all  manner  of 
civil  agitations  and  commotions. 

Marine  tta,  however,  who  took  no  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  court,  was  very  much  bored  by  the 
attentions  of  these  courtiers.  Early  in  July  she  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  rest  among  the  fair  hills 
of  Monferrato.  So  they  repaired  thither,  and  she 
spent  her  days  in  the  ancient  castle  we  have  men- 
tioned, taking  long  walks  in  the  morning  and  pass- 
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ing  the  rest  of  the  day  with  her  husband  reading 
amusing  books,  sketching,  or  trying  some  new 
pieces  on  the  harp  or  spinet. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  abbe  and  Ubaldo  at 
the  castle,  Marinetta  gave  birth  to  a  sou.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  event  was  received  both  in  and 
around  the  castle  with  the  greatest  joy.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  go  well;  letters  were  despatched 
carrying  the  good  news  to  all  the  relatives;  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  was  charged  to  convey  the  in- 
telligence to  his  majesty ;  and  the  king's  Grand 
Esquire  was  commissioned  to  stand  sponsor  at  the 
sacred  font  by  proxy  for  the  king.  Marinetta  re- 
«-d  the  congratulations  of  her  friends,  together 
with  magnificent  presents.  The  physicians,  think- 
ing her  perfectly  safe,  had  returned  to  Turin,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourtli  day  the  child  was 
taken  to  the  church.  But,  unhappily,  the  steward 
conceived  the  unfortunate  idea  of  discharging  the 
cannons  placed  upon  the  towers  of  the  castle. 
Without  saying  anything  to  the  count,  he  waited 
till  the  joy-bells  on  the  parish  church  announced 
the  baptism,  whereupon  he  discharged  the  cannon. 
Their  report  disturbed  Marinetta,  who  was  sleep- 
in--.  Sh«-  w<>kr  with  a  start,  trembled  violently,  and 
was  terribly  alarmed.  She  was  reassured  when  she 
heard  that  it  was  merely  the  cannon  on  the  castle 
animuncinLr  the  haptism  (if  the  child.  But  during 
tin-  ni^ht  she  became  fe\crish,  felt  considerable  op- 
•fofl  about  her  heart,  and  was  sei/ed  with  faint- 
ing-fits. A  i  i  was  despatched  for  the  doc- 
tor, who  had  gone  to  the  omntly  to  the  castle  of 
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Count  Paesana,  and  did  not  arrive  till  next  morn- 
ing. When  he  saw  her  he  knew  at  once  she  was 
gone.  He  ordered  cooling  draughts,  and  bled  her  ; 
but  the  inflammation  increased.  Then,  taking  the 
Abbe  Leardi  aside,  he  said : 

' '  God  has  sent  you  here  to  prepare  the  countess 
for  the  great  journey  and  to  console  the  count." 

"  What !  is  there  no  hope  ?  " 

"None.  Give  her  the  rites  of  the  Church  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  she  cannot  last  more  than  a  day 
or  two  at  inosu" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   INN   OF  THE   SUN. 

THE  sudden  death  of  the  young  countess  had 
been  a  great  shock  to  the  court  as  well  as  to  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  for  some 
days  it  was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation. 
v  one  spoke  of  the  beautiful  Marinetta,  so  sud- 
denly and  relentlessly  called  away  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth,  in  the  fullness  of  her  beauty,  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  happiness,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  and  universally  regretted.  Her  hu.sband's  sor- 
row was  pitiful;  he  ran  round  the  house  like  a 
madman,  tearing  his  hair,  and  exclaiming: 

'•'  Marinetta,  dearest  Marinetta,  where  are  you  \ 
Why  did  you  leave  me  ?  Who  has  taken  you  from 
your  husband  !' " 

The   Abbe    Lrardi    remained   some   days   at   the 

castle  to  console  Count  Kaymond  as  best  he  might, 

reminding  him  of  those  beautiful  truths  which  ra- 

Mi    places   before   the   afflicted  soul,  and    upon 

which  they  fall  as  the  heavenly  dew  of  divine  hope. 

When    he    became   calmer   and    more   resigned    the 

left     him     and    set    out    with    Ubaldo    for 

Alba.      Cbaldo,    who   emnbiiied    with    a   <juick    and 

ardent  temperam  discernment   and    tender- 
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ness  of  heart,  was  so  affected  by  the  sudden  death 
at  which  he  had  assisted  that  he  could  not  drive  it 
from  his  mind.  He  had  constantly  before  his  eyes 
Marine tta's  face,  so  fresh  and  beautiful  a  few  days 
before,  discolored,  distorted,  and  sealed  with  the 
fatal  seal  of  death  ;  he  heard  her  faint,  low  whisper, 
confiding  her  child  to  her  husband's  care ;  he  saw 
her  raise  her  hand  to  bless  the  child,  kiss  it  with 
her  ashen  lips,  and  gaze  upon  it  with  a  last  tender 
glance  from  the  eyes  that  were  soon  to  close  for 
ever ;  he  remembered  her  magnificent  hair,  flowing 
round  her  upon  the  pillow,  and  the  hand  which  had 
played  so  lightly  and  easily  upon  the  spinet  cold 
and  languid,  scarcely  able  to  support  the  crucifix 
that  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  her  death-rattle  was 
constantly  sounding"  in  his  ears. 

"  0  master  ! "  said  Ubaldo  to  the  abbe,  as  they 
journeyed  along  together,  "Marinetta's  sudden 
death  was  a  salutary  lesson  for  me  ;  it  dispelled  a 
great  many  illusions.  A  veil  seems  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  my  eyes,  and  I  see  things  as  they 
are,  though  I  am  still  young." 

"  Yes,  dear  Ubaldo,  you  will  daily  see  more  and 
more  that  life  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field,  over  which 
the  dew  of  morning  scatters  its  pearls  as  it  opens 
and  expands  in  the  early  rays  of  the  sun,  and  dies 
at  the  first  token  of  the  coming  night." 

"  Yes  ;  and  my  eyes  behold  beyond  that  flower  two 
interminable  spaces.  One  is  all  luminous,  brightened 
by  eternal  day ;  the  other  is  dark,  overshadowed  by 
eternal  night.  Every  man  must  inevitably  enter  one 
or  other  of  these  spaces.  I  would,  therefore,  secure 
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my  place.  I  have  thought  of  it  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  Marinetta  has  decided 
me,  and  my  lot  is  chosen." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Ubaldo.  Would  you 
like  to  die  with  her  ?  Has  life  become  such  a  bur- 
den that  you  wish  to  rid  yourself  of  it  ?  " 

"  To  come  to  the  point,  you  know,  dear  master, 
that  I  have  usually  no  secrets  from  you,  and  that 
even  this  one  has  weighed  upon  me  because  I  could 
not  tell  it  to  you.  I  have  long  since  resolved  to  turn 
my  back  upon  the  world  and  consecrate  myself  to 
God  in  the  hermitage  of  Lanzo." 

"You  are  dreaming,  my  dear  child;  that  is  a 
rash  resolve,  a  childish  fancy.  I  wish  you  to  be  in- 
deed a  good  Christian,  keeping  yourself  in  proper 
subjection,  grateful  and  generous  towards  your 
God,  affectionate  with  your  friends,  noble  and  true 
in  your  dealings  with  every  one.  In  these  things 
you  have  your  hermitage,  your  cowl,  and  your 
gown." 

"  M  I  have  told  you  this  that  you  may  help 

me  with  my  father  ;  I  expect  your  assistance.  I 
have  every  confidence  in  your  influence  ;  with  you 
I  am  strong  and  can  overcome  every  obstacle  which 
nature  and  worldly  honors  may  present." 

"  Have  me  with  you  !  Do  you  want  me  to  be- 
come a  monk  in  order  to  keep  you  company? 
Come,  come,  you  are  joking;  drive  away  such 
thoughts  ;  we  will  talk  it  over  some  other 
Nielli  approaches,  we  can  scarcely  see  our 
way,  and  tin-  iratherMi:  darkness  has  lillrd  your 
with  mournful  thoughts.  Sleep  on  it ;  for  1 
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hope  we  shall  find  good  beds  at  the  Inn  of  the  Snn, 
which  we  will  reach  at  twilight,  and  by  daylight 
to-morrow  you  will  think  no  more  of  it." 

The  road  was  muddy,  uneven,  and  full  of  holes  ; 
the  horses  could  scarcely  drag  the  carriage  through 
the  mud  ;  so  that  they  did  not  reach  ihe  inn,  which 
stood  in  a  lonely  spot,  retired  from  the  highway,  till 
quite  late  at  night.  The  village  was  built  upon  the 
slope  of  high  hills.  The  carriage  stopped  before  a 
large  porch,  and  the  travellers  alighted.  The  horses 
were  put  in  the  stable,  and  rooms  were  prepared 
for  the  new  arrivals,  who  went  down  to  the  kitchen 
to  see  what  good  things  the  landlord  might  have 
for  them. 

Mine  host  was  a  small,  stout  man,  of  some  sixty 
odd  years,  who  rejoiced  in  a  paunch,  a  round  and 
rubicund  visage,  gray  hair,  and  long  whiskers.  He 
wore  a  waistcoat  with  long  fronts,  a  doublet  of 
camel's  hair,  and  a  white  cap  sat  jauntily  upon  his 
head.  The  abbe  having  asked  him  what  were  the 
accommodations,  he  replied : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  come  at  a  bad  time.  This 
was  market-day,  and  we  have  had  a  great  number 
of  people  here.  Those  muleteers  and  drivers  have 
good  appetites,  and  devour  everything  but  the 
bones  wherever  they  pass  ;  still,  Master  Angelo  is 
no  novice,  and  he  always  puts  some  good  things 
aside.  For  instance,  I  have  a  little  loin  of  veal,  as 
tender  as  butter,  and  which,  when  nicely  roasted, 
will  tickle  your  palates,  I  wager.  Then  I  have  a 
jellied  wild-duck,  a  tart  of  preserved  apricots  ;  but 
I  have  neither  beef  nor  any  boiled  meat" 
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"That  docs  not  matter,"  said  the  abbe  :  "give 
us  what  you  have,  with  a  good  dish  of  vermicelli 
served  with  butter." 

"And  Parmesan  cheese,"  said  Master  Angelo  ; 
"but  to  whet  your  appetites  you  shall  have  four 
slices  of  mountain  ham  as  red  as  a  drunkard's  nose. 
Will  that  do?" 

"Admirably,"  said  the  abbe.  "You  are  a  man 
of  taste,  and  recognize  a  gentleman  when  you  see 
him." 

"You  are  too  kind;  but  what  wine  will  you  take, 
gentlemen  ?  I  have  some  very  old  Harolo,  which  I 
dare  wager  is  to  be  had  nowhere  but  at  the  Inn  of 
the  Sun.  Whenever  the  Marquis  Scarampi  stops 
here  I  open  his  carriage-door  and  let  down  the 
;  as  he  alights  he  slaps  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
says  :  •  Master  Angelo,  some  of  your  good  old  wine. 
You  understand.'  And  I  answer:  'Perfectly,  mv 
lord."1 

While  the  good-natured  landlord  chattered  on, 
Taddea,  his  wife,  went  into  a  room  just  <»1T  the 
kitchen  with  an  enormous  armful  of  fagots  and 
kindling-wood,  which  she  placed  upon  the  bron/.e 
andirons;  then,  brinirini:  a  lighted  brand  from  the 
kitchen  fire,  she  placed  it  upon  the  pile  of  wood, 
whence  a  cheerful  flame  soon  issued  a  cordial 

invitation  to  everyone,  that  they  niinht  approach 
and  enjoy  its  warmth,  as  the  weal  her  was  <juite 
chilly.  Tin-  abbe  needed  no  second  inflation,  but, 
leaving  I'haldo  ainu>ini:  himself  with  a  lililc  dog 

that  wai  gambolling  around  him,  he  took  the  tongs 
in  his  hawU  and  stirred  the  logs  vigorously. 
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The  cloth  was  soon  spread  on  the  table,  and  a  cop- 
per lamp  with  four  branches  placed  thereupon. 
Taddea  bustled  round  with  the  greatest  activity. 
She  suddenly  turned  to  a  sort  of  recess  at  the  end  of 
the  room  and  exclaimed  : 

"Come,  now,  Sabatina,  get  up  and  help  me  a 
little;  I  can't  do  everything.  Come,  be  quick,  and 
bring  the  plates  and  glasses." 

The  abbe  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  a  young  girl 
seated  in  the  recess,  her  chin  resting  on  her  hands, 
her  face  pale,  sad,  and  tearful.  Turning  to  Tad- 
dea, the  gM  cried : 

"  0  mamma !  have  pity  on  my  sorrow.  I  can 
scarcely  stand ;  my  head  aches  so  that  I  cannot 
see,  and  I  am  burning  like  fire." 

"I  pity  you,  daughter;  you  have  been  unfortu- 
nate ;  but  you  will  kill  yourself  thinking  over  it. 
You  know  there  is  a  God  above  us  all;  pray  to  him 
and  hope  in  him ;  there  is  a  remedy  for  everything 
but  death." 

"  It  is  true ;  but  poor  Diodato  was  taken  to  Turin 
yesterday  in  chains,  and  was  put  in  a  secret  cell,  all 
alone,  as  if  he  were  a  dog.  And,  0  mamma  !  woe 
to  any  one  that  has  to  do  with  the  sheriff ;  he  will 
not  get  out  of  his  claws  without  being  torn.  And 
I  am  afraid  Diodato  will  never  get  out ;  the  times 
are  bad  ;  the  Germans  have  closed  all  the  passes  of 
the  Langhe,  and  will  not  let  a  fly  pass.  Cannons 
here,  cannons  there  ;  cavalry  on  this  side,  cavalry 
on  that.  Everywhere  there  are  troops  of  soldiers 
who  cannot  understand  our  tongue,  and  who  do 
just  as  they  wish,  and  if  we  go  near  them  raise  their 
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muskets  and  threaten  us.  They  have  taken  poor 
Diodato  and  loaded  him  with  chains  like  a  mur- 
derer ;  the  Governor  had  some  trouble  in  getting 
him  out  of  their  hands.  Only  for  that,  they  would 
have  shot  him  on  the  way.  0  my  God  !  mamma, 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it." 

11  Well,  you  see  he  is  in  the  hands  of  our  own  sol- 
diers now.  Recommend  him  to  the  Madonna, 
child  ;  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  always  been  good  to 
us.  We  have  seen  worse  things  than  that,  and 
they  have  come  out  right.  Your  uncle,  Martino, 
was  taken  at  Kauss,  as  a  spy,  and  put  before  the 
cannon's  mouth.  They  were  just  going  to  fire,  and 
he  would  have  been  blown  to  pieces;  but  he  was 
saved,  and  you  will  likewise  gain  what  you  ask." 

As  Taddea  spoke  she  arranged  the  plates  and 
glasses  on  the  table.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone  into 
the  kitchen,  Ubaldo  approached  the  young  girl  and 
looked  at  her  compassionately.  Without  leaving 
his  place  at  the  fire,  the  abbe  addressed  her : 

"My  good  girl,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to  be  in 
great  grief.  What  misfortune  has  befallen  you  ?  " 

"  0  good  father  !"  answered  Sabatina,  "  do  you 
tli ink  Diodato  may  escape  ?  Pray  for  him,  oh  ! 
pray  for  him." 

The  young  girl,  as  is  the  case  with  many  people 
in  moments  of  great  emotion,  spoke  as  if  every  one 
must  kn«»w  all  about  her  misfortune. 

"  Sabatina — for  I  believe  that  is  what  your  mother 
railed  you — you  seem  to  think  we  kii«>\\-  tin-  cause 
of  your  grief ;  but  we  are  strangers,  just  come  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  therefore  know  nothing 
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about  it.  Tell  us,  that  we  may  see  if  anything  can 
be  done  to  help  you.  We  are  both  very  sorry  for 
your  distress." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  girl,  "  you  must  know 
that  up  there  at  the  Count  Giulio's  castle  live  the 
steward  and  his  family,  all  honest,  God-fearing 
people,  and  in  good  circumstances.  Gianfrancesco 
had  charge  of  the  estate  of  Count  Vittorio,  his  old 
master,  who  was  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  olden 
time,  and  always  with  the  king.  But  he  was  as  good 
as  could  be.  He  went  to  confession ;  and  he  always 
had  priests  and  monks  at  the  castle,  and  even  the 
Bishop  of  Alba  came  there  betimes.  Gianfrancesco 
had  charge  of  everything,  and  the  peasants  obeyed 
him  like  their  master  ;  but  when  the  old  count  died 
all  was  changed.  His  son,  Count  Giulio,  did  not 
want  to  see  a  single  priest  or  monk  about  the  place  ; 
he  wouldn't  give  a  pennyworth  of  alms  to  the  Capu- 
chins, and  he  refused  to  continue  the  old  lord's 
gifts  to  the  convent  of  Zoccolanti,  which  is  on  his 
lands,  about  five  miles  from  here.  The  old  count 
always  sent  them  presents  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Francis.  But  the  young  count  would  never  give 
them  anything  ;  he  would  rather  give  it  to  soldiers 
and  bandits  and  robbers  he  has  round  here  ;  the 
very  men  that  do  all  sorts  of  bad  actions  through 
the  country.  And  if  a  neighboring  lord  refuses  to 
let  these  bravi*  pass  through  his  grounds  or  hunt  in 
his  fields,  they  break  his  fences,  tear  down  his  hedges, 
destroy  his  vines,  or  set  fire  to  his  bams.  If  the 

*  Certain  retainers  of  the  nobility,  who  enjoyed  a  very  bad 
reputation. 
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steward  or  the  game-keepers  try  to  keep  order,  they 
IK-HI  them  like  dogs.  And  the  count  is  alwa\s 
fighting  duels,  and  getting  wounded  ;  and  as  soon 
us  he  is  well,  begins  again.'' 

"Sabatiua,"  said  the  abbe,  "  has  the  count  ever 
injured  you  ?" 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  father,  and  you  will  see  what 
I  mean.  Count  Gnilio  is  a  greater  heathen  than  a 
Turk  ;  he  won't  go  to  Mass ;  he  won't  have  a  cru- 
cifix nor  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  in  the  castle  ;  but 
locked  them  all  up  in  an  old  lumber-room.  That 
picture  of  the  Virgin  you  see  there  on  the  wall,  be- 
hind the  lamp,  was  in  the  great  ante-chamber  of  the 
castle;  the  count  gave  it  to  my  father  for  a  cask  or 
two  of  wine.  He  put  horns  of  deers  and  armor  and 
breast-plates  in  place  of  the  pious  pictures.  On 
dark  nights  strange  men  go  up  to  the  castle,  \vrap- 
ped  in  long  cloaks,  and  their  faces  hidden  by  wool- 
len scarfs  that  reach  up  to  their  eyes.  They  ride  up 
to  the  door  and  alight ;  a  bravo  takes  their  horses  ; 
they  go  in  ;  the  door  is  shut;  and  the  bravi.  armed 
with  irunsand  pistols,  keep  watch  at  every  door  and 
\vay  of  the  castle.  No  one  knows  what  these 
sirani:«Ts  do  in  the  castle,  but  they  never  leave  till 
two  hour.  :i!'tcr  midnight." 

"Thcvtake   their  supper.    1    supp  d    the 

abb.'. 

'•Suppers    of    the    devil     they    must    be.     The 

think   it    is   a    meeting   of    magicians.  a:id 

they  .-ay  that  phantoms  are  8660  around  th< 

and  that    hi:;  i-ome   out    of 

the  ca^'le  windows.      They    say    t'i  -ij:^    t<j 
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warn  the  other  magicians,  who  answer  them  from  a 
distance  with  other  flames ;  but  Angelina,  the  stew- 
ard's daughter,  told  me  that  once,  when  she  listened 
behind  a  hedge,  she  heard  Rosso  tell  another  bravo, 
one  he  called  Cospeltone,  that  that  night  there  was 
the  taking  of  oaths  by  the  Freemasons,  who  were 
in  a  hall  hung  with  black,  and  full  of  skulls.  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  see  those  are  things  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  God." 

"  Well,  Sabatina,  what  have  you  to  do  with  these 
nocturnal  deviltries  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  thanks  be  to  God  !  but 
listen.  Gianfrancesco,  the  steward,  has  a  son  twenty 
years  old  named  Diodato.  He  is  a  good  young 
man,  brought  up  by  his  father  in  the  fear  of  God. 
He  never  says  a  bad  word  ;  he  never  goes  with  bad 
company ;  our  dean  is  very  fond  of  him,  and 
holds  him  up  as  a  model  to  the  other  young  men. 
Ever  since  he  was  a  child  he  has  been  best  at  Cate- 
chism. He  knows  how  to  serve  Mass,  and  when  he 
was  only  sixteen,  Gianfrancesco,  who  is  warden 
of  the  Rosary  Society,  had  him  enrolled  in  it. 
When  he  walks  in  the  procession  with  his  white 
gown  and  blue  sash,  he  looks  like  an  angel.  He 
knows  all  the  psalms  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  was  made  chorister  of  the  congregation." 

"You  seem  to  know  him  very  well,  and  describe 
him  more  warmly  than  if  you  were  his  sister.  I 
suppose  you  see  him  very  often  ?  " 

* '  Yes,  sir,  I  used  to  see  him  often,  till  two  days 
ago  "  (and  here  she  began  to  cry)  ;  "  but  now  I  will 
never  see  him  again.  Diodato,  having  always  seen 
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me  on  Sundays  and  holidays  with  his  sister,  Ange- 
lina, got  to  love  me,  and  I  to  love  him.  We  grew 
up  together  like  brother  and  sister.  Oh  !  he  was 
always  so  kind  and  gentle  and  good;  whether  in 
joke  or  in  earnest,  it  was  all  one.  Oh  !  God  guard 
my  Diodato.  Last  Easter  he  asked  his  father,  and 
his  father  came  down  to  Master  Angelo,  who  is 
my  father,  and  asked  for  my  hand.  I  am  an  only 
daughter,  and  not  to  boast ;  papa  has  a  good  many 
crowns,  and  is  a  good  man.  When  the  dean  heard 
about  it  he  was  glad,  for  he  baptized  us  both." 

"  Well,  I  also  congratulate  you,  Sabatina,  for, 
from  what  you  have  told  me,  this  young  man  is  a 
treasure." 

"  But  what  good  is  it  to  me  now  ?  Ah  !  if  I  had 
known,  I  might  have  prevented  it.  Diodato  is 
more  than  six  feet  high,  taller  than  the  big  Hun- 
garian grenadiers  that  came  here  with  Wall  is ;  he 
is  handsome,  well  made,  strong,  and  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  he  has  a  wonderful  head,  too,  and  can 
write.  He  can  read  almost  as  well  as  the  priest. 
And  I  can  tell  you  when  Diodato  speaks  every  one 
listens.  If  you  heard  him  argue  !  The  secretary  of 
our  commune  says  he  is  '  worse  than  a  lawyer,  and 
no  one  is  a  match  for  him.'  About  three  months 
ago  his  young  master  got  into  the  way  of  calling 
him  for  this  or  that,  and  once  he  said  : 

n  '  Diodato,  you  are  a  deserving  young  man,  and  I 
have  confidence  in  you ;  but  you  arc  too  much  of  a 
devotee,  jind  your  head  is  full  of  superstition.' 

"  Diodato  held  his  cap  in  his  hand  and  said  noth- 
ing. 
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"  '  Now  see,  I  want  this  note  taken  to  the  Baron 
Umberto  ;  but  it  must  be  given  into  his  own  hands, 
and  no  one  else  must  see  it.  I  cannot  depend  on 
any  of  these  loafers  who  eat  my  bread  ;  before  they 
got  to  Umberto's  castle  they  would  have  stopped 
at  every  tavern  on  the  road  and  been  as  drunk  us 
hogs,  then  my  letter  would  be  lost,  or  given  to  the 
first  minion  they  met  at  the  castle.  Then  every 
one  suspects  these  bravi,  and  the  police  always  keep 
an  eye  on  them.  So  you  understand,  Diodato  ; 
there  is  nothing  much  in  my  letter,  but  one  hates 
to  have  his  affairs  known  to  the  public.  Yoi' 
see  ?' 

"Diodato  mounted  his  horse,  and  before  the 
break  of  day  was  back  with  the  answer." 

"My  good  girl,"  said  the  abbe,  "masters  have 
much  need  of  faithful  servants,  and  when  they  find 
them  find  a  treasure." 

"Yes,  father;  but  it  is  wrong  to  abuse  their 
fidelity  and  put  them  in  danger.  On  the  day  that 
he  went  with  the  letter  he  saw  strange  things, 
heard  certain  words  that  did  not  please  him.  The 
baron  took  him  into  a  room,  and,  shutting  the  door, 
said: 

"  'Diodato,  your  master  writes  me  that  you  are 
a  safe  and  discreet  youth.  Remember,  then,  that  you 
must  have  eyes  and  not  see,  ears  and  not  hear, 
mouth  and  not  speak.' 

"As  he  spoke  the  baron  struck  with  his  foot 
upon  the  claw  of  a  bronze  lion  that  supported  some 
book-shelves.  It  opened  all  by  itself  like  a  door 
and  showed  a  little  cupboard.  The  devil  must 
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have  been  there  himself  there's  no  doubt.  In  this 
place  there  was  a  little  press.  The  baron  took  some 
printed  sheets, wrote  names  on  them,  and  sealed  them 
with  this  press;  then,  putting  them  in  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  he  sealed  it  with  Spanish  wax,  and  said : 

"  *  Diodato,  where  is  your  horse  ?' 

"  '  Without* 

"  The  baron  went  out,  had  the  saddle  lifted  off 
11  ic  horse  and  carried  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms. 
He  then  opened  one  of  the  cushions  of  the  saddle, 
put  the  paper  in  it,  and  said,  with  his  finger  to  his 
mouth  : 

"  '  Diodato,  be  silent ;  you  understand  ?  .  .  ,": 

'•'  It  seems,  however,"  said  the  abbe,  "  that  Dio- 
dato was  not  silent." 

"  He  told  me,  because  he  tells  me  everything, 
and  knows  I  can  keep  a  secret.  I  said  nothing  to 
liny  one,  but  told  him: 

11  t  Diodato,  tell  your  father/ 

'  For  when  the  count  sent  Diodato  to  the  baron, 
1 1  ancesco  was  gone  to  Carmagnola  to  market, 
and,  indeed,  the  count  chose  that  day  to  send  Dio- 
dato. Wlu-n  his  father  heard  when-  he  had  been, 
lie  was  greatly  vexed,  and  scolded  him  for  having 
a M  vi  li ing  to  do  with  such  an  ugly  matter.  But  then, 
<:•  ntlemen,  what  could  the  poor  boy  do  when  his 
master  sent  him  ?  The  steward  told  the  priest 
when  he  went  to  confession,  and  the  father,  strok- 
ing hi-  heunl.,  knit  his  brows  and  said  : 

"  *  (Jianfrancesco,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is 
some  Masonic  matter,  for  these  Freemasons  are  al- 
ways at  work,' 
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"  '  Alas  !  alas  ! '  said  the  steward,  almost  crying, 
but  the  priest  continued  : 

"  'You  must  be  very  prudent,  for  it  might  cost 
your  son  his  life.  If  he  reveals  all  this,  or  if  he  re- 
fuses to  do  his  master's  bidding  in  a  matter  appa- 
rently so  simple  as  carrying  a  letter,  he  will  run  the 
risk  of  being  hurt  by  the  bravi.  It  was  very  unfor- 
tunate that  he  should  have  got  into  this  thing,  but 
all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  when  he 
can  leave  the  country.  We  must  think  it  over. 
Meanwhile,  warn  Diodato  that  if  they  ask  him  to 
take  any  oa  h  he  must  refuse  outrig  -t,  or  he  will 
fall  into  a  bottomless  abyss ;  for  once  he  has  s  vorn, 
the  sect  and  the  devil  will  hold  him  fast,  and  theie 
will  be  no  escape  for  him.'  " 

"  The  Capuchin  spoke  well  and  wisely,"  said  the 
abbe.  "He  evidently  knew  the  depths  of  human 
wickedness,  and  his  advice  was  excellent." 

"Well,  Gianfrancesco  told  his  son,  who  kept  a 
smiling  face  to  his  master  but  was  never  off  his 
guard.  One  evening  the  count  said  : 

"  '  Diodato,  I  shall  have  need  of  you  at  the  castle 
to-night.' 

"'I  am  at  your  service,  my  lord  ;  but  I  must 
tell  my  father,  for  he  always  wants  us  in  before  the 
Angelus  bell.' 

"  '  Your  father  has  brought  you  up  like  a  monk, 
and  filled  your  head  with  confraternities  and  pro- 
ces^ions  and  rosaries;  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
old  enough  to  have  done  with  these  thing.-'.  Such 
mummeries  were  invented  by  priests  and  monks  to 
get  money  from  the  peasants.  Who  believes  in 
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hell  ?    Why,  it  is  only  a  miserable  scarecrow  to 
frighten  women  !' 

"  At  these  blasphemies  poor  Diodato  trembled 
from  head  te  foot,  and,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
coat,  pressed  his  little  silver  crucifix  closer  to  his 
1  cart." 

"So  it  is,  my  child,"  said  the  abbe.  "Freema- 
sons do  not  want  to  believe  in  hell,  because  tl  ey 
know  they  deserve  it,  and  because  they  hope  thus 
to  stifle  their  remorse.  They  declare  there  is  no 
hell,  just  as  if  the  devil  would  shut  up  shop  to 
please  them." 

"  So  Diodato  told  his  father,  who,  much  against 
his  will,  gave  his  son  leave  to  go  and  spend  the 
night  at  the  castle,  but  he  warned  him  to  sign  no 
papers,  take  no  oath.  At  one  o'clock  at  night 
Diodato  went  to  the  count,  and  found  him  talking 
French  with  two  other  lords.  He  had  picked  up  a 
li  tie  of  that  tongue  from  a  Savoyard  monk,  and 
listened  without  pretending  to  understand  what 
they  said. 

"  '  That  is  a  fine  young  fellow/  said  one  of  them. 
'  He  looks  as  if  he  were  brave,  but,   bah  !  these 
Imontese  are  too  full  of  piety.    There  is  no  de- 
pending on  them,  especially  the  peasants,  for  their 
priests  icach  them  their  CaUchiem  too  well/ 

••  •  We  can  depend  on  him,'  said  the  count,  '  he 
is  mine  and  I  have  tried  him.  He  talks  very  little, 
an  I  is  as  solid  as  a  rock.' 

I  Ki/zo,  who  was  like  the  count's  evil 

spirit,  came  into  tin-  room  and  said  to  his  master  : 

"  '  My  lord,  Leonidas  lias  come,      lie  is  making 
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them  wipe  tie  foam  from  his  horse,  he  will  be  here 
presently.     Shall  I  order  supper  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes  ' 

"  Rizzo  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when  a  man 
entered  enveloped  in  a  great  cloak,  which  he  threw 
carelessly  upon  the  sofa  ;  he  then  put  up  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  pulled  off  a  false  mustache.  Dio- 
dato  at  once  recognized  the  Baron  Umbei  to,  who 
embraced  the  count  and  the  oti.er  lords  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  ;  then,  turning  to  Diodato,  said,  slap- 
ping him  on  tl.e  shoulder  : 

"  '  Have  you  taken  the  oath  ?' 

'"Not  yet/  suid  the  count,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed ;  '  we  shall  see  about  it  after  supper.'  >: 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  abhe,  "  (o  what  terrible  dangers 
young  men  are  exposed.  But  did  he  succeed  in 
evading  it  ?" 

"  Ah  !  poor  boy,"  said  Sabatina.  "  Eizzo  came 
to  announce  that  supper  was  ready.  Ti.e  lords  went 
into  the  dining-room.  Diodato  stayed  behind,  but 
the  count  said  : 

"  '  Come.  Diodato,  you  will  take  supper  with 
usj 

"  Think  what  an  honor  !  Diodato  was  embar- 
rassed. He  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands. 
He  held  himself  up  perfectly  straight,  while  the 
others  sat  back  in  their  chairs.  He  ate  little,  while 
the  others  ate  heartily,  and  filled  out  great  bum|  ers 
of  Barbera  *  so  strong  that  Diodato  could  only  sip  it. 
Then  the  Madeira  was  passed  round,  next  tke  Ali- 

*  A  red  Piedmontese  wine  which  is  both  strong  acd  heating. 
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cante,  and  last  of  all  the  punch.  It  was  served  iu 
a  big  bowl  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  be  emp- 
tied. The  lords  drank  and  drank  till  they  grew  as 
red  in  the  face  as  lobsters  ;  their  eyes  almost  started 
out  of  their  heads.  They  talked  a  great  deal  of 
slang ;  they  spoke  of  Bonaparte,  said  he  was  then 
at  the  Republican  camp,  and  that  Alba  was  ready, 
that  Eanza  showed  good  dispositions.  At  last  the 
baron  turned  to  the  count  and  said  : 
"  '  Will  Diodato  swear  or  will  he  not  ? ' 
"  l  Of  course  he  will,'  said  the  count.  '  Diodato, 
arise  and  take  the  oath.' 

"  The  count  thought  Diodato  was  tipsy,  but  he 
had  taken  hardly  any  wine,  and  his  head  was  per- 
fectly cool  and  clear. 

" '  My  lord,  you  know  that  Diodato  is  your 
faitliful  servant.  There  is  no  need  for  him  to 
swear  ;  he  will  be  faithful  as  he  has  always  been. 
Give  me  your  orders,  but  do  not  make  me  swear." 

"  '  By  heaven,  you  must  swear  V  cried  the  other 
throe  noblemen. 

"  But  the  count,  who  feared  a  disturbance,  said  : 
" '  My  friends,  Diodato  is  young  and  is  not 
quite  out  of  his  shell,  but  meanwhile  he  will  do 
;ill  I  ask  ;  you  can  trust  him.  Diodato,  bring  two 
lamps  and  comedown  with  us  to  the  great  vault 
by  theicastle.' 

"  l>iodato  obeyed,  and  the  others  followed  him." 

"  He  had   :i  narrow  escape,"  said  the  abbe,  "for 

those  sectaries  are  cruel,  capable  of  any  cruelty  or 

Obcry,       Tiny  trust    no   one,    ;mtl    that    is    why 

they  den  b   Trrible  oalh-." 
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"You  will  see, "  said  Sabatina — "you  will  see 
what  monsters  they  are  !  Diodato  went  on  before, 
because  he  knew  the  castle  well.  He  brought 
them  down  private  stairways  into  the  vaults  with- 
out being  seen  by  any  one.  Then  the  count  gave 
him  a  key  and  said  : 

"  'Set  down  the  light  and  open  that  door.' 

"  He  obeyed,  and  they  went  down  into  a  subter- 
ranean cavern  through  a  square  opening  or  trap- 
door in  the  ceiling.  God  knows  how  many  poor 
wretches  may  have  fallen  living  into  that  sepul- 
chre and  were  either  killed  by  the  fall  or  died  of 
hunger  and  fright,  without  any  one  ever  discover- 
ing their  fate.  In  one  corner  of  this  cavtrn  Dio- 
dato saw  a  pile  of  coal  all  prepared  for  use,  a 
tripod,  a  large  iron  spoon,  and  several  plates  of 
lead.  They  made  Diodato  light  the  fire  and  blow 
it  into  a  flame  \vi  h  a  bellows.  The  lead  began  to 
melt;  then  the  two  Frenchmen  drew  out  of  their 
pockets  some  bullet-moulds  to  receive  the  melted 
lead.  The  count  and  the  baron  poured  it  into  the 
moulds.  Bullets  came  out  which  they  rounded 
with  scissors.  There  were  pistol-balls  and  musket- 
balls.  Diodato  put  on  more  coal,  blew  the  fire 
into  a  blaze,  and  arranged  the  bullets  in  boxes. 
This  work  began  about  midnight  and  lasted  for 
five  hours,  and  by  that  time  all  were  pretty  well 
worn  out." 

"  They  had  a  good  supply,"  said  the  Abbe  Lear- 
di  with  a  satirical  smile — "they  had  ammunition 
for  the  bear-hunt.  You  see  these  great  lords  have 
such  tastes." 
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"Bear  bunt,  indeed  !  Mortal  sin  hunt,  may  it 
choke  them  !" 

"Hush,  hush,  Sahatina  !  you  must  not  make 
use  of  imprecations." 

"  It  slipped  out,  father.  But  to  go  on,  after  they 
had  worked  all  night  the  lords  took  cases  and 
fi'led  them  with  balls;  then  they  told  Diodato  to 
put  o>"t  the  fire,  to  wash  the  spoon,  letting  it  cool 
first  in  a  trough,  to  put  everything  in  order,  and 
then  to  come  up.  After  having  arranged  every- 
thing, Diodato  took  a  lighted  taper  and  was  on  his 
way  up.  He  had  to  pass  through  long  passages, 
when  all  at  once,  as  he  came  to  a  turn,  his  light 
went  out  and  be  was  left  in  darkness.  Well,  Dio- 
dato is  no  coward,  but  there  is  no  man  but  would 
be  afraid  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and  after  such 
doings  as  he  had  witnessed.  He  stopped,  he 
stretched  out  his  hands,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
saw  tourbravi  holding  lanterns,  which  they  flashed 
in  his  eyes.  He  exclaimed,  '  0  Jesus  ! ' 

"'Jesus  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,' cried  four 
tirriblc  voices,  and  four  naked  poniards  were 
held  at  his  breast  ! 

"  '  Swear,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.' 

"'  Comrades,'  said  Diodato,  'have  mercy  on  a 
poor  fellow  who  has  never  harmed  a  living  soul/ 

('  •  We  are  not  your  comrades,  there  is  no  mi'ivy 
f«»r  vou  !  Swear  on  the  point  of  these  poniards 
<  t. null  fidelity  to  Masonry.  If  you  do  not,  we  will 
choke  you,  bury  you  hnv,  and  SIMM!  your  soul  to 
the  devil/ 

"Hearing  this,  and  with  t he  four  ruffians  sur 
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rounding  him,   Diodato  began  making  an  act  of 
contrition  : 

"  '  My  God,  I  do  not  swear  from  my  lioart,  bnt 
only  with  my  lips/ 

"'What  are  you  about?7  cried  the  TiravL 
'Swear,  or  we  will  (ear  the  soul  out  of  you  ! ' 

"They  took  his  hand,  laid  it  on  the  point  of 
the  poniards,  and  said  : 

"  '  Swear,  dog,  swear  !' 

"  Diodato  swore.  They  then  took  his  taper,  lit  it, 
and  returned  it  to  him,  saying  : 

"  '  Ge  now,  and  do  not  dare  to  look  behind 
you/" 

Ubaldo  had  listened  breathlessly  with  wide  open 
eyes,  but  when  the  girl  came  to  this  part  of  her 
story  he  exclaimed  : 

"  The  miserable  traitors  !*'  And  he  clinched  bis 
nVt  as  if  he  would  strike  them.  Sabatina,  agitated 
and  excited  by  these  recollections,  rushed  ov<  r  to 
Ubaldo,  and,  standing  before  him  with  clasped 
hands,  said  : 

"  Tell  mo,  sir,  do  you  think  there  are  any  other 
beings  as  bad  as  that  in  the  world,  even  highway 
murderers  ?" 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  poor  girl,"  said  the  abbe, 
gently,  still  keeping  his  place  by  the  fire — "calm 
yourself,  and  tell  us  how  it  all  ended." 

"  Badly  enough,"  said  Sabatina.  "  His  sin  drew 
down  the  curse  of  God  on  him.  Yet  it  was  not 
his  fault,  but.  .  .  .  Diodato,  trembling  and  be- 
wildered, met  Rizzo  just  on  the  last  steps  of  the 
stair.4.  The  latter  said  to  him  : 
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"  '  Go  home  now.' 

«  -And  my  mast  r?' 

"  'He  is  in  bed,  so  are  the  two  strangers  ;  the 
third  has  mounted  his  horse  and  gone.' 

"  Diodato  reached  home  about  dawn,  and  found 
his  father  already  up  and  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
corner. 

"  '  Well,'  he  said,  looking  at  him  sharply,  '  what 
has  happened,  my  son  ?  You  have  a  terrible  look 
in  your  face.' 

"'Oh!  it  is  nothing,  nothing,  father.  I  am 
skepy,  and  must  go  to  bed.'  He  ran  to  his  room 
niul  throw  himself  sobbing  on  his  knees  before  the 
crucifix.  Stretching  out  his  hands  to  it,  he  said  : 

"  *  Pardon,  0  my  God  !  pardon  and  mercy.  Thou 
kuowest  all,  thou  knowest  that  they  forced  me  to 
do  it.  I  told  thee,  0  my  God  !  that  it  was  not  done 
from  my  heart,  but  only  with  my  lips.  Yet  I  have 

am.' 

"  Ue  wept  bitterly  ;  he  dared  not  lie  down,  till, 
overcome  \viih  fatigue,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
.  !)ii t  could  n  -t  sleep.  About  noon  he  arose, 
composed  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  told  his 
father  that  the  count  had  strangers  to  suppi-r  with 
him  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  niirht,  and  that 
he  did  not  whh  the  people  of  his  household  to 
know  of  it. 

Ami  he  told  mo  e\  eryt '..in;:,''  continued  tl.e 
^irl,  "  making  me  promise  solemnly  not  t.  •  ivveal 
i  .  .  .  .  My  mou  h  was  sealed,  and  if  1  e  1  a«l 

D  arrested  I  should  never  have  breathed  a  word 
of  i 
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"  But  how  and  why  did  they  arrest  him  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  yon.  A  week  after  Diodato  went  to 
confession  and  returned  to  the  right  path  his  mas- 
ter sent  for  him.  It  was  the  first  time  since  that 
night,  for  whenever  he  had  asked  for  the  count 
Rizzo  always  had  some  excuse  not  to  let  him  in. 
Well,  his  master  sent  for  him,  and  said  with  a 
careless  air,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  : 

"  '  Diodato,  you  must  do  me  a  service.  Take 
this  steel  and  this  pipe  and  go  along  the  high  road 
of  Casciva-Grande  till  you  come  to  a  cross-road  be- 
low the  Chapel  of  San  Maurizio ;  then  wait  there 
till  you  see  a  yellow  carriage  with  red  wheels  com- 
ing from  Cherasco.  The  coachman  will  drive  two 
bay  horses  and  wear  a  green  feather  in  his  hat. 
When  the  carriage  approaches  you  must  put  your 
pipe  in  your  mouth  and  strike  the  steel  as  if  to 
light  it.  One  or  two  travellers  who  will  be  in 
the  carriage  will  make  the  driver  stop  and  say  to 
you  : 

" '  I  say,  young  man,  will  you  give  me  a  light  for 
my  pipe  ? 

"  '  You  will  then  approach  him,  and  you  will  be 
asked  where  the  miller  JBattistone  lives  ;  and  you 
must  answer : 

"  '  He  is  my  comrade,  I  will  guide  you  to  him. 

"  '  You  must  then  jump  up  on  the  coach  seat ;  you 
will  guide  them  (o  Battistone,  and  do  what  they 
tell  you  af  er wards.' 

"  It  was  Sunday.  I  was  just  about  going,  as  I 
always  did,  with  Angelina  to  church,  when  Dioda- 
to, having  returned  from  the  castle,  took  me  aside 
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in  all  baste  and  told  me  of  the  count's  strange 
errand. 

"  'Diodato,'  I  said  (I  remember  just  as  well  as  if 
it  were  yesterday),  '  take  care  tbat  nothing  happens 
to  you.  Who  knows  uho  those  strangers  may  be, 
and  what  they  want  with  Battistone  ?  You  know 
the  miller  is  a  notorious  smuggler,  and  has  deal- 
ings with  thieves,  bandits,  and  spies.  The  people 
accuse  him  of  witchcraft.  For  God's  sake,  Diodato, 
be  careful.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  with  a  troubled  glance,  and 
tears  started  to  his  eyes.  It  almost  seemed  as  if 
some  presentiment  told  him  he  should  see  me  no 
more. 

"  '  Sabatina,'  said  he,  '  recommend  me  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  young  girl  was  about  to  relate  the  story  of 
his  arrest,  when  Master  Angelo,  his  apron  fastened 
round  his  waist,  came  in  carrying  a  dish  of  vermi- 
celli. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  ready.  Sabatina  has  doubt- 
less given  you  an  appetizer  to  make  you  eujoy  your 
dinner.  Poor  girl,  it  does  her  good  to  open  her 
heart.  .  .  ." 

The  cracking  of  a  whip  was  heard  without. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  this  ?"  cried  the  landlord, 
"  and  at  this  hour.  What  a  clatter,  what  a  crack- 
ing of  whips  1  Halloa  there,  Cencio,  halloa  ! 
"I xn  the  stable-door.  Those  cursed  boys  sleep 
marmots." 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE   BANDITS   OF   THE    ARCHWAY. 

THE  cracking  of  the  postillions'  whips  has  doubt- 
less excited  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  as  to  who 
arrived  so  late  and  with  such  noise  and  bustle  at 
the  Inn  of  the  Sun.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  this  curiosity  by  replying  that  t]iey  were  two 
German  colonels  who,  in  the  name  of  Beaulieu, 
were  on  their  way  to  treat  with  General  Colli. 

These  new-comers  were  to  join  TJbaldo  and  the 
abbe  in  their  repast,  and,  truth  to  tell,  the  latter 
were  not  enchanted  at  fie  prospect.  The  elder  of 
the  two,  having  said  Gute  naclit  to  the  abbe,  ap- 
proached the  fire,  and,  pulling  his  long  mustache, 
addressed  the  landlord,  asking  him  in  German  if 
there  was  food  to  be  had. 

"  Oh  !  excellent  food,"  said  Master  Angelo, 
"do  not  fear." 

He  then  asked  for  a  light  for  his  pipo,  which 
being  given  him,  he  and  his  companion  were  soon 
sending  out  clouds  of  smoke,  with  a  most  abomina- 
ble odor.  Taddea  brought  in  a  large  bottle  of 
vin  Santo  and  two  glasses,  which  she  placed  on  the 
chimney-piece  and  proceeded  to  set  two  additional 
covers  for  the  officers,  who  moistened  their  throats 

740 
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at  intervals  with  the  wine,  smacking  their  lips  and 
saying : 

**' Outer  wiin,  der  teufel,  pon  !  pon  !"  * 

Then  the  younger  officer  turned  and  addressed 
the  abbe  in  La; in,  which  many  of  the  German  offi- 
cers then  spoke  more  fluently  than  some  of  our 
modern  philosophers  : 

"Quomodo  appellatur  vinum  istud  ?" 

"  Vinum  Sauciuui,"  answered  the  abbe. 

"Ah  ! "  said  the  German,  "  ulinam  de  isto 
Sancbo  vino  in  paradiso  bibatur." 

The  soldiers,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  had  good 
appetites,  and  sat  long  at  the  table ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  abbe  had  6nis':ed  his  supper,  over- 
powered by  the  smoke  and  the  odor  of  the  strong 
tobacco,  he  arose,  made  a  sign  to  Ubaldo,  and,  bid- 
ding the  officers  good  night,  they  both  left  the 
room. 

Thus  far  we  trust  we  have  satisfied  the  curiosity 
of  onr  readers ;  but  we  suppose  they,  like  our- 
selves, are  anxious  to  hear  t'..e  conclusion  of  poor 
lute's  adventure.  But  what  could  we  do?  the 
king  of  a  postillion's  whip  cut  short  the  narra- 
tive, for  certainly  we  could  not  continue  it  in  pre- 
sence of  two  officers,  who  had.  perhaps,  made  the 
arrest  So  h:  nee,  good  reader,  and  we  will 

soon  learn  the  end  of  l.is  story. 

\'-\i  morning  the  AMu-  Loardi  and  Ubaldo  set 
«.ui  f<-r  Alrssandria,  and  as  they  went  they  con- 
versed upon  the  story  they  had  heard,  expressing 

•D.-vilish  K""<1  winr. 
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the  liveliest  sympathy  for  Diodato,  while  the  abbe 
pointed  out  to  his  pupil  the  secret  workings  of 
Freemasonry,  by  which  all  this  had  been  brought 
about,  and  alluded  to  the  extensive  manufacture  of 
bullets  as  an  indication  of  their  treasonable  designs 
towards  their  country.  For  those  men,  he  said, 
are  all  bound  by  oath  to  the  Masonic  lodges  of 
France,  and  are,  consequently,  obliged. to  second  in 
every  possible  way  the  efforts  of  the  Republicans. 

"Then  they  do  not  really  love  liberty?"  said 
TJhaldo — "they  do  not  desire  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  as  they  constantly  declare  ?" 

"They  are  the  people,  my  Ubaldo.  They  do 
not  want  liberty,  but  license ;  they  do  not  care 
about  improving  the  laws,  but  improving  the  con- 
dition of  their  purses.  We  see  it  in  France,  where 
the  populace,  swimming  as  it  were  in  a  sea  of  blood, 
rule,  or  we  may  rather  say  tyrannize,  over  the 
noblest  and  most  generous  kingdom  in  the  world. 
What  they  have  done,  and  what  the  justice  of  an 
angry  God  has  permitted  them  to  do,  in  France 
they  will  attempt  in  other  European  countries,  for 
their  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  thrones  and  altars — 
that  is,  G-od  and  kings.  So  said  Mirabeau  from  the 
height  of  the  tribunal,  a  few  years  since,  when  he 
declared : 

"  '  Kings  shall  be  uncrowned.  They  cannot 
stop  the  surging  tide  of  revolution  which  will 
change  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  Nothing  is  immutable  save  rea- 
son, and  reason  shall  yet  destroy  all  vicious  insti- 
tutions/ 
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"By  vicious  institutions  they  mean  the  Christian 
religion,  the  Pope,  priests,  and  kings." 

"Then,  dear  master,"  said  Ubaldo,  "these 
Freemasons  are  the  universal  deluge  which  will 
submerge  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  My  God, 
my  God  !  there  are,  I  suppose,  millions  of  them." 

"  No,  no,  Ubaldo.  I  would  exaggerate  were  I  to 
tell  you  there  is  one  in  every  hundred.  Why,  in 
our  own  Piedmont  I  think  there  are — that  is,  of 
real,  active  Masons — not  more  than  one  in  every 
thousand." 

"  Well,  how,  then,  have  they  the  power  to 
threaten  church  and  state  alike  ?  " 

"  Because  their  power  is  founded  on  the  weak- 
ness, stupidity,  and  cowardice  of  those  who  should 
be  brave,  strong,  and  clear-sighted.  It  is  a  case 
like  that  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  was  published  in  the  papers  at  the 
time. 

"  A  carriage-full  of  Girondists,  armed  with  great 
sabres,  wearing  military  hats  with  tricolored  cock- 
ades, were  returning  from  Cahors  to  Bordeaux. 
Each  one  had  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
double-edged  sword.  They  travelled  in  a  post-car- 
riaire  with  six  horses,  the  two  first  of  which  were 
guided  by  a  post-boy  and  the  others  by  experienced 
postillions.  They  were  journeying  at  great  speed, 
and  had  got  within  a  L  ague  or  two  of  Bordeaux, 
wlu-n  they  <;iim-  to  a  tort  of  arch  that  spanned  the 
highway.  It  was  just  about  midnight,  the  moon 
was  declining  in  the  western  horizon,  and  onrbnm- 
fellows  were  half  asleep,  when  suddenly  a  man 
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sprang  out  from  behind  a  hedge   and   seized  the 
horses'  heads,  crying : 

"  '  Stop,  or  you  are  dead  men  ! ' 

"  The  Girondists  woke  with  a  start,  and  their 
assailant,  turning  towards  the  archway,  cried  : 

"  '  Comrades,  if  they  stir,  shoot  them.  Fire  even 
upon  me.' 

"  The  travellers,  glancing  round,  saw  that  a  band 
of  brigands  were  stationed  behind  the  pillars  of  tie 
archway,  carbines  in  hand  ready  to  fire.  The 
bandit  ma3e  the  postillions  dismount  and  then 
commanded  the  travellers  to  alight  one  and  all. 

"  They  alighted  like  fools,  as  they  were.  The  ban 
dit  removed  their  sabres  and  threw  them  behind 
the  hedge,  saying  : 

"  '  Lie  flat  on  the  ground,  face  downwards.  Com- 
rades, fire  on  the  first  that  raises  his  head.' 

"  Then  he  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove  off, 
taking  some  of  the  gold  with  him,  and  leaving  his 
companions  behind.  He  came  back  several  times 
in  the  carriage  till  he  had  got  all  he  wanted,  then 
he  departed.  Meanwhi'e  the  Girondists  lay  flat 
on  the  ground,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe.  They 
remained  there  somo  time,  till  at  last  they  be- 
gan to  get  tired  of  their  delightful  position,  and,  as 
they  heard  no  sound  of  voices  or  of  footsteps,  they 
ventured  a  cautious  glance  around  them.  The  light 
of  a  waning  moon  shone  on  the  muzzles  of  the  car- 
bines, and  they  promptly  hid  their  faces  again.  At 
last  one  of  them,  more  impatient  than  the  others, 
said  :  "  '  What's  the  use  of  lying  here  with  our  noses 
to  the  ground  like  blockheads  ?' 
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"'Hush  !'  said  another,  '  or  they  will  cripple 
us  with  bullets.' 

"  They  waited  a  little  longer.  At  lust  one  of  the 
most  during  raised  his  head  and  looked  about  him. 
Seeing  that  nothing  stirred,  he  said : 

14  •  A.s  I'm  a  sinner,  yonder  devils  must  have 
taken  root ! ' 

"  He  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  carriage,  got  on 
the  step,  and  st  iz  d  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols.  The 
others  did  likewise,  and  all  rushed  into  the  arch- 
way, crying : 

"  *  Doath  to  you  !   death  to  you  !' 

"  No  one  stirred  nor  spoke,  no  one  fled. 

"  '  Give  yourselves  up,'  cried  the  Girondists  ; 
'you  are  our  prisoners  !' 

"  They  cocked  their  triggers,  but  the  bandits  re- 
mained motionless,  their  arms  crossed  on  their 
breasts — those  breasts  of  tow." 

"Of   tow?"    said   Ubaldo,    who    was   listening 
bkttly. 

••  Yi  s,  of  tow,"  said  the  abbe  ;  "the  1  .and its  were 
eight  masked  figures  stuffed  with  tow,  dressed  like 
Oalabrian  bandits,  and  bearing  empty  carbines." 

M-ii  it  was  a  single  highwayman  who  had  the 
audacity  to  attack  a  carnage  full  of  well-armed 
men 

"  Yes,  a  single  man.      He   disarmed  and   robbed 

them,  and  mi^ht  have  killed  them,  if  he  had  tak<  n 

the  notion.     The  sight  of  the  carbines  pointed  at 

th«-    OarrUge,     the    buridit's    ncklci-s  charge   to  lire 

upon      himself,     had    completely    unmanned 

.  tiii?  i*  a   true   and   faithful    imajjc  of 
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the  workings  of  secret  societies.  The  bandit  had 
leisurely  prepared  his  men  of  tow  in  some  deserted 
hut;  when  night  came  he  had  ranged  them  in  the 
archway,  and  had  accomplished  his  design  through 
the  cowardice  and  folly  of  the  Girondists.  So  is  it 
cowardice  and  folly  that  render  the  sectaries 
formidable  in  their  conspiracies.  A  handful  of 
men  may  control  the  multitude,  which  supposes 
the  handful  an  army.  You  see  what  occurred  at 
this  Count  Giulio's  castle.  A  gcore  or  so  of  men 
are  attempting  a  coup  de  main,  and,  if  not  watched, 
may  throw  all  Piedmont  into  disorder." 

"  Yet  you  have  often  told  me  that  there  was 
great  and  real  danger  from  these  sectaries." 

"  Yes,  and  there  is,  but  not  through  their  own 
intrinsic  strength.  In  Italy  they  are  in  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  ;  but,  I  repeat,  their 
strength  lies  in  the  weakness  of  others.  As  re- 
gards the  Church,  she  is  safe.  Christ  has  said, 
'The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her.' 
Hence  she  must  conquer  the  forces  of  hell.  But 
this  promise  does  not  extend  to  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  The  Church  grows  stronger  by  persecution, 
but  earthly  powers,  unless  God  have  mercy  on 
them,  are  humbled  and  crushed  thereby.  The 
scandal  of  oppressing  the  Church  has  weakened 
the  people's  faith,  and  God  permits  that  the  people 
become  the  tyrants  of  their  lords." 

"  Yet  you  say  that  Italy  is  still  good  and  pious  ?  " 

"  Ifes,  dear  boy,  and  notably  our  Italian  princes. 
They  and  their  families  may  serve  as  models  ;  they 
are  charitable  to  the  poor ;  they  are  good  and  mer- 
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ciful ;  they  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Church  as 
faithfully  as  the  humblest  of  their  subjects  ;  they 
frequent  the  sacrameuts  ;  they  love  and  revere  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  ;  but  the  perversity  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God  seek  to  maintain  those  laws  against 
the  Churca  which  were  established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  Such  legal  irreverence  has 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  people.  If  the  French 
Republicans  invade  Ituly,  I  assert  that  before  the 
year  1800  there  will  not  be  a  single  king  in  Italy." 

••  What !     Why,  it  is  only  four  years  lill  1800." 

"  Well,  four  years  is  quite  enough." 

This  prediction  would  indeed  seem  absurd  to 
us  had  we  not  seen  as  wonderful  things  come  to 
pass,  and  in  as  short  a  space  of  time.  In  two  years 
we  have  seen  t-vo  Seremissime  pass  away  from  the 
earth,  then  the  states,  not  only  those  of  Italy,  but 
other  Kuropean  countries,  agitated  and  thrown  in- 
to disorder  and  anarchy.  The  world  need  be  as- 
tonished at  nothing.  Before  the  four  years  of 
which  the  Abbe  Leardi  spoke  had  passed  king- 
doms and  duchies  had  disappeared  from  Italy,  all 
having  become  republics — the  Cisalpine,  the 
Transpadana,  the  Subalpine,  the  Venetian,  ihe 
Kirnsran,  ihe  Cispadana,  the  Liguriau,  and  the 
I'arthenopian,  besides  a  number  of  others.  It  was 
\rr  ly  a  swarm  of  republics,  all  one,  indix  isible,  and 
ill,  uit'i  a  l'o:est  of  li'"er'.\  trees  larger  than 
the  HI. irk  Forest  and  mountains  of  l><>niicls-r< 
that  would  cover  Mont  Blanc.  Bonapaite  took 
all  these  one,  ii. divisible,  and  eiemal  yoiii  Lr  damsels 
and  boiled  them  down  in  one  pot  with  certain 
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chemicals,  till  the  uir  wus  heavy  with  a  democratic 
odor  and  even  in  our  dreams  we  smelt  one,  indi- 
visible, and  eternal  republics.  Then  these  young 
persons  began  to  show  an  extraordinary  appetite 
fur  the  goods  of  the  communes,  those  of  the  no- 
ble-', priests,  and  monks,  the  treasures  of  mighty 
cathedrals  and  little  chape.s,  of  parish  priest 
and  friar,  and  set  their  teeth  of  steel  in  crosses, 
lamps,  cense :s,  chalices,  ostensories,  and  even  the 
bronze  clocks  in  the  boll-towers.  What  do  you 
t  ink  of  that  for  an  appotite  ?  Well,  when  Bona- 
parte's chemistry  had  evaporated  the  republics,  he 
wanted  to  evaporize  all  that  they  had  swallowed, 
and  I  aly  from  end  to  end  resembled  a  table  from 
which  the  cloth  had  been  removed. 

From  1814  to  1848,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  Italy  had  made  some  attempts  to  do  a  little 
cooking  on  her  own  account,  and  spread  her  own 
little  table-cloth.  It  is  true  that  from  1821  to  1831 
some  young  person  with  a  good  appetite  managed 
to  set  his  teeth  into  a  beautiful  pie-crust,  and  that 
Italy  had  some  trouhle  in  making  over  her  de- 
voured pie;  but  by  her  own  genius  and  industry 
she  succeeded  in  laying  \\hat,  if  it  was  not  a  royal 
table,  at  least  could  boast  very  good  cheer,  neatly 
arranged  and  savory  to  the  smell.  But  in  1848 
the  Republican  appetite  awoke  again,  and  Lom- 
bardy,  Venice,  and  Tuscany  were  swallowed  at 
one  mouthfii1.  At  Naples  the  young Parthenopians 
fell  upon  the  viands  as  hungry  as  hunters,  but 
on  the  15th  of  May  they  found  them  so  hard  that 
they  broke  their  teeth.  At  Rome  the  table  was 
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ii /so  set,  and  though  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
cans  of  Romagna  or  the  Marshes,  was  still 
g  forth  a  savor  of  roast  meals  ;  but,  lest  the 
Roman  Republicans  might  be  able  to  finish  their 
LJalt-issir  feast,  Guiseppe  Mazzini  and  Gari- 
baldi appeared  on  the  scene  with  such  appetites, 
chat  they  not  only  devoured  ihe  meats,  every  crumb 
of  bread,  but  took  the  plites,  dishes,  and  glasses 
off  the  table  into  the  bargain.  So  that  oven  if  the 
res  of  Italy  succeeds  in  getting  up  a  little  table 
again,  Rome  will  for  some  time  have  to  eat  her  dry 
crusts,  because  the  Republican  teeth  have  made 
it  havoc  there,  and  the  enemies  of  church  and 
state  seem  to  be  provided  with  a  double  maw. 

To  return  to  the  abbe,  who  had  spoken  very 
wisely  in  declaring  that  secret  societies  can  do 
nothing  by  their  own  strength  or  their  own  num- 
bers, but  rather  by  craft,  which  they  employ  to  in- 
timid  ite  the  weak,  and  treachery,  which  they  use  to 
excite  the  people  to  unbelief  and  spread  sentiments 
that  tend  to  corrupt  nations  and  ultimately  break 
down  t!.e  only  bulwark  against  revolution,  which 
is  t'.e  fear  of  God  and  respect  for  his  law,  which 
commands  sulmission  lo  legitimate  authority. 

T  c  French    philosophers,   w  o  have  been  for 

many   years  so  actively   employed   at  this   work, 

a  their  time  \\ith  great   sagacity,  and  openly 

published  th'ir  ideas  on  these  subjects.     Perhaps 

the  must  celcl. rated    «.f   these  publications  1*8  a  little 

lunik  entitled  ••  Le  SOIIIM*  do  Merc:< r  "  ("Mcrciei's 

I »      mi  "  ).  j.ul.lishc  1  i-i  1  768,      This  ! k  w.is  much 

d  of  in  France  and  ridicule  1  in  Italy. 
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Mercicr  represents  himself  as  having  slept  for 
seven  hundred  years,  from  1768  (o  2440;  for  he  knew 
that  time  and  distance  would  naturally  soften  the 
popular  horror  of  his  theories ;  hence  he  made  them 
appear  as  something  very  remote.  But  the  realiiy  of 
his  dream  was  nearer  than  any  one  supposed  ;  for 
the  French  revolution  was  only  twenty  years  ufter. 
However,  he  woke  in  Paris  in  2440  and  saw  with 
astonishment  that  everything  was  changed.  There 
was  no  king  in  France,  no  nobility,  no  e  tates,  no 
bishops,  no  priests.  EO  ancient  laws,  no  monasteries, 
and  no  cathedrals.  There  was  only  one  temple, 
that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  without  crosses,  or 
statues,  or  pictures,  or  ornaments,  or  Mas?,  or 
sacraments,  or  ceremonies.  T:  e  people  adored 
God  with  their  hearts,  not  by  exterior  worship.  A 
bishop  who  had  neither  carriage  nor  palace,  and 
who  was  simply  clad,  stood  among  the  people,  who 
were  all  priests  of  reason,  of  which  the  gentle  reign 
was  now  established  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men.  All  men  were  brothers.  There  was  no  discord 
among  the  rich  nor  dissensions  of  creed.  The 
Chinese,  the  Turk,  the  Quaker,  and  the  North 
American  Indian  all  worshipped  in  the  same  man- 
ner, for  they  acknowledged  the  reign  of  reason  and 
respected  God. 

A  man  whom  Mercier  met  said  that  what  had 
taken  place  in  Paris  had  also  taken  place  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  for  that  the  reign  of  reason  lad 
become  universal.  Italy  and  Spain  had  been  the 
last  to  strip  themselves  of  superstition  and  despot- 
ism, because,  said  the  man,  it  was  not  God  who 
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dwelt  in  their  churches,  but  the  theologians,  who 
would  not  give  up  the  altar  and  the  throne  to 
-<>n.  Indignant  philosophy,  however,  made  such 
<  fforts  :hat  Spain  ami  Italy  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
her  sovereign  pleasure,  for  philosophy  is  the  hand- 
maid and  priestess  of  reason.  To  punish  the  ob- 
s  inacy  of  these  two  nations,  Italy  was  deprived 
of  some  of  her  tenitories  and  Spain  of  her  Ameri- 
can possessions.  "America,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  philosophy,"  continu<d  the  man,  address- 
ing Mercirr,  "  has  avenged  herself  for  former 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and  has  taken  from  Spsiin 
her  crown  of  the  Indies,  and  proclaimed  Peru, 
Mexico,  Chili,  Quito,  Grenada,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
ami  the  Argcn  ine  province  republics  ;  then  they 
looked  askance  at,  Castile  and  laughed  her  to 
scorn. v  * 

"  Then  there  reigned  throughout  Europe,"  says 
M  KPT,  '•  .ID  enviable  peace,  an  unrestrained  liber- 
ty, an  admirable  equality,  extensive  commerce, 
perfect  freedom  of  il  e  press.  There  were  wise  luwg, 
incorruptible  judges  ;  no  more  rights  of  primoge- 
ni  ure.  but  all  brothers  and  sisters  nceived  an 
.1  share  "f  the  paternal  inheritances  ;  no  more 
political  delinquencies;  marriage  was  no  longer  a 
civil  institution,  therefore  divorces  could  be  readily 
•  ined  ;  no  more  crimes  against  lese-mnjesty, 
for  all  were  eijual." 

M-  rcier  went  in'o  a  shn.-makcr's  shop.  Il  was 
the  king  who  took  his  measure  and  chatted  plra 

*  Thus  they  ronli  l.'iitly  announced  in  1768  the  South  AIM-  n 
can  revolut 
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santly  with  him.*  Failing  hungry,  he  saw  the  sign 
of  an  inn  at  the  gale  of  a  superb  mansion.  He  wen*: 
in,  and  found  the  king  laying  the  tab'eand  serving 
excellent  dinners  at  very  low  ra^cs  and  in  very 
clean  rooms. 

Mercier  remarked  in  P<ms  the  most  wonderful 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  which  conduce  to 
comfort.  Everything  vexa  ious  had  disappeared  in 
the  course  of  centuries ;  no  beggars  were  seen  in  I  he 
streets,  nor  badly-dressed  people  ;  all  was  fair  and 
clean  and  pleasant  to  the  sight.  At  night  the 
streets  were  lit  with  lamps;  a  means  had  been  dis- 
covered to  travel  rapidly  and  without  fatigue  ;  the 
old  importunate  rules  of  etiquette  had  sunk  into 
disuse,  every  one  did  as  he  pleased.  Oh  !  it  was  a 
beautiful  life.  Even  in  dress  changes  had  been 
made  for  greater  comfort. 

And  our  good  Italian  sires  laughed  at  these  ab- 
surdities, laughed  at  the  predicted  change  of  cos- 
tume, and  marvelled  at  Mercier's  power  of  inven- 
tion. Alas !  they  saw  not  that  even  then  in 
France  Mercier's  dream  had  become  a  melancholy 
reality,  and  that  before  changing  the  form  of  hats 
they  had  changed  the  heads  that  were  to  wear  them. 
They  saw  not  that  the  National  Assembly  was  fast 
realizing  Mercier's  dream  by  destroying  religion  and 
monarchy,  changing  laws,  institutions,  and  cos- 
tumes, with  this  difference:  that  Mercier  depicts 
happiness,  liberty,  equality,  and  in  place  of  that 

*t  The  Republicans  were  so  desirous  that  this  dream  should 
be  accomplished  that  they  put  the  hapless  dauphin  in  the  shop 
of  the  cobbler  Simon,  at  the  Temple,  who  treated  him  in  the 
most  brutal  manner. 
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was  mourning,  bloodshed,  t\ runny,  theft,  destruc 
tioL,  and  universal  terror.      They  laughed  at  Mer- 
cier's  dream,  and  did  not  see  tliat  in  Italy  they 
were  preparing  to  put  it  into  practice  with  all  its 
horrible  consequences. 

The  Abbe  Leardi  was  rig'.it  when  he  said  that 
secret  societies  have  no  intrinsic  vigor;  but  when 
they  hold  in  their  hands  the  passio.  s  of  the 
people  they  are  like  ti.e  spark  that  tires  the  mine. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  the  story  of 
Ubaldo  and  Irene  will  not  have  the  same  interest 
to  Italians  tl  at  the  '  Jew  of  Verona  ''  had  ;  and 
they  are  right,  if  tin  y  consider  it  as  a  winter  even- 
ing's tale.  Bu'<  it  conceals  under  a  thin  veil  of 
fiction  many  of  the  causes  which  led  to  those  events 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  hundred 
\<  ars,  and  show  that  the  secret  societies  are  still  as 
active  as  ev»  r.  Do  not  some  of  us  remember,  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago,  how  on  the  Feast  of 
th'-  Assumption  the  Mazz  nian  conspiracy  was  dis- 
retl  at  Rome,  and  tin?  headj  of  the  Cnmitnlu 
ret  Committee)  laken  in  their  nest 
when-  tin  \  |>loitMl  their  dark  plots  of  death.  We 
have  seen  ti*e  same  tiling  one  month  of  February  at 
Milan  ;  then  at  I'arma,  l>y  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  and  ihe  revolt  in  the  city.  Nevertheless,  we 
many  who  tell  us  that,  thanks  be  to  God, 
conspiracies  ife  dead;  that  Italian  youth  is  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  dangers  that  o.  ce  existed  ; 
that  it  can  tranquilly  mind  its  o.\n  business,  enjoy 
itself,  and  mix  with  the  world,  without  fear  of 
rd  into  caverns  or  dungeons  to  take 
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part  in  conspiracies.  0  Garden  of  Eden  !  how 
blessed  is  thine  innocence. 

But  Ubaldo  and  the  abbe  went  on  to  Alessandria, 
meeting  numbers  of  German  troops  on  the  roa  1 
between  Bormida  and  Tanaro,  who  were  guarding 
the  passes  of  the  Liguriau  Mountains,  levelling  the 
roads,  filling  up  ditches,  making  a  passage  through 
swamps  and  marshes,  th;it  the  artillery  could  be 
easily  taken  across  them  and  the  cavalry  find  no 
obstacles  in  their  way. 

After  having  visited  Alessandria  and  its  fortifi- 
cations, and  met  many  Piedmontesc  officers  in  the 
garrison,  our  travellers  returned  to  Turin,  where 
Ubaldo  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter. The  Abbe  L<  ardi,  who  was  a  warm-hearted 
man,  and  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  poor  Diodafc",  took  it  into  his  head  to  go 
to  ihe  prison  and  see  what  might  be  done,  that 
Saba  ina's  lover  might  he  restored  to  her.  *  For 
he  determined,  before  interfering  in  what  he  saw 
from  Sabacina's  story  was  an  affiir  of  state,  to 
1  ear  further  particulars  from  the  young  man  him- 
s'lf.  The  abbe  was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  He  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  see  Diodato,  who  was  confined  in  the  secret 
dungeons.  He  went  thither  with  Ubaldo,  and  the 
jailer,  on  seeing  the  president's  permit,  at  once  con- 
ducted them  to  the  prisoner's  cell. 

The  poor  fellow  was  sitting  on  a  wooden  stool, 

*  Those  who  have  known  the  Abbd  Lsardi  know  also  how, 
after  the  return  of  the  august  house  of  Savoy,  he  exerted  him- 
atli  iu  behalf  of  the  uufortuiiat  . 
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p;ile,  sud,  and  weary,  but  be  seemed  so  culm  and 
resigned  that  it  was  evident  bis  conscience  was 
clear.  When  questioned  by  the  abbe,  he  told  him 
frankly  and  simply  of  his  master's  orders,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  carriage,  the  given  signal.  He  said  that 
his  heart  beat  violently  at  sight  of  the  two  travel- 
lers, whose  faces  were  fierce  and  sinis:er,  and  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  inspire  terror  and  disgust. 
Their  speech  was  abrupt ;  they  kept  constant  watch 
around  them  ;  they  made  signs,  and  asked  him 
questions  in  a  strange  jargon,  till  his  soul  was  filled 
with  mysterious  terror  and  a  presentiment  of  evil. 
When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  miller's  house  it 
was  put  into  a  large  coach -house,  of  which  the  lower 
part  was  filled  with  hay. 

"With  Battistone  there  were  two  other  villains," 
said  Diodato,  "and  they  seemed  to  know  those 
whom  I  had  brought.  As  soon  as  they  saw  them 
they  stirred  up  the  hay  and  showed  two  groat  cases 
of  mu-kets.  I  shuddered.  One  of  the  travellers 
brought  out  a  dozen  more  loaded  muskets  which 
had  been  hidden  in  the  straw  of  the  carriage  ;  the 
of  her  opened  a  box  and  took  out  several  poniards; 
then,  having  raised  the  covering  of  the  carriage-seat, 
they  showed  a  number  of  pistols.  All  these  wea- 
pons were  phe.-l  with  the  chest  of  muskets,  and 
then  the$  Lrave  me  a  pitchfork  to  help  to  toss  the 
hay  and  cover  up  these  things.  Just  as  we  were 
busy  at  this  work  we  IKMI  1  some  one  knocking 
loudly  at  the  door  and  the  noise  of  horses'  f« 

•  Who  goes  there?'    cried    Hat t is  one.     <  May 
the   devil    obofcl    \"n  |    what  c}o   you    want  ?      If 
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I  go  out,  I  will  break  your  Lead  with  this  pitch- 
fork.' 

"'Open,  comrade/  said  the  voice  of  a  peasant 
without,  '  open  immediately.' 

"  Battistone  opened  the  door  a  little,  and  said 
roughly  : 

"  '  What  do  you  want  Colas  ?' 

"  But  a  bayonet  was  thrust  in,  so  that  Battistone 
could  not  close  the  door  again,  and  it  was  soon 
thrown  open  and  a  detachment  of  German  troops 
rushed  in  the  yard  wi>h  bayonets  in  rest,  crying  : 

"'Stop,  traitors  !' 

"Then  there  was  a  perfect  bedlam.  One  of  the 
travellers  got  down  on  his  feet  and  hands,  trying 
to  slip  out  between  the  soldiers'  legs,  but  a  corpo- 
ral gave  him  a  severe  wound  in  the  head  with  his 
sabre.  Two  others  of  the  conspirators  had  disap- 
peared in  the  hay.  I  did  not  stir.  They  tied  my 
hands  behind  me,  and  likewise  s<  cured  Battis- 
tone, and,  guided  by  the  spy,  they  rummaged  in 
the  hay  till  they  found  the  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. Then  we  were  led  away.  We  were  brought  to 
a  temporary  stopping-place,  escorted  by  the  troop 
of  mounted  hussars  that  had  surrounded  the  mill. 
Then  we  were  given  into  tlie  hands  of  the  grenadiers 
and  brought  to  Alba,  where  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  at  first  it  was  decided  to  shoot  us  on  the 
spot,  but  the  governor  interfered,  and  we  were 
sent  to  Turin." 

The  Abbe  Leurdi  gave  Diodato  some  hope  of  re- 
lease, spoke  to  him  of  Sabatina,  and  assured  him. 
he  would  be  with  him  at  the  trial.  He  advisad 
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him  to  be  docile  to  h  s  jai'ers,  to  whom  the  abbe 
gave  some  money,  that  the  prisoner  might  have  a 
good  dinner  and  a  be  tor  bed.  He  told  Diodato  to 
offer  all  his  sufferings  to  God,  and  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  martyrs  of  the  Ti.ehan  Legion,  who 
were  patrons  of  the  kingdom,  and  t  >  have  confi- 
dence in  the  intercession  of  the  B  essed  Virgin, 
who,  as  St.  Bernard  says,  has  never  abandoned  any 
one  who  has  recourse  to  her  protection. 

When  Ubaldo  and  the  abbe  left  the  prisoner  he 
was  much  consoled  and  far  more  hopeful  ;  nor  was 
his  hope  vain,  a  short  time  after  he  was  released 
and  restored  to  his  family. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ITALY    AT    AUCTION. 

AFTER  having  gained  the  rapid  and  decisive  vic- 
tories of  Montenot^e,  Millesimo,  and  Mondovi  and 
signed  the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  young  Bona- 
parte, generalissimo  of  the  army  in  Italy,  estab- 
lished the  fatal  peace  of  Piedmont,  which  opened 
him  a  passage  through  Austria,  after  the  defeat  of 
General  Beaulieu,  from  the  bridge  of  Lodi  to  Man- 
tua and  Verona.  He  d  feated  General  Wurmser 
at  Castiglione  and  Bassano ;  General  Alvinzi  at 
Caldiero,  Arcole,  and  Rivoli ;  the  Archduke  Charles 
at  Tagliamento,  Villaco,  and  Lubiano,  and  made 
a  truce  with  Leoben,  which  rendered  the  Repub- 
lic mistress  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  and  decided 
the  fate  of  Italy.  These  rapid  movements  so  amazed 
and  bewildered  the  people  that  they  gazed  at  each 
other  in  astonishment  and  thought  it  an  evil  dream. 
Wringing  their  hands,  they  cried  : 

"  Who  would  have  ever  thought  or  dreamed 
that  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  could  have  routed 
those  terrible  Gorman  marshals,  grown  old  in  the 
Silesian  wars,  and  who  so  bravely  combated  the 
Turks  on  the  Danube  and  in  Transylvania  ?  Who 
would  have  believe  1  that  a  handful  of  miserable 
768 
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•-•ulntles  could  not  only  have  maintained  their 
ground,  but  put  to  flight  those  valiant  Hungarians, 
those  mustachioed  Bohemians,  those  vigorous 
Moravians,  and  those  brave  and  dexterous  Tyro- 
linns.  Without  cavalry  they  defeated  the  Hunga- 
rian squadrons  ;  without  artillery  they  carried  for- 
tresses; without  bombshells  they  fired  cities  ;  \vith- 
out  bridges  they  crossed  rivers  ;  they  must  be  de- 
mons, incarnate  devils — Lucifer  and  his  rebel  an- 
gels from  hell  !  There  are  no  walls,  nor  bastions, 
nor  ramparts  against  such  people  ;  they  leap  moats 
like  stags,  they  wade  through  swamps  like  frogs, 
they  fly  to  the  height  of  towers  like  hawks  !  Was 
ever  anything  like  it  seen  ?  It  must  be  the  end  of 
the  world ;  for  who  ever  saw  such  wars.  These 
people  speak  to  princes,  kings,  and  dukes  as  if  they 
were  footboys,  commanding  them  to  give  up  their 
territories  and  cede  their  provinces." 

One  fine  morning  the  astonished  multitude 
arose,  and,  looking  around  it,  saw  no  more  kings, 
nor  princes,  nor  dukes  in  Italy,  but  instead  French 
Republicans  in  the  Imuni-l*  >•<>«</>',  short  skirts  and 
tunics,  and  sandals  on  their  feet,  walking  around 
as  pr-iu.l  and  haughty  as  possible  in  the  Italian 
territories,  now  become  their  property,  and  OUT 
whieh  floated  on  the  breeze  a  tricolored  il.iir. 
L»inlly  they  cry  out  : 

'    Come,    people    of    Italy,    arise    as   one    man  ! 

glorify  us,    applaud    us    <rive    us    perpetual  thanks 

for  having  deliveie«l   you    from    \oiir   tyrants.      To- 

day  will    hr    j>ui,   at  auction,    and    delivered    to  the 

:jnd    highest    bidder,    the  cast  off  garments  of 
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Italian  monarchy,  which  will  be  sold  very  cheap. 
The  mother  republic  is  not  greedy  for  thrones  and 
crowns,  but  she  would  sell  to  the  Lallans  the  trea- 
sure of  liberiy,  for  they  have  hitherto  been  slaves. 
And  yet  we  are  wrong,  the  French  Republic  will 
not  sell,  she  will  give.  People,  we  declare  to  you 
that  for  a  fev  farthings  you  will  have  rich  and  no- 
ble principalities,  with  their  cities,  town?,  castles, 
and  land,  watered  by  rivers,  beautified  by  hills,  ren- 
dered fertile  by  lakes,  and  washed  by  the  sea. 
Ports,  arsenals,  ships,  stores,  ammunition,  depots 
of  all  kinds  of  wealth  will  be  offered  to  you.  Come, 
people,  come  !  Come,  see  and  admire  ! " 

And  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  public  squares, 
jostling,  crushing,  figating  for  the  best  places. 
An  immense  wooden  platform  had  been  erected,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  scaffolding  where  the 
crier  mounted  to  announce,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
the  auction  of  monarchies,  principal! lies,  and  aris- 
tocratic republics.  The  French  Republic  was 
seated  in  a  curule  chair,  surrounded  by  axes  and 
fasces.  In  front  of  the  scaffolding  was  a  long  strip 
of  canvas,  painted  red,  white,  and  green,  sur- 
mounted by  a  liberty-cap  and  a  flag  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Tree  of  Italian  Liberty."  Around 
the  scaffold,  the  tree,  and  the  chair  Republican 
soldiers  stood  on  guard.  They  wore  great  cocked 
hats  with  red  plumes,  breeches  made  of  counter- 
panes stolen  from  the  peasants,  and  long,  crooked 
swords  which  they  dragged  after  them  in  walk- 
ing. 

The  principal   attendants  at  the  auction  were 
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poor  lawyers,  needy  physicians,  Jews,  tavern-kecp- 
ers,  Greeks,  fortune- tellers,  gamesters,  and  moun- 
U'liunks.  There  were  also  a  group  of  worthies  re- 
leased from  the  galleys  and  prisons,  some  young  men 
who  were  deeply  in  debt,  prodigal  sons,  drunken 
students,  old  topers,  adventurers,  rogues,  and  sharp- 
ers. There  were  Freemasons,  Rosicrucians,  Hiero- 
pliunts  of  Cagliostro's  Egyptian  rite,  and  Illumi- 
nati  of  Weishaupt. 

Each  one  wanted  a  royal  or  ducal  crown,  or  at 
least  a  marquisate,  counfship,  or  barony — anything, 
in  fact,  which  might  be  offered  cheap.  Mean  ime, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  they  chose  their  places 
upon  the  map,  or  waited  eagerly  to  see  what  fat 
and  juicy  morsel  might  be  knocked  down  to  them 
cheap. 

The  crier  mounted  the  scaffolding,  looked  at 
the  multitude  wi.h  an  insolent  and  discourteous 
air,  for  Republicans  are  all  equal  and  no  respect  is 
to  be  paid  to  any  one.  He  mouthed  and  sputtered 
and  coughed  and  began,  opening  an  immense 
mouth  : 

"  Citizens  of  Italy,  I  commence  by  putting  up 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  Who  bids  ?  It  is  going  cheap. 
The  French  Republic  is  giving  it  away." 

"  Yes,"  said  some  one  in  the  crowd,  "  after  pick- 
ing the  bone  she  throws  it  away." 

"The  duchy  of  Milan,"  said  the  crier  ;  "  who 
bids  ?  It  is  a  good  morsel ;  it  is  th<'  backbone  of 
It ;ily;  good  land,  watered  by  the  Naviglio,  Oglio, 
ami  Adcli:  trcs,  \:  '111;  apples  ;  Brianza 

silks  worth  a  fortune.    Monza,  1'avia,  Lodi,  Crema, 
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Bergamo,  Como,  Cremona,  and  Brescia  will  be 
thrown  in.  What  say  you  ?  Como,bid  for  Milan  ! 
Who  bids  for  Milan  ? 

"  The  Viscjnti  took  it,  and  became  the  most  glo 
rious  and  powerful  princes  of  Italy.  Lodovico  .1 
Moro  mocked  at  Charles  VIII.  of  Fr.mce,  and,  V-T 
imans  of  a  useful  little  bit  of  wa'er  inherited  from 
his  nephew,  Gi.tn  Galeazzo,  laughed  at  the  kings 
of  Arragon.  On  account  of  Milan,  Charles  V., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  got  into  a  quarrel  wit'i 
"Francis  I.,  King  of  France.  He  gave  him  some 
good  blows,  and  caged  him  at  Pavia. 

'"  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  were  disturbed  by 
war  and  bloodshed  merely  to  have  Milan  and  the 
pleasure  of  gazing  on  it  tranquilly  from  the  height 
of  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo.  Milan  is  the  neplus  ul- 
tra of  wealth  and  luxury.  With  Milan  you  will  get 
Pavia,  once  the  residence  of  Theodoric,  King  of 
the  Goths ;  of  Theodolinde,  of  Luitprand,  G  imo- 
ald,  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards  ;  Monz:i, 
which  keeps  in  its  cathedral  the  crown  of  iron  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Itilian  kings." 

"Lucky  it  is  not  of  gold,"  said  an  Italian,  "  or 
France  would  not  have  left  it  t  >  us  ;  but,  as  it  is 
of  iron,  they  thought  it  good  for  nothing  but  mak- 
ing horse-shoes;  otherwise  .  .  ." 

"  Hush  your  insolent  tongue  ! "  said  the  crier  ; 
"  that  is  a  calumny." 

"A  calumny  ?  Good  !  but  what  has  become  of 
the  crowns  of  gold  studded  with  jewels  that  u^edto 
rest  on  the  sfatues  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  other 
costly  ornaments  that  decorated  her  shrines  ?  " 
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"  Let  that  babbler  talk,  gentlemen,  and,  mean- 
time, who  bids  for  Mila  i  ?  One,  two  ...  no  one 
offers  !  Who  bids  for  Milan  ?  " 

"  I,  I !  "  cried  several  truculent-looking  wretches. 

"There  are  too  many  of  you." 

••  \Ve  will  divide  it.  One  will  have  Milan,  another 
Paviu,  another  Como,  another  Lodi,  and  so  on." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  French  Republic  ;  "you 
are  a  set  of  blockheads.  That  would  be  the  saun- 
as restoring  the  old  feudal  laws  in  Lombardy.  Of 
coime,  you  will  be  the  masters  of  Lombardy,  that 
is  understood;  but  under  another  name  ;  call  those 
provinces  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  In  that  way 
you  can  be  its  despotic  rulers;  you  can  levy  taxes 
ard  imposts  at  your  pleasure.  One  can  be  head  at 
Milan,  another  at  Pavia,  another  at  Como,  and  so 
on  ;  but  mark  this,  there  must  be  no  aristocracy  ; 
all  that  stuff  about  marquises,  counts,  and  barons 
is  done  away  with.  But  do  not  forget  priests  and 
monks  ;  they  have  good,  fat  livings.  Hive  no  fear  of 
excommunication,  but  take  their  goods  and  let  them 
howl  ;  the  republic  does  not  know  them,  they  are 
dead  members.  Another  thing,  remember  there  is 
to  be  no  more  Christmas  nor  Easter,  no  festivals  of 
saints  :  let  the  only  festival  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  republic.  1)  »  away  with  those  Lombard  super- 
stitions. We  have  decided  that  there  must  be  no 
more  weeks  ;  instead  you  shall  lia\<  ,  so  that, 

the  Lor.!'  nl  the  Madonna's  Sal  unlay  will  bo 

put  nut  of  th<  ir  heads.  Change,  too,  the  names  of 
months,  so  thai  there  will  be  no  talk  of  Easter 
ntccost." 
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"  And  toll  us,"  cried  a  Lombard,  "  shall  we  have 
a  new  sun  and  another  moon  in  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public ?  If  you  rechristen  our  months  an-1  weeks, 
how  shall  we  make  our  peasants  understand  us 
when  we  want  grain  in  June  and  grapes  in  Octo- 
ber ?  And  if  we  are  to  receive  payments  and  rents 
at  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  at  Michaelmas,  or  at  St. 
Martin's  day,  wheu.  the  calendar  is  once  lost  no  one 
will  pay  us." 

"Hush!"  said  another,  "  this  one  and  eternal 
republic  will  soon  die  away,  and  our  old  months, 
weeks,  day-',  and  hours  will  come  back  by  post,  and 
with  them  our  Christmas,  our  Easter,  our  saints, 
and  our  M-idonna." 

"  And  even  Lent,"  said  a  third ;  "  these  Republi- 
cans have  arranged  time  so  that  we  would  have 
longer  Lents  than  the  Trappists  or  Chartreuse." 

"  People  of  Italy,"  resumed  the  crier,  "  we  are 
now  going  to  put  up  at  auc  ion  the  most  serene  Re- 
public of  Venice.  Who  will  bid  ?  " 

"Ho,  ho  !"  cried  some  one,  "so  republics  are 
for  sale  too  ?  " 

"Blockhead,  do  you  not  know  that  Venice  is  an 
aristocracy,  and  instead  of  one  king  has  a  hun- 
dred ?  Down  with  the  aristocrats  !  we  must  have 
democracy.  Who  bids  for  Venice  ?  Venice  the 
beautiful,  Venice  the  rich.  They  say  she  is  effete, 
bald,  and  wrinkled  ;  it  is  false.  She  is  a  most 
charming  lady,  fair,  fresh,  and  plump.  S^e  her  no- 
ble pilaces,  superb  cities,  majestic  temples,  her 
arsenal,  her  exchange  !  Oh  !  the  shining  sequins, 
blazing  jewels,  superb  architecture,  exquisite 
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paintings,  beautiful  palaces,  marble  bridges,  ware- 
houses filled  with  all  the  merchandise  of  t^e  East 
and  of  the  West.  Who  bids  for  Venice  ?  There 
there  is  always  dancing  and  singing  and  balls  and 
masquerades  and  theatres.  In  the  Jewries  you  can 
buy  a'l  sorts  of  precious  t  Sings.  Who  bids  ?  You 
shall  have  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  doge,  the 
College  of  the  Wise,  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  In- 
quisitors, the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark—  all  will  be 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  Does  no  one  bid  ?" 

"  Say,"  cried  a  gondolier,  "  will  you  throw  in 
Missier  Grando  and  the  poor  devils  in  the  Piombi 
and  those  in  the  Pozzi  ?"  * 

"  Yes,  there  will  be  no  more  Missier  Grando, 
nor  Piombi,  nor  Pozzi,  nor  galleys.  Yesterday  we 
released  Gian-Domenico  Jacobi,  the  swindler  ;  Do- 
menico  Martini,  the  murderer  ;  Ballista  Fontini, 
the  bravo  ;  and  Antonio  Bruni,  the  assassin.  We 
took  from  the  prison  of  La  Fortuna  those  good 
souls  Luigi  Zaffo,  Andrea  Rossetto,  Lorenzo  Sonti, 
Zuane  Santini,  and  Zuane  Gastaldello,  who  are  all 
models  of  virtue.''  \ 

"  Oh  !  what  fun.     So  we  can  steal  and  kill  and 

blaspheme  and  do  what  we  like  ;  no  mere  bailiffs, 

risons,  or  galleys.     Long  live  the  reign  of  liber- 


And  Venice  was  bought  by  the  patricians  Girola- 
mo  Zulian,  Francesco  Butagia,  Piero  Dona,  Antonio 

*  Missier  Grando  was  the  Venetian  executioner,  whom  the 

Venetians  hH.l  in  m,  at  awe.    The  Pozzi   w<*re  subterranean 
prisons,  when-  th»»M'  iinpn-fiicl   wore  left  to  freeze  or 
tii.-  I'iointii  u-.M-f  |inv>'is  under  the  roof  of  the  Hull  of  Justice, 
where  they  were  all  rongted. 
t  Mutiut-lli,   "M.-H1   "p.  2W». 
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Ruzzini,  and  about  thirty  other  noble  Frcemas  >ns  ; 
from  Casotto,  the  knave,  Spira,  the  robber,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  the  refuse  of  the  Lagoon,  who 
gave  over  their  noble  and  hapless  country  to  the 
greed  of  the  Directory,  that  wished  to  exchange  it 
for  Flanders. 

'•'G.,od  !"  cried  the  French  Republic ;  "Venice 
then  is  no  longer  an  oligarchy.  In  gratitude  for 
the  immense  benefit  I  have  conferred  in  snatching 
it  from  tyrants,  Venice  will  give  me  all  her  artil- 
lery, her  men-of-war,  and  her  arsenals,  the  most 
classical  p  dntings  of  her  illustrious  school,  and  all 
her  most  beautiful  and  precious  possessions,  begin- 
ning with  the  four  bronze  horses  on  the  terrace  of 
St.  Mark,  the  rarest  articles  in  tl  e  Ducal  Palace, 
the  treasures  of  the  churclies,  patricians,  and  rich 
citizens,  adding  as  a  gratuiiy  a  little  purse  con- 
taining sixty  and  some  odd  millions  of  pieces. 
And  now,  crier,  put  up  another  state  at  auction." 

"  Yes,  I  now  put  up  the  rival  of  Venice.  The 
latter  rules  over  the  Adriatic,  but  Genoa  commands 
the  Tyrhennian  Sea.  Venice  was  always  aristo- 
cratic ;  the  latter  has  only  lately  become  so.  Who 
bids  ?  She  iscalled  Genoa  the  superb.  She  counts 
by  millions,  as  we  by  dozens.  She  makes  a  poor 
mouth,  showing  her  barren  mountains,  her  sandy 
regions  of  Polcevera  and  Bisagno.  Do  not  heed 
her.  la  the  banks  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Stock- 
holm, and  Copenhagen  she  has  enough  capital  to 
buy  the  North  Pole,  the  Great  and  Little  Bears, 
Perseus,  and  the  diamond  throne  of  Cassiopia.  I 
will  not  speak  of  what  she  has  in  the  banks  of 
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Vienna,  London,  ai.d  Madrid.  She  had  a  good 
number  of  millions  in  the  Bank  of  Paris  ;  but,  in 
the  time  of  Neckcr,  these  millions  got  a  cjld  in  the 
chest  which  turned  to  consumption,  and  they  died 
of  a  cough  under  Robespierre.  But  do  not  fear, 
Genoa  has  in  the  Bank  of  St.  George  enough 
millions  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  ten  I.alian  com- 
missaries. Ha;  py  he  who  gets  her  !  The  palaces 
of  the  Via  Nuova,  Via  Novissima,  and  the  Via 
Balbi  will  go  for  a  mere  song.  Such  vestibules, 
arches,  porticoes,  statues,  and  paintings  as  she  has  ! 
Vandykes,  Guides,  Leonardos,  Rubens,  and  Ti- 
tians  are  there  by  the  dozen.  Her  palaces  are  not 
those  of  mere  ordinary  loids  ;  they  are  imperial 
pa'aces.  And  her  villas,  oh  !  sucli  sumptuous  vil- 
las, such  gardens.  Albaro,  Lestri,  San  Pier 
d'Arcna  have  groups  of  palaces  frescoed  by  the 
best  masters  of  the  Lombard  school.  Who  bids 
for  Genoa  ?  She  is  the  country  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, of  Lamba,  of  Andrea  Doria,  of  Ambrogio 
Sj.i.ola,  of  Antoniotto  Ado: no,  of  (Ktaviano  Fie- 
goso.  Behold  her  harbor,  her  arsenal,  her  royal 
brides!  \\hilu  the  most  daring  sailors  on  the  two 
oceans  are  Genoese ;  they  sail  over  tempestu- 
ous si  a?,  through  narrow  straits,  over  terrible  whirl- 
pools, past  stormy  capes  as  we  walk  along  our  gar- 
den paths  !  Make  a  bid,  then,  for  Genoa.  One, 
two  ! " 

It  was  kimcM-d  d MWII  to  some  ruffians  of  the 
worst  dt'M-ripii«»n.  Then  the  crfef  resumed  hi.s 
task. 

"  Citizens  of  It.il\,"  he  cried,  •   v  «•  n.»u  offer  you 
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Piedmont  It  is  a  strong  and  warlike  kingdom, 
full  of  ancient  nobility,  glorious  in  war,  and  wise 
in  council.  It  was  first  governed  by  a  count,  then  a 
duke,  and  lastly  a  king  ;  but  whatever  the  title  they 
bore,  the  Piedmontese  chiefs  were  always  invinci- 
ble, magnanimous,  valiant  in  war,  wise,  prudent, 
and  moderate  in  times  of  peace.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  Piedmont  is  tired  of  kings,  and  will  have  no 
more  of  them.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the 
Boginos  and  the  Ormeas  have  been  preparing  the 
Subalpinc  people  for  l.berty,  sending  thither  from 
France  the  most  fiery  partisans  ( f  the  bull  Um- 
gemtus,  tj  sow  in  the  univcrsiiy  the  sublime  doc- 
trines against  which  the  Catholic  Church,  called 
the  court  of  Rome,  wages  a  deadly  war,  and  which 
are  in  reality  the  germs  of  civil  liberty.  The 
house  of  Savoy  was  too  bigoted,  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  convince  King  Amadeus  that 
the  popes  wished  to  usurp  his  sacred  rights, 
divine  rights,  over  which  popes,  nor  bishops,' 
nor  canons,  nor  the  Church  have  any  power, 
because  they  are  irrevocable,  inalienable,  absolute, 
the  primordial  emanation  of  the  divine  Power  and 
Majesty,  which  they  represent  on  earth.  Mean- 
while, the  university  taught  the  rights  of  man,  the 
social  compact,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in 
whom  dwells  the  direct  authoiity  which  they 
are  pleased  to  delegate  to  the  king.  The 
people  sanction  the  laws,  represent  justice,  consti- 
tute the  Church,  and  are  their  own  monarchs — in 
a  word,  God  upon  cartli.  Immortal  gratitude  be 
then  the  portion  of  the  University  of  Turin,  for  it 
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has  supplied  the  beautiful  arguments  which  I  use 
in  offering  the  Monarchy  of  Savoy  at  auction.  Who 
bids  for  it  ?  With  it  the  purchaser  shall  receive 
the  glory  of  eight  hundred  years  of  coi. quest ;  \\ith 
i:  he  shall  obtain  the  ancient  marquisatcs  cf  Susa, 
Ceva,  Saluzzo,  and  Higher  and  Lower  Mouferrato. 
He  shall  have  the  sumptuous  dwellings  of  Mon- 
calieri,  Rivoli,  Stupinigi,  and  Veneria ;  a  royal 
palace  of  which  the  apartments  are  of  gold,  and 
open  on  the  finest  square  in  Europe ;  an  arsenal 
with  excellent  foundries,  impregnable  fortresses, 
for.ified  towns,  rich  fields;  the  vineyards  on  the 
hills  of  Asti  and  Canavesc,  the  rich  pasture-lands 
of  Vigevano  and  CMvasso,  the  rice-fields  of  Lomel- 
lina,  the  wheat-fields  of  V-  rcelli,  Novara,  and 
Alessandria — in  a  word,  the  finest  and  richest  coun- 
try <»f  Italy,  with  hikes,  rivers,  hills,  and  moun- 
tains abounding  in  all  the  gifts  of  God.  Now, 
who  bids  for  Piedmont  ?" 

"I,  I!"  cried  Carlo  Botta,  Carlo  Rossi,  and 
Carlo  Giuli,  and  to  the  three  Charleses  was  given 
this  savory  morsel.  The  disgusted  Piedmonts  cried : 

"  Contayi !  what  an  appctito.  These  three 
lords  have  a  fine  stomach.  While  they  digest  Iho 
veal  of  Carignano  and  Carmagnohi,  poor  King 
Charles  Emanuel  will  have  to  content  himself 
with  the  unc\o\ies  of  Sardinia.  Bravo,  bravissi- 
mo  !  three  kings  !  They  will  come  to  blows  In  fore 
long  there.  thes«-  ihree  irlut  tons  at  the  same  slice  !'** 

"  Let    tie  MI    ten-  each    nthrr    to    pieces   if   they 

*  Bee  "  History  of  Italy  "  from  17891.-  toooonl  of 

Carlo  Botta,  eHpecially  books  i.  aud  xv. 
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like,"  said  the  French  Republic.     "Crier,  to  your 
work  !" 

"  Transappeninc  people,  'tis  your  turn.  We 
offer  }Tou  Tuscany.  Who  bid .3  for  it  ?  You  shall 
Lave  it  for  a  mere  nothing.  You  know  that  Tus- 
cany is  the  fairest  country  in  the  world,  fie  '  Gar- 
den of  Italy/  a  very  terrestrial  paradise.  Who 
bids  for  her  beautiful  cities  ?  Who  will  buy  them  ? 
There  is  Pisa, ;  see  her  fine  duomo,  her  handsome 
baptistery,  the  famous  tower  that  leans  to  one  side 
like  a  drunkard,  the  beautiful  Campo  Santo,  the 
bridges  over  the  Arno  !  Who  makes  a  bid  ?  There 
is  Leghorn,  a  rich  city,  the  port  and  key  to  the 
Levant,  the  emporium  of  the  West.  How  many 
vessels,  how  many  banners,  how  many  people  of  all 
races  !  Leghorn,  gentlemen,  Leghorn  !  who  bids 
for  Leghorn  ?  Next  we  have  Sienna.  See  how 
charming  she  is  !  behold  her  graceful  cathedral, 
her  magnificent  square,  \i<  r  ancient  palaces  !  Who 
makes  me  an  offer  for  Sienna  ?  And  here  i.s 
Arezzo,  uilh  the  fertile  regions  of  Chiana  ;  here  is 
Cortona  and  Montepulciano  of  the  good  wine ; 
here  is  Chiusa,  the  city  of  Porsenna.  Yonder  is 
Vol terra  ;  here  are  Pistuia  and  Pnito,  perfect 
gems.  The  French  Republic  is  generous,  she  will 
give  all  that  for  a  morsel  <  f  bread.  Ah  !  good 
people,  but  lure  is  Florence,  Florence  the  beau- 
tiful, the  mirror  of  all  grace  and  courtesy.  Come, 
come,  bid  for  Florence  !  If  it  were  only  the  Pitti 
and  Boboli  palaces,  they  are  worth  their  weight  of 
gold,  for  they  contain  incomparable  works  of  ai^, 
Canvases  of  Raphael,  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Titians| 
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Correggio,  Albuni,  the  Frati,  tind  those  of  ihe 
ancient  Tuscan  school.  See,  the  tower  of  Gioito, 
the  cupola  of  Brunellesco,  the  gates  of  San  Gio- 
vanni !  Then  there  are  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Santo  Spirito,  than 
which  are  none  more  beautiful  in  the  world.  There 
you  will  find  something  for  every  taste:  mosaics 
in  hard  stone,  the  memorial  chapel  of  t^e  Medi- 
ci, and  galleries  of  statuary,  bronze.3,  cameos,  and 
Etruscan  vases  ?  Go  in'o  the  Uffizi ;  t'.ere  are  to 
be  found  books  and  ancient  documents,  as  also 
in  the  libraries  of  Laurcnziana,  Magliabechiana, 
Riccardiana,  Marucclliana,  and  many  others.  Then 
there  is  the  Grand  Piazza,  with  arches,  fountains, 
equestrian  statues,  and  antique  palaces ;  the  Piazza 
of  the  Grand  Duke  ;  strong  bridges,  such  as  that  of 
the  Santa  Trinita,  with  three  solid  and  majestic 
arches;  delightful  promenades — as,  for  instance,  the 
Cascine,  with  its  charming  landscapes.  Or  go  up 
to  Bellosguardo,  San  Giorgio,  and  San  Miniato. 
Who  bids  for  all  these  beautiful  things  ?  There 
are  no  more  Medicis.  no  more  grand  dukes ;  they 
are  in  limbo  with  Soderini.  0  lawyers  and  jur- 
ists !  what  are  you  about  ?  Come  forward  fcar'ess'y. 

:l)li.-li  a  republic.  Let  Tuscany  be  hcmtf.n-  h 
called  Etruria.  The  Etruscans  were  a  great  people 
who  conquered  everything  from  the  Alps  to  Libya  ; 
do  you  likewise:  plant  your  ensigns  in  the  Orient 
as  far  as  tin-  .  And  remember  what  you 

have  premised  the  French  Republic:  merely  a  lit- 
tir  bttdcel  with  some  millions  of  crowns,  besides 

IK  s,  paintings,  ancient  manuscripts — in  a  word, 
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the  merest  trifles,  only  canvas  and  paper.  See  how 
moderate  she  is." 

"Gently,  gently,"  said  a  man  from  Pratolino. 
"We  do  not  want  the  men  of  Arezzo  to  come  upon 
cur  Etruscan  Eepublic  with  their  Madonnas  in 
their  hats.  There  is  no  joking  with  them ;  when 
they  are  mad  they  are  terrible."  * 

"Let  them  try  it;  we  will  fix  them,"  said  the 
French  Republic  arrogantly,  glancing  at  the  crier, 
who  was  emptying  a  bottle  <  f  Chianti  wine  to 
mois'en  his  throat.  Then  he  continued  : 

"  Italians,  I  need  not  waste  words  in  the  present 
instance  when  I  put  up  at  auction  Rome — Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  the  great  conqueror,  the 
Queen  of  the  Seven  Hills,  the  country  of  Brutus, 
of  the  Gracchi,  of  Catiline.  Who  bids  for  Rome  ? 
The  shades  of  Scipio,  Marius,  Torquatus,  Curtius, 
Scaevola,  and  Fubius  look  lovingly  upon  you  ;  her 
eagles  whet  their  claws  and  spread  their  wings  to 
fly  with  you  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  We  will 
call  this  the  Tiberine  Republic.  It  s"hall  be  more 
glorious  than  the  ancient  one  of  Rome.  The  great 
and  magnanimous  Republic  of  France  offers  it  to 
whoever  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  it.  She 
will,  however,  deign  to  accept  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitoline  palace,  the  treasures  of  the  Pope,  those 
of  the  Madonnas,  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  tho  other  basilicas,  and  all 


*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  rising  of  the  people  of  Arezzo 
against  the  Republicans.  They  marched  on  Florence,  wearing 
images  of  the  miraculous  Madonna  of  Arezzo  in  their  breast 
and  on  their  head.  They  did  what  the  peasantry  of  Florence 
did  in  1849  against  Guerrazzi 
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the  churches  of  Rome  ;  for  she  is  so  pious  that  she 
loves  everything  Roman  because  it  is  blessed. 
Then  you  can  also  give  her  the  treasures  of  Lo- 
retto  and  the  other  shrines  of  Latium,  the  Marshes, 
Romagna,  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Ferrara — mere  trifles 
— as  a  remembrance  of  having  snatched  you  from  the 
tyranny  of  that  old  man  whom  she  has  brought 
with  her  into  France,  to  Valence  on  the  Rhone. 
The  Roman  princes,  too,  in  gratitude  for  such  a 
benefit,  as  well  as  the  other  great  lords,  will  make 
her  a  little  cadeaii,  which  she  will  accept  as  a  sou- 
venir* She  will  be  content  with  anything:  sta- 
tues, pictures,  vases  carved  by  Benvcnuto  Cellini 
and  Cavadosso,  pearl  necklaces,  diamond  ornaments, 
a  few  million  crowns,  or  whatever  you  please.  .  .  ." 

"Softly  with  your  millions/'  said  one  of  the 
spectators.  "  What  a  devilish  appetite  this  repub- 
lic has  !  She  swallows  millions  more  speedily  than 
we  Transteverines  swallow  tripe  cooked  at  the  inn 
of  Apollonia  cella  Longaretta." 

"  What,  malapert  !  Why,  all  the  millions  of 
Italy  are  no  return  for  an  ounce  of  the  liberty  we 
Itrin.LT  you." 

"  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  liberty,  but  lib- 
erty without  money  is  like  having  a  saddle  without 
a  horse." 

' '  Well,  well,"  said  another,  "the  French  LV- 
puhlic  has  left  us  eyes  to  weep  for  our  misfortunes." 

"And  arms,"  said  a  burly  lawyer,    "to  throw 


*  As  these  French  words  were  insert  -I  1-y  tin-  autlx.r  in  the 
n  t.xt,  we  have  also  left  thru,  in  1 1..-  Kn^lM,    Tli.-u- mean- 
ing is  :  CCK/CUU,  a  gift  or  present ;  sourrn.* ,  a  r<  m.mler. 
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some  of  these  Republicans  into  the  river  over  the 
Sixtus  or  San  Angelo  bridge."  Meanwhile,  the 
crier,  after  a  moment's  pause,  cried  : 

"  People  of  the  Campania,  of  Lucania,  of  Apulia, 
the  French  Republic  is  now  about  to  espouse  you  to 
the  most  beautiful  siren  that  ever  haunted  the  rivers 
that  water  Italy.  The  beautiful,  the  graceful,  the 
gentle  Parthenope  is  restored  to  life,  to  charm  by 
her  presence  the  enchanting  regions  of  Posilippo. 
Naples  will  be  its  capital  city,  and  it  will  be  called 
the  Parthenopian  Republic.  Who  bids  for  her  ? 
Who  will  espouse  her  ?  Oh  !  what  a  dowry,  what  a 
trousseau  will  this  beautiful  Parthenope  possess. 
What  gardens,  what  a  sjvy,  what  a  sea,  sue1.!  fruits, 
such  flowers  !  Her  orange- trees  would  supply  all 
the  northern  countries  ;  her  oil  would  make  a  navi- 
gable lake ;  her  abundance  of  wine  and  grain  dis- 
pel all  fear  of  famine  ;  she  enj  ws  the  advantage  of 
three  seas — the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian,  the  Tyrhc- 
nian — whence  she  is  supplied  with  fish  sucli  as 
Neptune's  own  table  cannot  boasfc;  her  cities  are 
ancient  and  beautiful ;  she  possesses  Greek  and 
Latin  antiquities,  and  whole  cities  buried  be- 
neath the  earth  ;  she  is  queen  and  mistress  of 
the  delights  of  Misena,  Baia,  and  Pozzuoli ;  with- 
in her  dominions  are  the  Elysian  Fields  of  the 
ancients." 

"  Yes,  she  has  the  Elysian  Fields,  but  the  has  also 
the  Averno,  and  the  entrance  by  which  Ulysses 
and  JEneas  went  down  to  the  devil ;  and  the  repub- 
lic will  go  down  there,  too,  to  get  a  roasting.  If 
this  road  will  not  answer,  there  is  the  Solfaiara, 
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and  if  that  will  not  do  there  is  the  large  crater  of 
Yrsuvius  always  open.  The  Republicans  will  have 
no  need  of  an  usher  nor  any  one  else  to  introduce 
them  to  Beelzebub." 

"  Peace,  insolent  fool !  The  Parthenopian  Re- 
public will  be  a  holy  and  a  beautiful  thing,  with 
which  all  the  world  will  full  in  love." 

"  Yes,  especially  the  Calabrians.  Cardinal  Buffo 
will  make  preparations  for  tl  c  wedding  in  Calabria. 
Or  the  lazzaroni  of  Carmel,  Basso  Puerto,  and  Por- 
to Capuaue  will  make  the  confectionery;  you  will 
see  how  sweet  they  are."  * 

Then  the  crier  put  up  at  auction  the  oligarchy  of 
Lucca,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the 
cities  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  Romagna  and  the 
Marshes.  To  be  brief,  Italy  was  no  more ;  her 
public  and  private  treasures  were  emptied.  She 
was  bereft  of  peace,  honor,  faith,  safety,  but  she 
had  a  Mirfeit  of  republics  that  had  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms  in  one  night. 

Those  who  disturbed  Italy  and  worked  out  her 
ruin  in  1707  and  1798  are  the  same  that  to-day 
ng  her  downfall — a  miserable  and  impover- 
ished throng,  all  starved,  proud,  and  vicious,  who 
thi-n  the  flower  of  Masonry,  and  are  now  the 
i in  of  the  Carbonari,  of  Young  Italy  and  other 
secret  societies.  These  men  cast  aside  all  love  of 
country,  and  fight  a  deadly  fight  to  destroy,  op- 


*  This  was  in  allusion  to  the  famous  Colabrian  lnsurre<-t  i.  >n 
•  liwted  by  Cardinal  RuflTo,  and  to  a  great  massacre  of  Re- 
publican* by  the  Neapolitan  Injggaroni. 
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press,  rob,  and  devastate  her  under  the  title  of  dic- 
tator, cc  nsul,  president.  They  begin  by  taking  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  ;  then  they  become  in- 
volved in  conspiracies,  mutinies,  rebellio:  s,  and  re- 
volt against  all  authority,  l.uman  and  divine;  they 
gdn  the  mastery,  and  they  rule  like  tyrants, 
preaching  in  their  own  favor  the  san.e  obedience 
which  they  refused  to  the  legitimate  government, 
and  enforcing  submission  more  rigorously  than  did 
ever  king  or  emperor.  Imprisonment,  confisca- 
tion, sequestration,  banishment,  cruel  and  igno- 
minious death — such  is  the  coin  in  which  they 
pay  the  hapless  nations  who  suffer  them  to  put 
foot  upon  their  neck.  These  democratic  republics 
accomplished  more  ruin  in  Italy  in  two  years  than 
the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  Lombards,  and  North- 
men did  during  six  centuries  of  rapine.  After  two 
years  of  horrible  memory  Italy  came  forth  from 
her  republics,  changed  in  all  save  her  name.  Geo- 
graphically she  was  called  Italy ;  morally  she 
might  be  called  anything.  She  has  preserved 
nothing  of  her  ancient  customs,  laws,  or  institu- 
tions, civil  or  domestic.  Scarce  can  we  recall  what 
ehc  has  been. 

We  have  taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Italian 
dynasties  being  sold  at  auction  to  disloyal  subjects. 
"We  have  seen  many  kings  and  noble  princes,  the 
glory  of  the  throne  and  the  joy  of  their  people, 
deposed,  mal'reate1,  exterminated.  But  that  ig- 
noble sale  was  succeeded  by  others  as  base  and 
shameful,  and  the  same  that  Mazzinians  would  to- 
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day   repeat   as  a  last   proof  of  our  folly  and  our 
cowardice.* 


*  This  chapter,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  one,  drew  upon 
us  au  anonymous  letter  from  Romagna,  asking  what  these 
t\v< )  stupid  chapters  have  to  do  with  our  story  !  We  answer  : 
In  this  worK  our  desi-n  is  to  depict  the  condition  of  Italy  to- 
ward<the  end  of  the  last  century,  an-i  the  consequences  that 
inevitably  iollow  from  tiie  workings  of  secret  societies,  which 
>y  all  tK  t  they  touch,  ana  restore  nothing.  We  can  ac- 
complish our  purpose  in  no  shorter,  nor  perhaps  stronger, 
manner  than  by  th's  jesi  ing  de>cription  of  th-j  t  ffects  ol  the 
Republican  inv.-.sion  of  Italy,  which  is,  alas !  not  entirely  a 
jest.  Those  who  are  working  for  the  third  Mazzinian  revolu- 
tion understand  our  purpose  and  are  enraged  at  it.  Would 
that  others  understood  as  well ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ANOTHER   AUCTION. 

AT  the  peace  of  Tolentino  the  possession  of  the 
rarest  treasures  of  Rome  was  a  condition  ;  and 
even  that  did  not  suffice,  for  Pius  VI.  was  obliged 
to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Roman  lords, 
who  sold  great  part  of  their  silver,  many  cases  of 
artistic  value,  to  assist  him  in  this  cruel  situation. 
One  morning,  while  the  treaty  was  pending,  the 
Abbe  Pietra  entered  the  sacristy  of  Castel  Fidardo,  a 
town  in  the  Marshes  of  Ancona.  The  abbe  was  a 
most  enlightened  and  intelligent  man,  somewhat 
crabbed,  but  of  ready  speech  and  quick  perception. 
He  always  went  about  with  a  torn  hat  under  his 
arm,  his  hair  rolled  into  something  resembling 
thick  earthen  pipes  and  sparsely  sprinkled  with 
powder.  He  wore  a  long,  old-fashioned  cassock 
reaching  to  his  feet;  he  was  stout,  rather  squat- 
figure  ;  he  had  a  triple  chin,  and  a  face  resembling 
one  carved  on  a  bastion.  The  canons  were  just 
about  going  to  the  choir,  and,  seeing  the  abbe, 
stopped  to  ask  him  : 

"Well,  what  news,  Abbe  di  Pietra  ?  Is  the 
peace  made  ?  What  have  you  to  say  of  it  ?" 

"  I  say,  A  dead  Mass." 

778 
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"  What !  to-day  is  a  double  of  the  first-class, 
and  you  want  us  to  say  a  dead  Mass  ?  What  has 
Mass  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  peace  now  being  dis- 
cussed at  Tolentino  between  the  agents  of  the 
Pope  and  those  of  the  Directory  ?  You  are  always 
joking." 

"  I  am  not  joking  now.  It  is  the  Republicans 
who  are  joking.  A  dead  Mass,  I  tell  you." 

"  Explain  your  riddle.  We  do  not  understand 
it." 

"The  peace  of  Tolentino,"  said  the  abbe,  striking 
his  stick  on  the  ground,  "  has  been  concluded  by 
the  cupidity  of  the  Republicans,  who  made  war  on 
the  Pope  to  despoil  him  of  his  States,  which  were 
too  happy  under  his  paternal  government,  without 
imposts  or  vexations  of  any  kind,  and  enjoying  a 
truixjiiil  liberty.  The  Directory  envied  them  be- 
cause they  were  rich.  They  have  made  peace  after 
an  unjust  war,  and  that  is  what  I  call  a  dead  Mass 
for  Italy — that  is  to  say,  a  Mass  without  an  Introit, 
without  a  Clin-'m,  without  a  Credo,  and  with  a  per- 
petual  Offertory.  Without  Introit,  because  war 
has  stripped  her  orchards,  gardens,  vineyard?,  and 
trees;  has  trampled  on  her  grain,  destroyed  her 
olives  and  IK r  fruits,  stolen  her  cattle,  slain  her 
flock.s  hurncd  her  caslles  and  her  villages,  broken 
lur  bridges,  stopped  her  commerce,  sacked  her 
-.  d«.-|M.iled  her  (lunches,  and  robbed  her 
slmmsnnd  other  pious  monuments. 

Wit  lion  i  fi'/nn'ti,  l»i  cause  the  Italians  have  been 
i  like  lambs  by  (he  first  who  threatened  tl 
11  j  ing  at    the  first  unsheathing  of  swords  like  chil- 
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dren  in  the  dark,  so  tliat  the  Republicans  may 
well  call  us  '  Cayots  d'ltatiens.'  Do  you  under- 
stand that  French  word  ?  It  simply  means,  in 
vulgar  parlance,  that  we  are  a  miserable  set,  good 
for  talking  and  ready  to  run  at  the  first  fright. 
In  fact,  seeing  low  Venice,  Milan,  Florence 
have  fallen,  we  need  no  longer  ho  d  up  our  heads 
among  the  nations,  and  these  Republicans  spit  in 
our  faces,  trample  us  under  foot,  and  leave  us 
scarce  a  rag  to  cover  us. 

"Without  a  Credo.  When  the  Italians  really 
believed  in  the  Holy,  Catholic,  Ap  stolic  Roman 
Church,  they  had  brave  heaits  and  strong  arms, 
noble  and  vigorous  minds  ;  they  loved  their  coun- 
try ;  they  were  ^ise  and  powerful,  and  made  them- 
selves respected  and  feared  by  strangers.  At  the 
League  of  Cambray  all  Europe  was  witness  whe- 
ther Venice  was  the  singer,  the  dancer,  the  siren 
of  our  days,  or  whether  she  was  not  rather  the 
valiant  woman  capable  of  resisting  every  shock. 
The  Turks  have  seen  this  too.  The  French  learned 
it  to  their  cost  when  Julius  II.  defeated  them 
beyond  the  Alps,*  It  was  often  seen  in  the  great 
ages  of  faith.  Conrad,  Henry,  Barbarossa,  have 
all  found  to  their  cost  what  believing  Ita'y  could 
do.  Now  that  we  are  deluged  with  Jansenists, 

*  The  French  Republicans  under  Bonaparte  had  but  few 
engagements  with  the  Italians  ;  l.ut  in  these  engagements, 
which  were  rather  skirmishes  than  tattles,  the  Italians  fled 
like  hares,  and  the  French  were  allowed  to  pass  with  tolded 
arms  from  Venice  and  Parma  to  Naples,  without  any  opposi- 
tion, from  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  among  the 
Italians  and  the  errors  of  their  chiefs.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars 
in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia,  the  Italians  gave  signal  proof 
of  valor  because  led  Ly  skilful  captains. 
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•aireans,  Freemasons,  we  are  like  mice  caught 
in  a  trap.  A  people  who  have  no  Credo  have  no 
c.mnige.  To  increase  our  shame,  these  cowardly 
If  .lian  Freemasons  who  sold  their  country  for  a 
piece  of  cake  cull  themselves  patriots.  Say  rather 
parricides  ;  for  in  betraying  their  country  they 
have  robbed  her  of  glory  and  peace  and  liberty. 
Th  'y  have  desolated  and  impoverished  her.  Italy 
is  now  a  poor  beggar,  the  abject,  trembling  slave 
of  the  Directory,  aud  when  she  believed  in  our  holy 
Mother  C  urch  she  was  queen,  empress  of  these 
tyrants.*' 

"  With  a  perpetual  Offertory.  The  Offertory  is 
for  the  Republican  robbers.  They  have  plundered 
Italy  on  every  side.  Millions  from  Milan,  millions 
from  Venice,  millions  fivm  Turin,  millions  from 
Florence,  millions  from  Lucca,  millions  from 
(ienoa,  millions  from  Rome,  millions  from  Naples — 
if  ull  them  millions  were  collected  they  would  make 
a  pyramid  of  crowns  higher  and  broader  than  that 
of  Aniruophis  I,  which  is  the  grandest  of  all  the 
PUMIII  <ls  of  K;rypt.  And  all  these  millions  accu- 
mulate) by  Italy  during  numberless  centuries  of 
art,  of  science,  of  commerce,  of  glory,  and  happi- 

,  have  been  swallowed  at  one  mouthful  by  the 
I>ir  ct;»ry.  And  the  game,  as  I  well  believe,  is  not 

•  -mli •<!.  After  having  stolen  public  millions 
th'-v  will  steal  private  ones.  They  will  rob  us  of 
ih"  I'opr  :  they  will  rob  us  of  our  kings  ;  they  will 
mil  us  of  our  children,  and  send  them  (lod  knows 
uh-Te.  All  that  is  beau  t  i  I'll  I  \s  ill  he  taken  to  1'aris, 
aud  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  eome 
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to  admire  our  ancient  and  modern  masterpieces, 
and  will  find  but  a  corpse,  a  skeleton,  a  handful 
of  dust,  and  cry  out  in  amazement  and  disgust, 
"  Hceccine  est  ilia  Italia,  so  rich,  so  beautiful, 
abounding  in  all  material  prosperity  ?"  and  they 
turn  away  in  horror.  And  if,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
she  should  one  day  be  restored,  regain  something 
of  her  ancient  glory,  and  adorn  herself  once  more 
with  jewels,  we  shall  see  the  children  of  these  Free- 
masons, by  whatever  name  they  may  choose  to  call 
themselves,  seeking  as  they  do  now,  under  pretext 
of  liberty,  to  plunge  her  into  darkness,  where  they 
can  deal  her  a  death-blow. 

"  So  now,  my  dear  canons,  there  is  my  dead  Mass 
for  you.  Are  you  satisfied  ?  Do  you  understand 
it  now?" 

And  the  canons  stood  amazed  for  a  moment, 
then  passed  on  to  the  chapel,  and  sang,  with  an  ad- 
ditional shade  of  sadness,  "  Deus  in  Adjutorium."  * 
Oh  !  how  much  reason  they  had  to  implore  the 
divine  aid,  for  the  destroyers  of  Italy  were  making 
haste  to  desolate  it. 

A  platform  was  again  erected  in  the  square  for 
another  auction.  The  crier  was  moistening  his  throat 
before  beginning.  The  French  Eepublic  was  seated 
in  her  chair,  casting  dark,  lowering  glances  around 
her.  At  her  feet  was  a  perfect  mountain  of  diplo- 
mas, genealogical  trees,  titles,  privileges,  embla- 
zoned shields  in  fields  of  or,  argent,  azure,  or  gules, 
with  scarlet  escutcheons ;  with  three,  four,  or  six 

*  The  Psalm,  "  Incline  unto  my  aid,  O  God  1  0  Lord  I  make 
haste  to  help  me." 
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quartering!  ;  with  wings,  lions,  leopards,  unicorns, 
hears,  serpents,  griffins,  harpies,  bars,  and  other  in- 
signia of  nobility,  surmounted  by  horns,  axes, 
swords,  pennons,  crested  helmets,  ducal  crowns, 
coronets  of  marquises,  viscounts,  barons,  and 
knights. 

The  French  Republic  regarded  this  heap  of  titles 
with  the  greatest  disdain,  and  spit  upon  it  or 
trampled  on  it.  At  la-t  she  turned  to  the  crier  and 
imperiously  commanded  him  to  commence.  He 
shook  himsilf  l.ke-a  dnck  coming  out  of  water, 
and,  raising  his  hand,  began  as  follows  : 

"People  of  Italy,  the  French  Republic  has  abol- 
ished all  these  titles  of  nobility,  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed liberty  and  (qualify.  There  will  be  no 
more  marquises,  counts,  or  barons.  All  men  are 
noble,  if  ih«y  be  freemen  and  citizens.  There  will 
be  no  snc'i  thing  as  excellency,  or  most  illustrious, 
or  chev  .Her.  Citizen  will  be  the  only  honorable 
till,  in  the  world.  Ancient  jurists  who  were  base 
fl  it  terms  said  :  '  The  rrn-re  ancient  the  nobility  the 
niMi-,.  soh  inn  it  K  The  nobility  is  the  glory  of 
nations,  the  light  of  cities,  the  defence  of  thrones.' 
\<»w  the  structure  of  thrones  is  ovei turned,  there 
i-  no  need  of  support,  and  the  nobility  is  useless. 
Thrse  privileged  orders  destroy  social  eq nil ihri tun, 
and  the  sculis  of  the  balance  are  never  properly  ad- 
justed ;  now  all  must  pa-s  under  the  levelling  plane 
of  nature.  For  a  thousand  years  Justice  has  only 
i  allowed  to  pass  by  din^y  and  wreirhid  streets, 
l»y  lanes  and  alleys.  If  sin  :  t«>  m.  ,t  a  palace 

in  I. er  course  she  closed  her  eyes  and  leaped 
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it  blindly.  If  she  were  forced  to  approach  the 
threshold  of  these  superb  and  imposing  structures, 
she  found  the  drawbridge  raised,  or  the  great  door 
barred  and  secured  by  chains  of  bronze  reaching 
from  one  s'one  archway  to  the  other.  If  she  dared 
to  advance  a  step,  a  troop  of  bravi,  bandits,  and 
assassins,  wearing  the  livery  of  some  count  or  mar- 
quis, atracked  hor  with  clubs,  till  poor  Justice  was 
forced  to  retire." 

"  But  from  these  palaces,"  said  a  workman,  "  came 
also  alms  and  other  benefits.  We  poor  workmen 
always  found  work  or  bread  there.  Painters  paint- 
ed, upholsterers  hung  draperies,  cabinetmakers 
made  rich  furniture,  masons,  carpenters,  joiners, 
gilders,  tailors — in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  tradesmen 
gained  a  livelihood  from  them,  and  were  protected 
from  father  to  son  for  generations.  Now  tliat  you 
have  taken  away  our  lords,  who  will  support  us  ? 
All  those  people  who  want  to  put  down  the  nobles 
and  get  in  their  places  will  let  us  starve.  They 
know  how  to  take,  but  will  not  give.  They  will  in- 
stall themselves  in  the  palaces  in  place  of  our  mas- 
ters, and  take  care  of  themselves  nicely.  They  cry 
out  against  titles  and  genealogical  trees;  but  let 
them  once  get  their  heels  in  the  palaces,  and  they 
will  soon  show  parchments  proving  them  to  be 
noble,  and  manufacture  trees  which,  from  branch 
to  branch,  will  bring  them  back  to  the  days  of 
Charlemagne." 

"  Will  you  be  silent  ?"  roared  the  crier.  "  The 
French  Republicans  take  away  your  nobles,  but 
they  make  you  all  free  and  equal." 
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"  In  food,  too,  "  said  a  cobbler,  "  and  in  purse  ? 
If  we  don'i  get  that  kind  of  equality,  the  title  of 
citizen  wou't  make  our  old  rags  new." 

"  Prate  as  you  please/'  said  the  crier  ;  "  we  will 
act.  Come,  friends,  I  now  put  up  a^  auction  the 
nobility.  Who  \\ill  bid  for  it  ?  Do  what  you  will 
with  it.  Here  are  orders,  crosses,  ribbons,  star?, 
all  in  a  heap  Here  is  a  young  marquis  tirst  ;  he 
is  a  fine  boy,  decked  out  gaily,  perfumed  with  all 
sorts  of  essences.  Who  wants  hi-n  ?  Two  far- 
things for  the  marquis  He  lives  well,  rises  at  mid- 
day, spends  two  hours  at  his  mirror  arranging  his 
toilet  ;  he  makes  calls  in  a  carriage  till  dinner- 
hour;  early  in  the  evening  goes  to  the  cafe,  later 
to  the  theatre  in  a  proscenium  s4all,  and  after  that 
plays  faro — stak  s  high,  plays  daringly,  and  loses 
hundreds  without  a  frown.  Who  wants  the  charm- 
ing gamester  ?  Who  gels  him  will  have  drawn  a 
piize  in  the  lottery.  He  c.m  bring  you  in  a  thou- 
1  sequins  in  a  night." 

"  And  the  r.ext  leaves  you  without  anything," 
naid  a  tailor. 

"Citizens,  I  now  offer  you  a  pared  of  counts, 
who  will  go  very  cheap.  They  arc  men  of  fashion, 
who  live  without  care,  letting  the  stream  flow  as  it 
will.  They  were  famous  beaux  i:i  their  time,  but 
now  some  <  f  them  are  a  little  old,  a  little  stout,  and 
somewhat  used  up  ;  but  they  have  been  eekbra'ed 
in  duels,  and  are  vigorous  even  now  in  ihiir  at- 
la.-ks  on  a  well-tilled  table.  Who  will  take  the  lot  ? 
eheap  ! 

ness.     You  would   hardly 
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believe  it,  but  she  is  sixty  }ears  of  age,  though  no 
one  would  give  her  more  than  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven — s:ie  has  put  on  rouge  so  ar:istically  and 
whitened  her  face  so  skilfully,  filling  up  all  tie 
wrinkles.  She  knows  how  to  employ  her  time  : 
four  hours  at  her  toilet  ;  iu  the  eveLii.g  she  throws 
dice  till  midnight.  She  loses  fine  pieces  of  gold, 
but  knows  how  to  get  them  back.  In  her  day  she 
has  patronized  many  artists  who  during  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  the  glory  of  the  Italian  stage. 
She  is  an  Aspasia  worihy  of  ancient  Athens.  Who 
will  be  her  Pericles,  her  Alcibiades  ?  He  will  be  a 
lucky  fellow. 

"Here  is  a  young  lady.  You  gee  she  is  pale, 
languid,  and  affecied.  She  is  usually  stretched  on 
a  sofa,  surrounded  by  the  most  delicate  p  rfumcs. 
She  fears  the  slightest  breath.  She  wears  the  most 
costly  furs  from  Canada  or  from  Lapland  ;  she  has 
Thibet  and  camel's-hair  shawls.  You  think  her 
very  sickly  and  delicate,  but  if  you  saw  her  at  a 
ball  you  would  take  her  for  an  Amazon,  a  Pandora, 
or  a  Cossack.  When  the  thermomet  r  is  far  below 
zero  she  is  covered  only  by  a  thin  gauze,  and  some- 
times she  even  forgets  a  lace  shawl  for  her  shoul- 
ders. Who  will  have  the  pretty  little  lady  ?  She 
is  proud,  disdainful,  and  not  always  contented. 
She  changes  her  maid  every  week  and  her  footmen 
every  month.  Who  will  have  her  to  be  the  joy  of 
his  house  ? 

"  Here  is  another,  a  theological,  philosophic,  and 
poetical  c.  unless — a  blue-ttocking,  who  always  has 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Ilelvetius,  Rousseau,  d'Alem- 
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Kit,  Hobbes,  Montesquieu  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue.  Such  a  woman !  She  is  a  prodigy  of 
science,  wisdom,  learning.  She  does  not  believe 
in  God,  nor  in  the  soul,  nor  in  a  future  existence. 
She  says  our  happiness  is  like  that  of  the  beasts, 
and  the  bund  of  Freemasons  who  surround  her 
cry :  '  True,  0  archpricstess  !  men  and  dogs  are 
brothers.'  Oh  !  what  sublimity  of  thought,  what 
deep  philosophy.  Who  will  have  the  viscountess  ? 
Whoever  gets  her  will  no  longer  be  afraid  of  priests 
or  monks,  nor  even  of  hell." 

"  And  now,  citizens,  here  is  a  party  of  libertines 
— cavuUi'i'i  xervente ;  they  are  good  and  virtuous 
men,  full  of  respect  for  the  holy  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage. They  are  the  models  of  Italy  ;  they  give  ex- 
ample to  tl.e  whole  world. 

"  Italians  !  "  continued  the  crier,  "here  are  some 

more  nobles  of  ancient  line,  who  pay  their  debts 

with  blow*.     They  always  think  themselves  in  the 

riirht,  and  if  any  one  offends  them  he  will  not  have 

much  need  of  priest  or  apothecary.     Who  wants 

them  ?     Men  who  live  well  and  luxuriously  at  the 

use  of  their  trades-people  and  servants  ;  who 

always  appear  well,  bear  a  good  reputation,  and 

Lid  in  purple  and  fine  linen.     Who  bids?" 

As  the  crier  thus  exhausted  his  lungs  in  auction- 
ing off  the  Italian  nobility,  a  man  suddenly  stood 
re  him,  tall  and  well-formed,  with  a  counte- 
nance at  once  grave  and  gentle.  His  forehead 
was  broad  ami  lii-h  ;  his  manners  gracious  ai:«l 
.ilii-d.  No  sooner  did  In-  appear  than  the  mul- 
iitu.lu  desisted  from  its  mirth  provoked  by  the 
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crier's  jokes.  Every  head  was  uncovered  and 
every  one  gazed  at  him  with  respectful  curiosity. 
It  was  the  Venetian,  Francesco  Pesaro,  Procurator 
of  St.  Mark,  and  the  same  who  had  spoken  so  nobly 
to  the  Senate  in  favor  of  armed  neutrality ;  who 
had  given  such  wise  counsel  to  the  country  he  had 
rendered  illustrious  by  his  wisdom  and  courage, 
and  which  he  would  have  saveJ,  si  mens  non  Iceva 
fuissetf  if  the  patrician  Freemasons  had  not  betrayed 
it,  and  if  the  Senate  had  listened  to  his  reproaches 
rather  than  to  the  base  flatteries  of  others. 

When  order  was  restored,  Francesco  Pesaro 
calmly  looked  upon  the  crowd,  which  regarded  him 
eagerly  ;  then  he  turned  an  eagle  glance  upon  the 
crestfallen  crier,  made  an  imperious  gesture  com- 
manding silence,  and  said  in  a  loud,  commanding 
voice  ; 

"Be  silent,  wretch  !  Cease  to  defame  the  Italian 
nobility,  which  could  receive  no  greater  stain  than 
that  of  being  men  ioned  by  your  foul  and  sordid 
lips.  Your  Republic,  born  in  the  nrre,  nourished 
with  blood,  supported  by  the  gold  stolen  from  the 
nobles,  has  not  belied  her  origin,  and  now  insults 
the  victims  of  her  fury,  after  having  cast  them 
into  its  own  native  mud,  which  has  produced  so 
venomous  and  dangerous  a  reptile.  But  your  Re- 
public may  well  trail  these  glorions  ensigns  of 
nobility  in  the  dust,  but  nobility  itself  never.  It 
exists  in  the  soul  and  in  the  intellect ;  ancient 
lineage,  rich  inheritance,  magnificent  palaces, 
broad  domains,  splendid  titles,  are  but  the  exterior 
ornaments  which  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  that 
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blind  and  fickle  goddess,  may  bestow  upon  cowards 
and  libertines,  but  they  do  not  ennoble  them  ;  for 
true  nobili  y  i^  the  gilt  of  Heaven,  and  not  of  desti- 
ny. It  is  a  heavenly  light,  a  ray  from  God,  some- 
thing essentially  noble.  It  is  the  source  of  all 
distinction,  cf  all  courtesy,  valor,  magnanimity, 
and  that  sublimity  of  thought  which  soars  gene- 
rously above  low  and  mean  and  £ordid  considera- 
tions. Nobility  tends  towards  what  is  good,  to- 
wards what  is  just,  towards  what  is  beautiful,  to- 
wards what  is  great ;  otherwise  it  is  but  a  hollow 
s^am,  a  miserable  falsehood.  Though  a  man  bear 
the  litle  of  duke,  count,  or  baron,  l:e  is  still  ple- 
beian and  ignoble. 

"  You  have  put  up  at  auction  some  vicious 
titled  men,  but  not  nobles;  for  they  are  cowards 
and  have  lost  their  nobiaty.  The  titles  of  marquis 
and  count  are  mere  words  ;  nobility  is  something 
real  and  solid.  Your  vile  Republic  cannot  compre- 
h'-ml  my  reasoning.  Among  all  your  Republican 
<  ivw  there  is  but  one  to  understand  it,  and  he  the 
conqueror  Bonaparte.  lie,  \\caring  the  mantlo  of 
democracy,  reveres  nobility;  he  \\ill  be  the  first  to 
restore  it.  He  will  erect  a  throne  on  the  dead  body 
of  the  democracy.  Bonaparte  sees  and  compre- 
hends that  a  nation  without  nobility  is  a  sack  of 
nuts  left  open,  wl.ich  will  soon  run  out  and  be 
grasped  by  tin-  gzeodj  populace. 

"Bonaparte  knows  history.  He  has  learned 
from  its  p:iLri  s  i!»at  nobility  alone  i.s  capable  <>f  de- 
f  mi.  ;int:-y  in  war  ai.ti  :.ij  it  illn 

CUE  !  Italy,  and  p. 
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whether  as  the  great  barons  of  the  crown,  the  patri- 
cians of  an  aristocratic  republic,  or  the  citizens  of 
democracy,  it  is  noble  Italians  that  have  rendered 
Italy  the  most  beautiful  and  illustrious  country  of 
Europe.  All  her  sacred  and  profane  monuments, 
which  excite  the  wonder  of  the  passing  traveller, 
were  created,  founded,  or  endowed  by  noble  Ita- 
lians. 

"  Behold  VTenice,  Milan,  Genoa,  Florence,  Naples, 
Rome  ;  all  that  is  gorgeous  in  their  temples,  public 
halls,  towers,  hotels,  museums  of  the  fine  arts, 
benevolent  institutions,  is  the  work  of  the  nobilit}7, 
by  whatever  name  you  may  choose  to  call  it.  And 
you,  Italian  renegade,  dare  to  sell  at  auc  ion  the 
libertine,  the  gamester,  the  spendthrift,  the  idler, 
and  call  them  nobles  !  Such  people  are  viler  and 
more  plebeian  than  yourself,  for  their  wealth,  good 
birth,  and  rcfinemeLt  but  make  their  excesses 
greater  and  more  revolting;  call  them,  then,  the  scum 
of  the  nobility,  and  sell  them  at  a  farthing  a  gross, 
as  they  are  but  the  prunings  of  the  vine,  the  car- 
rion to  feed  vultures  and  ravens." 

While  the  noble  orator  thus  warmly  and  indig- 
nantly defended  the  cause  of  true  nobility,  the 
French  Republic  rose  in  a  rage,  and,  having  given 
her  bonnet-rouge  a  violent  shake,  began  in  a  voice 
full  of  spleen  and  venom  : 

"  If  we  were  at  Paris,  haughty  aristocrat,  I  would 
have  crammed  your  insolent  words  down  your 
throat  and  hung  you  to  a  post.  Am  I,  who  have 
beheaded  kings,  princes,  dukes,  and  ex'.erminated 
a  dynas'y,  to  hear  again  the  name  of  aristocracy  ? 
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I  will  send  it  to  the  desert  to  keep  company  with 
serpents  and  wild  beasts.  Bonaparte,  you  say, 
aspires  to  a  throne ;  he  wants  to  restore  the  no- 
bility. Let  him  try  it.  I  will  oppose  him  with 
Moreau,  Pichegru,  Cadoudal,  and  other  children  of 
the  Revolution.  If  he  seeks  to  carry  out  his  am- 
bitious projects,  I  will  have  recourse  to  Germanic 
Illuminatism,  the  father  of  all  revolutions,  to  secret 
arts,  and  the  most  powerful  means  will  be  em- 
ployed to  snatch  the  crown  from  his  head  and 
bury  him  beneath  the  throne  he  has  erected  on  my 
ruins,  and  my  threatening  shade  shall  pursue  him 
till  no  spot  on  earth  will  shelter  him.*  If  he 
drives  me  from  Europe  I  shall  fly  to  America,  and 
far  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  from  the  summit  of 
Chimborazo,  sound  my  trumpet,  proclaiming  liberty 
and  equality,  which  shall  be  heard  through  Mexico, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Chili,  Paraguay,  to  the  very  source 
of  the  L:i  I'luta,  and  to  far-off  Terra  del  Fuego." 

The  Republic  then  announced  that  the  sale  of  re- 
ligious homes  and  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
should  take  place  next  day,  concluding  with  these 
words :  "  Death  to  kings,  nobles,  and  religious  con- 
gregations !  Liberty  and  equality  shall  rule  in  Italy 
without  tin-  slightest  opposition.'* f 

*  The  Republic  kept  its  won!.  M  isonry  assisted  Bonaparte 
and  lent  wings  t«»  Ins  ^.-nius,  so  that  he  overcame  the  severest 
trial s  and  was  successful  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises  :  but 
M  soon  as  l:e  sought  the  mastery  tin-  Ilhmiiimti  ikUM  the 
great  powers  of  the  North  in  their  efforts  against  Inn 
prived  him  of  tho  throne  of  France,  defied  him,  and  reduced 
his  |»i\vi-rto  ii  uuM.  Sin.-.- th.Mi  <;<>>1  luis  jH-rmitUMl  Illumi- 
natumi  to  he  the  instrument  of  hit*  eternal  justice,  provoked 
•  >f  Christian-. 

+  Tlm  IT!  :,  rs  were  abolished  somewhat  later  in  the 

Italian   •  ••mim  ir-  win.  h   had  become  French  province?,  and 
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Then  tlic  Ecpublic  left  her  cha'r  and  went  to 
level  in  taverns  or  in  other  abodes  of  evil,  where 
the  Italian  Freemasons  paid  her  expenses,  caressed 
her,  and  sharpened  the  dagger  that  she  was  plurg- 
ing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try- 

Meanwhile,  her  satellites  ran  through  the  streets 
and  into  the  churches  and  palaces,  effacing  with  a 
knife  the  armorial  bearings  and  emblems  of  royalty 
or  nobility.  At  Venice  they  threw  down  the  lion, 
and  even  climbed  to  the  height  of  towers  and  had 
themselves  let  down  by  ropes,  to  efface  the  imprint 
of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  They  ascended  by  scaling- 
ladders  to  the  top  of  the  great  arches  of  the  city 
gates  to  demolish  it  with  a  pickaxe.  At  Verona, 
in  order  to  efface  it  from  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Adigo,  they  forged  a  great  iron  cage,  in 
which  they  confined  a  stonecutter  till  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  fatal  device,  and  the  mob  at  each  frag- 
ment that  fell  cried  :  "  Vive  the  republic  !  Bravo  ! 
bravo!" 


afterwards  iu  the  whole  of  Italy.  No  act  of  the  invasion  of 
1799-1810  has  had  more  fatal  consequences  than  the  sale  of 
their  goods,  which  were  a  rich  national  deposit,  to  which  the 
Italian  States  had  recourse  in  their  most  pressing  needs. 
Those  who  know  the  history  of  Italy  will  understand  this,  and 
remember  how  often  the  popes  provided  for  national  necessi- 
ties from  the  subsidies  of  the  Church.  Italy  has  no  such  re- 
source since  then,  but  in  times  of  public  need  has  to  impose 
taxes  on  private  citizens  The  wealth  of  the  Church  was  really 
the  treasure  of  the  peoule.  and  a  never-failing  support  in  the 
needs  of  tno  state.  All  this  has  disappeared,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  every  part  of  Catholic  Kurope.  The  consequence  of 
this  sacrilegious  robbery  is  evident  not  only  to  religious  men, 
but  to  profound  thinkers  and  experienced  political  economist?, 
while  the  careless  and  ignorant  multitude  regard  with  joy  what 
is  a  national  disaster  and  inevitably  leads  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  these  nations. 
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At  Turin  they  effaced  the  cross  of  Savoy  ;  at 
Florence  the  balls  of  the  Medici  ;  at  Milan  the 
double  headed  eagle  ;  at  Modcna  the  white  eagle  of 
the  house  of  Es  e  ;  at  Parma  the  fleur  de  lys  of  the 
Bourbons  ;  in  the  cities  of  Romagna  the  keys  of 
St.  Peter,  insulting  the  glorious  insignia  of  the  Ita- 
lian princes  with  the  same  fury  that  we  saw  the 
Mazzinians  at  Rome  in  1848  tear  down  the  imperial 
eagles  from  ihe  house  of  the  Austrian  ambassador. 

They  carried  on  their  work  of  des' ruction  in  the 
palaces,  effacing  the  armorial  devices  on  the  sarco- 
phagi and  monuments  of  the  dead  in  the  private 
chapels  ;  they  spared  no  abode  of  the  living,  nor 
fountains,  steeples  of  churches,  nor  even  the  pede- 
stals of  statues  erected  by  the  gratitude  of  the  coun- 
try to  her  greatest  and  most  glorious  citizens. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  remove  their  crests 
from  their  carriages  and  liveries  of  their  servants, 
as  well  as  from  the  uniform  of  their  foresters,  game- 
keepers, and  couriers,  from  the  very  buttons  of 
their  domestics,  and  even  from  the  braid  on  the 
footmen's  coats,  while  all  were  obliged  to  wear  a 
tri-colored  cockade  in  their  hat.  Woe  to  the  gen- 
tl<  .nan  who  dared  to  appear  with  the  ribbon  or 
star  of  a  chevalier  ;  a  barefooted  vagrant,  paid  by 
tin-  Republicans,  would  snatch  it  from  his  neck  or 
breast. 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  "  cried  some  beggars  disport  ing  thcm- 

I  in  the  sun,  "we  are  all  equal,  all  active  eiii- 

zons,  and  may  each  one  aspire  to  the  tin-one.     No 

FIP. re   nubility;   inanjuise.*,  e  'lints,   and    baron.- 

all  a  heap  of  rubbish.     Oh  !  how  glorious  ;  our  fa- 
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thers  never  dreamed  of  such  good-luck.  It  takes 
the  Republicans  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  these 
nobles.  We  are  all  equal  !  " 

And  at  iho  moment  a  rich  patrician  chanced  to 
pass.  The  poor,  miserable,  ragged  mendicants  at 
once  changed  their  tone,  held  out  their  hands,  and 
cried  in  a  whining  voice:  4tC:arity,  your  excel- 
lency ;  charity,  for  the  love  of  God  !" 

The  gentleman  answered  :  "Citizens,  we  are  all 
brothers." 

"No,  no,  your  excellency,"  said  these  rogues; 
"it  is  only  ruffians  who  say  so.  You  are  a  mar- 
quis and  we  are  only  poor  devil?.  Your  excellency 
is  well  dressed  and  we  are  in  lat'ers;  your  excel- 
lency has  a  good  table  and  we  have  only  coarse, 
black  bread ;  you  are  rich  and  we  are  poor. 
Charity,  then,  for  the  love  of  God  ! " 

"Why  not  say  for  the  love  of  the  Republic?" 
said  the  nobleman. 

"Because  she  is  a  wicked  thief.  If  she  thought 
your  excellency  would  give  us  a  farthing  for  the 
love  (i  equality,  she  would  snatch  it  from  us  and 
let  us  die  of  hunger.  She  promises  us  wonders. 
She  says  she  does  everything  f  r  the  good  of  the 
people,  but  she  has  taken  away  our  means  of  liveli- 
hood. She  gives  us  nothit.g,  and  if  we  beg  in  ihe 
streets  she  has  us  seized  by  the  guard  and  thrown 
into  prison.  We  were  better  off  before.  She  says 
she  will  make  us  kings,  but  we  will  be  kings  like 
Arkcchino  in  the  comedy,  and  nothing  more." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LIKE    SEED,    LIKE   FBUIT. 

Tin;  French  Republic  had  announced  for  the 
next  day  the  sale  of  monks,  friars,  and  conse- 
crated virgins  of  the  Lord,  with  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  the  houses  in  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries these  souls  had  found  shelter  from  the  storms 
of  the  world,  and  united  in  blessing,  praising,  and 
adoring  God.  But  the  fatal  hour  which  was  to 
witness  the  execution  <f  that  abominable  decree 
was  not  come,  nor  was  it  yet  inscribed  in  the 
heavenly  records;  but,  instead,  all  the  eternal 
Jacobin  republics  enjoyed  the  ephemeral  existence 
«»f  insects,  and  were  swept  from  Italy  in  an  instant. 
u  Bonaparte  set  out  to  conquer  Egypt,  the 
Germans  under  Kray,  and  the  Russians  under 
now,  came  down  upon  Italy  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  north  wind,  and  swept  away  all  the 
republican  innd. 

Meanwhile,  many  changes  had  occurred  in  I'M •<!- 
mont.  Victor  Aniudetis  III.  hud  died,  and  heen  >iu- 
bmther,  Charles  Kniunnel.  The  I'icd- 
inoniese  republicans,  by  a  series  of  revolts.  1  ad  re- 
duced the  kingdom  t<>  a  miserable  condition.  Al- 
though nd  dispersed  at  Ornivasso  by  the 
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royal  -troops,  they  were  nofc  yet  crushed  ;  they  rose 
again,  and  succeeded  so  well  as  to  urge  Ginguene 
and  Brune,  the  French  ministers,  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  citadel  of  Turin.  Not  content  with 
this  cruel  abuse  of  power,  the  Directory  sent  Gene- 
ral Joubert  to  invade  Piedmont  and  force  the  king 
to  abdicate.  Charles  Emanuel  utterly  refused  to 
do  so,  and  was  compelled  to  depart  the  kingdom 
by  the  republican  robber.  Charles  set  out  for 
Sardinia,  and  at  Cagliari  loudly  protested  against 
the  violence  done  him,  and  some  time  after  ceded 
the  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Victor  Emanuel. 

During  the  course  of  these  melancholy  events 
the  Count  d'Almavilla,  who  had  returned  from 
Venice  to  Turin  after  the  truce  of  Cherasco, 
lived  forgotten  with  his  family  in  their  villa  of 
Chieri.  As  long  as  the  king  had  a  shadow  of 
power  the  count  went  occasionally  to  court  to  see 
his  friends  and  converse  with  the  minister  Pnocca, 
from  whom  he  received  lessons  in  the  manly  cou- 
rage and  endurance  wl.ich  ever  animated  the  breast 
of  that  great  statesman.  Bui  d'Almavilla  was  one  of 
the  large  number  of  men  who  encumber  the  world 
who  admit  the  principles  of  things  without  being 
ready  to  take  the  consequences.  These  people 
would  cast  themselves  into  the  fire  without  being 
burned,  go  out  in  the  rain  without  getting  wet, 
take  an  emetic  without  getting  tick  ;  and,  if  the 
fire  burns,  if  the  water  wets,  if  the  medicine  de- 
range their  stomach,  they  strike  their  forehead, 
crying  in  astonishment  : 

"  What  is  this  ?     Treason  !     That  is  not  the  way 
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things  should  go,  and  if  they  do  it  is  not  my 
fault." 

Such  exclamations  have  been  d'nncl  in  our  cars 
for  half  a  century  by  those  who  propagated  the 
deadliest  and  most  fatal  principle's,  and  were  un- 
willing to  share  in  t\e  consequences,  which  were 
the  ruin  and  destruccion  of  Italy. 

So  it  was  with  d'Almavilla.  lie  was  a  Voltairean. 
He  constantly  denounced  superstition,  absolutism, 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  upheld 
the  rights  of  man,  the  s  cial  compact,  liberty,  and 
equality,  and,  now  that  all  his  fine  theories  weie  re- 
duced to  practice,  he  found  that  their  progeny 
were  monsters  with  the  faces  of  assassins  and  the 
hearts  of  tigers.  His  descendants  in  1848  cried  out 
to  Charles  Albert : 

"  Sire,  liberty  granted  to  Catholic  Piedmont 
would  bring  it  back  to  the  golden  age.  Give  us 
liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press.  Your  m  ijcsty's 
subjects  will  be  grateful  for  it,  and  you  will  go 
down  to  posterity  on  wings  of  glory." 

Charles  Albert,  whether  \\illi;  gly  or  unwillingly, 
did  as  i  hey  desired;  and  soon  d'Almavilla's  descen- 
dants saw  their  purses  emptied,  saw  immorality  aud 
irreliirion  triumph,  and,  with  a  prospect  of  worse 
before  tin  in.  eri-d  as  d'Almavilla  did  in  K07  : 

"We  had  Imped  to  taste  the  sweet  figs  of  t'.e 
«>f  liberty,  and  here  we  have  only  sorb-apples 
or  bitter  sloes." 

Eat  them,  good  people,  cat  them  ;  that  tree  gives 
.  Groatffood  raav  thevdo  YOU!  Amen. 
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D'Aima villa,  at  home  once  more,  was  saddened 
by  the  departure  of  the  king  and  the  misfortunes 
of  the  country.  Walking  in  the  garden  one  morn- 
ing, he  saw  Irene  busy  gathering  flowers  for  her 
mother's  morning  nosegay.  Approaching  her,  he 
asked  : 

"  Irene,  do  you  know  what  Ubaldo  has  got  in 
his  head  ?  He  is  always  gloomy  and  absent-mind- 
ed ;  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  room;  nothing 
seems  to  amuse  him.  If  he  is  spoken  to,  he  answers 
in  monosyllables  and  in  a  tone  of  constraint. 
Some  imes  he  seems  as  if  he  were  about  to  tell  me 
something,  and  then  he  looks  at  me  and  stops. 
I  do  not  like  that,  for  it  looks  as  if  he  had  not 
conGdence  in  his  father.  Now,  Irene,  you  know 
that  I  love  him,  and  would  like  to  see  him  gay, 
lively,  frank,  and  sociable  ;  but  your  fool  of  a 
mother  has  fed  you  both  with  '  Our  Fathers3 
and  '  Hail  Marys '  till  you  are  weak,  narrow- 
minded  ascetics  and  as  cold-hearted  as  mice. 
Lauretta  is  a  little  headstrong,  I  admit,  but  she 
knows  how  to  talk,  argue  with  the  professor  here, 
or  throw  a  sarcasm  at  the  monk  who  comes  from 
Ghieri  on  Sundays ;  she  can  talk  politics,  she  oc- 
cupies herself  in  studying  Botany,  Ornithology,  and 
other  branches  of  natural  history ;  in  a  word,  she 
has  blood  in  her  veins,  and  is  not  half-asleep  like 
you.  You  are  always  distant  and  reserved,  going 
along  by  rule,  with  a  measure  in  your  hand  for  fear 
of  making  too  long  a  step,  casting  a  glance  outside 
your  circle,  or  saying  a  word  too  much.  You  can 
only  talk  and  prate  on  one  subject ;  that  is,  against 
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our  modern  philosophers,  calling  them  infidels, 
unbelievers,  disturbers  of  the  world.  Ubaldo  in 
this  respect  surpasses  you  ;  he  gets  heated,  he  raves, 
he  storms  even,  when  some  of  my  friends  are  at  the 
table." 

••  I  low  can  you  expect  anything  eLe,  dear  papa  ?" 
said  Ireno  gently.  "  Ubuldo  is  a  boy  with  fire  in 
his  veins  ;  he  cannot  stand  the  nonsense  that  some 
of  those  men  talk,  pouring  out  their  blasphemies 
and  other  wickedness.  Ubaldo  would  not  be  a 
man  to  let  himself  be  overcome  by  such  puffs  of 
wind." 

"It  is  all  that  Virginia's  fault;  she  is  always 
pi\  aching  a  crusade  against  modern  civilization. 
If  she  had  control  of  things  we  would  be  back  in 
the  year  COO.  Always  saints,  Madonnas,  indulgen- 
ces, novenas,  rosaries,  and  holy-water !  I  will  tell 
Lorenzo,  the  cellarer,  to  fill  all  the  casks  there  with 
water ;  1  will  get  Father  Proidocimo  to  bless  it, 
and  then  we  will  water  the  garden  with  it,  and  you 
shall  see  the  blessed  flowers  and  fruit  we  will 
hue 

"  We  will  be  satisfied,  papa,  if  you  let  us  have 
the  font  at  the  head  of  your  bed  filled.  I  saw  your 
I-'ivnch  pajre  soaking  the  holy-water  from  it  with  a 
sponge  and  throwing  it  round  the  room." 

lie  di«l  so  by  my  orders.     There  are  no  devils 

in  my  house  to  be  chased  out  with  In  ly-water,  and 

I   will   not  have  such  superstitions.     But  you  did 

not  me  •  do  you  or  do  you  not  know  why 

I  •  is  so  gloomy  ?  " 

"  It  is  certain,  papa,  tli.a  f'laluo  is  not  as  gay  as 
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fre  used  to  be ;  still,  he  is  not  gloomy.  He  rides 
horseback,  lie  fences,  he  draws,  he  studies  music, 
talks  cheerfully  enough  with  me,  and  studies  us  he 
always  did." 

"Yes,  he  studies  philosophy  on  the  sly.  I 
have  caught  him  several  times  with  monkish  books 
in  his  hand,  which  I  ought  to  have  thrown  in  his 
face.  A  rich,  intelligent  }oung  noble  like  him 
reading  '  Rodriguez  :  a  Treaty  on  Eeligious  Voca- 
tion'! If  he  does  not  stop  such  nonsense  I  will 
bring  him  to  Lis  senses  with  a  stick.  Such  shame- 
ful doings  !  Acd  you,  little  cheat !  are  j  jst  as  bud, 
helping  him  in  this  underhand  w  rk.  If  I  find 
out  those  that  gave  him  these  bo  ks,  I  will  make 
them  remember.  But  I  know  it  is  either  his  ugly 
bigot  of  a  mother  or  that  Jesuit  sneak  Lyardi, 
from  whom  G-od  deliver  us  !  Now,  Irene,  you 
must  tell  me  the  truth :  what  is  the  matter  with 
Ubaldo  ?" 

" I  can  only  tell  you,  papa,  that  since  the  death 
of  Uncle  Romano  at  the  hermitage  of  L  inzo,  Ubal- 
do has  become  graver  and  more  serious  than  be- 
fore." 

"  What  on  earth  was  he  doing  at  the  hermitage 
of  Linzo?  Why,  that  old  man  must  have  been 
in  his  dotage.  I  never  saw  him,  for  I  never  fre- 
quented hermi  ages,  but  I  know  he  must  have  been 
over  ninety." 

"  lie  was  a  saint,  papa.  He  loved  Ubaldo,  and 
spoke  to  him  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  its  false 
promises,  its  evil  maxims,  its  perfidious  counsels, 
and  its  treac  .cry.  He  often  told  him  of  the  peace 
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of  the  servants  of  God,  the  inappreciable  joys,  the 
unalloyed  happiness  felt  by  those  souls  w.,o  fly 
riches,  l.onorj?,  and  pleasures  to  lead  a  life  of  mor- 
tification in  ui.ion  with  our  Lord.  My  brother 
sa\v  the  holy  hermit  die,  kissing  ihe  crucifix,  with 
a  heart  at  rest,  a  holy  calm  pervading  his  whole 
person,  and  \  y  shining  upon  his  countenance, 
which  was  certainly  a  reflection  of  heaven.  The 
hermit  laid  his  dying  hand  on  Ubaldo',3  head,  and 
said  to  him:  'See,  my  child,  how  tranquilly  the 
servants  of  God  die.  The  votaries  of  the  world  do 
not  die  t'jus.'  Ubaldo  came  back  to  the  castle  full 
of  a  strange  joy." 

"  Bi'i  !  what  folly.  How  you  rave,  little  goose  ! 
Absurd  heights,  insipid  joys,  wild  ecstasies  !  The 
iruu  glory  for  a  young  nobleman  is  to  know  how  to 
use  his  sword,  to  make  himself  respected  by  the  in- 
Folent  and  feared  by  the  envious  ;  to  get  a  rich, 
young,  and  handsome  wife,  leave  a  numerous  fa- 
in ly,  and  leid  a  luxurious  life.  Ubaldo  could 
have  all  this  if  he  liked,  and  no  one  is  better  able 
to  enjoy  it  than  he.  Fa::cy,  then,  Irene,  my  allow- 
ing him  to  1)  come  a  monk.  If  I  thought  he  seri- 
ously entertained  the  idea  for  a  single  instant,  I 
would  take  him  by  the  neck  and  throw  him  into 
the  river.'' 

"  Do  not  speak  so,  papa  ;  you  frighten  me.  Is 
that  t  if  way  you  l"\e  your  <'lnldren  ?  Would  3011 
rather  see  them  inisi-raMe  in  the  world  than  happy 
in  the  service  of  (Io;l,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  :md  our  di\ine  Master?  The  tenants  of 
God  are  greater  thun  the  kings  of  rho  may 
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lose  their  power  and  their  crown,  as  diaries  Ema- 
nuel  has  done;  but  God  is  t!io  eternal  King,  a  d 
his  servants  are  equal  lo  the  angel  ." 

"  Such  stuff  and  nonsense,  you  little  fool  !  Si  ly 
devotee  that  you  are,  be  a  nun  if  you  like  ;  but 
Ubaldo  is  a  gentleman,  and  must  not  sully  the 
honor  of  our  house  by  wearing  a  cow!." 

"Yet  I  think  Ubaldo—"  began  Irene. 

"Dvm'b  annoy  me;  I  am  almost  crazy.  Oh  ! 
that  stup'd,  wretc1  ed,  treacherous  Virginia,  how 
she  has  deceived  me  !  Monk,  monk  !  May  t':o 
devil — 

''  Father,"  cried  poor  Irene,  falling  on  her  knees, 
"  I  did  not  say  Ubaldo  wanted  to  be  a  priest.  Do 
not  swear." 

"(ret  up  and  out  of  my  sight  !  Virginia  shall 
hear  my  opinion  of  her  this  very  instant." 

Just  then  a  servant  came  to  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Count  Grimaldi  from  Turin,  and  said 
that  he  was  waiting  in  the  green  parlor. 

"Serve  him  breakfast  immediately,''  said  the 
count,  and  he  went  to  meet  the  visitor.  After  the 
first  commonplaces  Grimaldi  sa:d  to  the  count: 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  in  pri- 
vate on  a  very  serious  subj  ct." 

D' Aim  a  villa  brought  hi  n  into  his  study,  and, 
having  closed  the  door,  they  sat  down  on  a  sofa. 

"Well,  what  news,  my  dear  Grimaldi?"  ask<  d 
the  count. 

"Not  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world,  to  tell  the 
truth,"  said  Grimaldi  ;  "but  you  are  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  philosopher,  who  know  how  to  make 
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the  best  of  everything.  You  have  a  firm,  cold, 
well-balanced  mind,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  fortune,  which  come  and  go  like  waves 
on  a  sea." 

"Has  the  cowl  fallen  over  your  head,  or  are  you 
going  to  turn  monk,  that  you  make  a  prelude  like 
t  ic  preachers  ?" 

"  No  I  there  is  no  question  of  monk  in  the  mat- 
ter, my  dear  fellow  ;  it  is  all  a  nun — a  little  nun 
with  a  rose-colored  veil,  who  sings  anthems  to  her 
lute." 

"  To  the  devil  with  nuns  !  I  am  nearly  frantic 
now  with  my  wife,  who,  I  swear,  would  make  a  nun 
out  of  Lauretta.  Come,  Grimaldi,  don't  torment 
me  wiih  your  jokes." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  fear.  Lauretta  will  never  be  a 
nun.  But  now  tell  me,  Almavilla,  do  you  know  a 
certain  Frenchman  who  calls  himself  Vicomte  do 
Nurdos  and  says  he  is  a  rich  Alsatian  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  ;  he  is  an  excellent  fellow, 
and  has  asked  for  Lauretta's  hand.  Monsieur  de 
Lallement,  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice, 
spoke  very  highly  of  him.  Since  my  return  I 
made  enquirk1.-:  of  Monsieur  de  Ginguenc,  and  he 
assured  me  that  he  is  worthy  to  become  a  member 
of  my  family  and  the  husband  of  an  accomplished 
jiirl  like  Lauretta.  I  have  seen  De  Nardos  several 
times  and  conversed  familiarly  with  him.  He  has 
the  manners  of  a  republican  gentleman — that  is  to 
say,  frank  and  ofl-hand,  a  little  rude  and  unpolish- 
ed, if  \ou  will,  but  that  is  because  he  has  thrown 
off  all  aristocratic  ceremonial  for  fear  of  awakening 
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the  suspicious  of  the  republicans.  He  spoke  quite 
contemptuously  of  my  daughter's  dowry,  for  he  is 
immensely  rich  himself  and  says  that  she  possesses 
an  inestimable  dowry  in  her  face  and  in  her  heart. 
To  be  brief,  he  is  a  charming  young  fellow,  and  I 
am  really  impatient  for  his  return  from  Alsace, 
whither  he  has  gone  to  set.le  up  the  affairs  of  his 
immense  estate." 

"Why,  you  givo  me  the  greatest  consolation, 
my  dear  Edward.  This  is  good  news  indeed  ;  but 
have  you  any  written  proof  of  his  wealth  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  every  one  knows  the  Vicornte  do  Nardos. 
I  have  spoken  to  several  to  whom  he  referred  me, 
and  they  all  give  the  best  accounts  of  him.  One 
told  me  he  had  been  in  his  palace  at  Strasburg,  and 
that  it  is  a  royal  residence  ;  another  saw  his  cas- 
tles at  Col  mar,  Luneville,  and  Metz,  and  described 
them,  to  me — gardens,  terraces,  deer-parks,  battle- 
ments, towers,  and  all  fiat  sort  of  thing;  others 
mentioned  his  superb  raohorses ;  and  others 
again  his  immense  bank-accounts  in  the  vaults 
of  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Cologne,  Hamburg,  and 
Copenhagen." 

"  A  plague  upon  it  all !  Did  none  of  theso  peo- 
ple, who  are  so  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  his 
affairs,  tell  you  that  he  is  already  your  s  >n-in-law, 
and  wants  the  hundred  and  fifty  thou/and  francs 
that  Lauretta  mentioned  as  her  dowry  ?" 

"  You  will  never  stop  joking.  When  Lauretta 
marries  I  know  what  dowry  I  am  to  give  her, 
and  she  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  will  havo  no 
disputes  with  Do  Nardos  on  the  subject.  Before 
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the  troubles  in  Piedmont  I  migM  have  gone  as 
high  as  a  hundred  thousand  ;  but  at  present,  on 
account  of  the  war,  fifty  is  tho  highest  I  can  go. 
Yet  even  that  will  be  a  princely  dower.  Besides,  as 
I  tell  you,  Dft  Nardos  does  not  concern  himself 
about  such  trifles." 

"But  suppose,  d'Almavilla,  that  the  vicomte 
was  desirous  of  investing  the  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  in  fresh  eggs  t)  make  an  omelette 
a  la  Chnrfn-K*>  ;  and — I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once — the  omelette  is  made  and  you  will  have  to 
swallow  it  whether  you  will  or  not." 

"  The  pan  which  is  to  contain  the  omelette  is 
still  without  a  handle,  my  dear  Grimaldi.  Lau- 
retta, to  whom  I  have  spoken  several  times  on  the 
subject,  is  firmly  resolved  to  marry  the  vicomte,  and 
the  vicomte  loves  her  to  distraction  ;  but  so  far  there 
has  been  no  question  of  settlements,  and  1  think 
there  will  be  none  till  he  returns  from  Strasburg." 

"  Say  rather  from  the  Cisalpine,  where  your 
•nite  has  been  fanning  the  flame  of  discord 
i  bus  broken  out  in  Verona,  and  thrown 
Venice  into  anarchy  and  disorder.  Your  wealthy 
nobleman  is  but  a  plebeian  soldier — one  of  those 
who  (IruL'Lrc'l  I/ MI i<  XVI.  to  the  scaffold,  at  first  a 
creature  of  Robespierre,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  active  in  brin^in^  his  wretched  patron  to  the 
L'lllnu^.  11.  h  is  killed  t\vo  birds  with  one  stone  ; 
having  come  down  into  Piedmont  as  an  ajcnt  of 
ill*-  Directory  to  stir  up  rebellion,  be  has  at  the  same 
time  snaiv.l  a  li  ;o  partridge  in  securing  your  daugh- 
ter's dowry." 
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"I  scarcely  supposed  you  rash  enough,  my  dear 
Grimaldi,  to  come  thither  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting me.  You  know  that  I  am  not  a  man  to 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  ;  I  beg  of  you,  then,  to 
cease  your  jesting,  and,  if  you  desire  to  keep  my 
friendship,  to  sp^ak  no  more  of  this  future  mar- 
riage." 

"  Very  well ;  but  as  I  see  you  take  the  thing 
seriously,  my  dear  fellow,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  I  have  not  come  in  my  own  name.  I  think 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  I  do  not 
usually  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  others.  I  am  sent 
by  the  French  ambassador  to  tell  you  that  your 
daughter  was  married  to  De  Nardos  before  your  re- 
turn from  Venice.  They  were  married  clandes- 
tinely, but  canonically.  Lauretta  told  her  hus- 
band that  she  would  have  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  of  dowry,  without  counting  the 
maternal  inheritance  coming  to  her  on  her  mother's 
death.  The  ambassador  therefore  demands,  for- 
mally and  decisively,  your  daughter's  dowry,  and 
likewise  that  Lauretta,  be  given  to  her  husband,  as 
he  is  about  setting  out  for  Paris.  The  ambassador 
was  at  first  going  to  send  his  bailiff  ;  but  I  begged 
him  not  to  do  anything  so  atrocious,  but  to  permit 
me  to  undertake  the  office  in  a  more  friendly  man- 
ner." 

D'Alrnavilla  remained  for  some  time  as  if 
stricken  by  a  thunderbolt,  pale  and  speechless,  his 
eyes  wild  and  haggard  ;  all  at  once  he  rose,  made  a 
few  toftering,  uncertain  steps,  and  fell  heavily  into 
a  cha7'r,  crying : 
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"Is  it  possible,  Griinaldi,  that  Lauretta  has 
fallen  into  such  a  fatal  snare  ?  L.iuretta,  my  Lau- 
retta, so  enlightened,  so  sagacious  !  " 

"Too  sagacious,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Grimaldi, 
"  too  enlightened.  You  allowed  her  too  much  liber- 
ty; you  permitted  her  to  mingle  in  all  kinds  of 
society ;  she  has  heard  conversations  not  at  all 
proper  for  well  brought- up  girls  to  hear  ;  her  gov- 
erness was  a  rabid  sectary  ;  her  early  reading  was 
certainly  not  the  Christian  doctrine,  nor  yet  the 
art  of  regulating  the  mind  and  heart  by  the  fear  of 
God,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  filial  obedience  and 
respect,  the  remedy  against  damning  passions,  the 
safeguard  of  innocence,  the  source  of  charity  and  of 
the  love  of  virtue.  Your  Lauretta  was  educated 
in  a  fal^e  philosophy  which  is  productive  of  evil 
attachments,  self-love,  the  desire  for  liberty,  a  false 
impression  of  her  rights,  and  a  dislike  for  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  daughter.  With  such 
teaching  is  it  any  wonder  that  she  has  been  led  in- 
to error  ?  She  has  sullied  her  nobility  ;  she  has 
brought  disgrace  and  sorrow  on  her  family." 

"  But,  my  friend,  how  do  you  know  she  has  con- 
tracted a  clandestine  marriage,  and  without  her 
mother's  knowledge  ?  And  has  she  really  pro- 
.igant  a  dowry?  Since  when  do 
•  hii-liters  name  the  amount  of  their  dowry  ?  For 
you  know  any  girl  cin  say,  *  I  havo  so  much/  and 
yet  might  not  liav.  a  cent.  But  Lauretta  is  still  a 
niin-.r.  I  am  living.  I  have  a  wife  ami  children. 
\Vho.ihrn,  can  assume  such  a  right  before  my 
death  :  " 
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"  You  ask  me  too  many  questions  at  once  ;  I 
will  try  to  answer  them  in  order.  In  the  first  plac  , 
this  marriage  is  a  fact.  Nardos  told  the  ambuss:.' 
tlor  that  Lauretta  and  he  "had  agreed  to  meet  at  I!,  j 
palish  church,  surprise  ihe  priest,  and  declare  them 
selves  man  and  wife  in  presence  of  two  witnesses. 
Lauretta  went  thither  under  pretencj  of  having 
herself  enrolled  in  the  Scapular,  gave  the  priest  the 
assumed  name  of  Caroline  Fulk,  declared  herself 
the  vicomte's  wife,  and  disappeared.  The  priest 
gave  an  account  of  the  affair  to  the  archbishop. 
Search  was  made  for  a  family  named  Fulk  ;  no 
tidings  could  be  had  of  t':em,  but  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  De  Nardos  the  name  of  Caroline  Fulk  was 
found  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Scapular.  The  witnesses  were  called,  made 
their  affidavit,  and  the  whole  affair  discovered." 

"  But,  my  daar  Gri:naldi,  this  marriage  is  null, 
since  it  was  contracted  under  an  assumed  name.'" 

"It  is  assumed  as  regards  the  registry  of  the 
parish,  but  not  in  th j  marriage,  because  Lauretta 
and  De  Nardos  knew  each  other,  and  the  LWJ  wit- 
nesses were  present  and  were  fully  posted  in  the 
matter.  Lauretta  being  of  the  parish,  it  was  ir.>t 
necessary  for  the  priest  to  know  her." 

"  I  grant  you  that,  but  still  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dowry.  Let  them  be  man  and  wife,  and 
go  the  devil  if  they  like,  but  they  shall  not  have  a 
cent.  The  priest  may  tie  people,  but  he  cannot 
untie  purses.  In  what  code  do  we  find  that  the 
father  should  sub. nit  to  the  will  of  a  foolish,  per- 
verse daughter  ?  " 
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"  As  to  that,  you  are  right.  It  is  as  clear  as  the 
sun  ;  but  the  code  of  vio'once  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  of  justice.  I  v\ill  even  grant  that  it  is 
not  only  violence  but  a  plain,  simple  theft.  Yet, 
my  poor  Edward,  these  thieves  will  not  tako  that 
into  account.  Do  not  dec?ivj  yourself;  you  will 
have  to  sell  ono  of  \our  finest  pice  s  of  property, 
turn  it  into  ringi.ig  gold  and  silver,  and  let  your 
fifty  thousand  francs  depart  with  jour  daughter. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said.  If  you  want  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  ambassador's  at  Turin,  we  had  bet- 
ter go  at  once." 

'*  That  is  impossible.  I  must  first  speak  t  >  Vir- 
ginia and  Luirctta.  To-morrow  I  will  be  with 
you.  Ask  the  ambissador  to  excuse  me.  T  must 
also  see  the  trium vir.it. s  of  our  re-public,  and  dis- 
cover if  such  things  can  be  done." 

"  Timo  1  >st,  my  friend.  The  law  of  might  is  the 
only  o  c  which  now  rules  in  Piedmont.  The  three 
Car  os  wh  >  have  expelled  our  good  king  from  his 
kingdom  now  tyrannize  over  us  and  help  the 
French  to  plunder  us." 

They  then  went  into  the  dining-room.  Count 
Grim  illi  took  a  slight  repast,  got  into  the  carriage, 
and  set  out  for  Turin.  Poor,  trembling  Irene  had 
ni  i  to  IKT  brother  to  tell  him  of  the  count's  an 
Sh  •  heir^ed  him  to  go  (o  his  father,  to  speak  to  him 
verygeu'ly,  and  try  to  avert  the  storm;  that  God 
would  assst  him  with  his  divine  grace,  and  t'.nt 
s'ie  would  pray  and  beg  tln-  intercession  of  tlie 
ii  and  their  irood  anirel.s  for  her  f.itlur 
and  brother.  She  was  anxi  »us  to  be  present  at 
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the  interview,  to  calm,  if  possible,  her  father's 
wrath. 

When  Grimaldi  had  gone,  the  count  went  furi- 
ously up  to  his  wife's  room.  Irene  was  there,  hav- 
ing come  to  inform  her  mother  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  garden.  Turning  to  Irene,  d'Almavilla  said 
angrily  : 

"  Lsavc  the  room  and  send  Lauretta  here  imme- 
diately." 

Irene  went  out,  and  the  count  said  to  his  wife 
with  a  deep  irony  which  only  partly  concealed  his 
rage: 

"Very  fine,  madame,  very  fine  indeed,  to  have 
a  wedding  in  the  f  imily  and  say  nothing  of  it  to 
the  master  of  the  house  !  At  least,  you  will  let  us 
taste  the  sweetmeats  and  confectionery." 

"Why,  my  dear  Edward,  of  whuit  wedding  are 
you  speaking  ?  What  confectionery  do  you  mean  ? 
I  do  not  understand." 

"What !  do  you  not  know  that  Lauretta  is  mar- 
ried, and  you  are  the  cause  of  this  marriage  ? — for 
you  tormented  her,  till  in  despair  she  married  this 
cut-throat  De  Nardos  to  get  out  of  j'our  clutches." 

Our  readers  can  imagine  the  terrible  pang  which 
pierced  Virginia's  heart  at  this  fatal  news.  How- 
ever, hoping  that  her  husband  might  see  that  she 
was  not  in  fault,  she  answered  immediately  : 

"That  cut-throat  ?  Why,  that  is  strange.  Do 
you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  when  I  wrote 
to  you  in  Venice  to  inform  you  of  what  was  going 
on  ?  You  told  me  he  was  an  excellent  young  man, 
immensely  rich,  and  of  noble  birth  ;  you  command- 
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cd  me  to  offer  no  obstacle  to  so  excellent  a  match. 
How  did  you  come  to  change  your  opinion  ?  " 

"I  tell  you  he  is  a  scoundrel,  a  thief,  one  who 
will  be  a  dishonor,  a  disgrace,  and  reproach  to  our 
house." 

Lauretta  came  in,  meantime,  and  said  to  her 
father  : 

"  My  friend,  what  do  you  want  ?  What  bee  has 
stung  you  now  ?  They  came  and  called  me  as  if  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  You  look  angry. 
Come,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  Be  quick  !  I 
am  busy." 

"  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Madame  Caroline 
Fulk.  Come,  be  frank.  Is  it  true  you  were  mar- 
ried to  Do  Xardos  at  Santa  Teresa,  under  the  name 
of  Fulk?" 

'*  Count  d'Almavilla,  you  are  a  fool ;  who  made 
you  swallow  such  stuff  as  that.  What  Eulk  are 
you  talking  about  ?  If  is  was  after  dinner,  I  would 
say  you  had  been  taking  too  much  wine," 

"Lauretta,  "cried  Virginia  severely,  "is  that  the 
way  to  address  your  father?" 

"I  am  not  speaking  to  you.     I  say  my  father  is 

mini:.     I  know  nothing  about  any  Caroline,  or 

•  «•,  or  Santa  Teresa,  or  marriage.     If  I  were 

m.m-i.'d  I  suppose  I  would  know  something  about 

it." 

"You  were  married  by  stealth,"  said  the  count. 

;cny  it.     That  low-born  De  Nardos 

demands  you  with  your  hundred  ar.d  fifty  thousand 

francs  of  dowry.     lit-  brings  forward  two  witnesses  ; 

•  Id  all  alrmt  your  asking  to  bo  enrolled  in  the 
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Scapular  ;  he  has  appealed  to  the  republican  am- 
bassador, who  is  making  an  infernal  fuss  about  it, 
and  has  sent  for  me  to  cl  dm  your  dowry." 

"Since  you  are  so  well  informed  in  the  matter, 
I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you  I  am  Vicomte  de 
Nardos'  wife.  I  have  only  taken  advantage  of  an 
inalienable  right  of  our  nature.  He  pleased  me,  I 
loved  him,  I  was  free  to  follow  my  own  inclination, 
so  I  married  him ;  he  belongs  to  me,  and  no  one 
has  anything  to  say  about  it." 

"  Let  him  belong  to  you,  for  all  I  care  ;  but  as 
to  the  dowry,  that  is  another  affair.  You  are  a 
minor,  your  parents  are  alive,  and  there  is  nothing 
coming  to  you." 

"I  do  not  know  what  is  coming  to  me.  I  did 
not  claim  any  dowry  ;  I  merely  mentioned  that 
during  our  journey  to  the  Tyrol  you  said  I  should 
have  that  amount.  I  know  nothing  more  about  it. " 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  this  man  demands  such  a 
sum  of  me  ?  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that 
such  a  sum  would  include  your  whole  fortune, 
counting  what  \onr  mother  has  to  leave  you,  and 
even  what  we  hoped  you  would  have  had  from 
your  Aunt  Marianna,  and  which  you  have  lost ; 
for,  dying,  she  left  ifc  all  to  the  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni.  And  now  things  are  different.  My 
father,  the  Marquis  di  San  Eoberto,  has  left  me 
very  heavy  mortgages ;  I  have  had  ruinous  law- 
suits; my  diplomatic  missions  to  Vienna  and 
Venice  have  loaded  me  with  debts  ;  the  republi- 
can taxes  af.er  the  truce  of  Cherasco  have  ruined 
me  ;  my  property  in  Ccva  was  injured  by  the  war, 
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in  which  houses  wore  burned  down,  harvests  spoiled, 
\incs  and  fruit-trees  destroyed.  If  I  can  give  you 
fifty  thousand  francs,  it  will  be  the  utmost." 

"  Discuss  all  that  among  yourselves.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  vicomte  is  generous 
and  immensely  wealthy." 

"lie  is  a  miserable  plebeian,  a  cheat,  a  rogue, 
who  lias  made  you  a  cat's  paw  to  get  possession  of 
my  Savoy  ducats,  and  will  throw  you  aside  when 
he  gets  them,  like  a  broken  toy." 

"  Speak  more  respectfully  of  my  husband.  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  mention  his  name  in  such  a  way; 
if  you  arc  rny  father,  you  have  no  right  to  insult 
him." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that,  you  inso- 
lent girl  ?     Xurlos  is  a  low-born  scoundrel,  an  im- 
postor, who  has  passed  himself  off  as  a  vicomte, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  mechanic,  a  workman 
on  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  Seine,  a  creature  of 
•spierre,  a  vile  spy  of  the  Directory,  and  now  a 
thii-f  who  trkstirabmeuf  er  having  disgraced  me." 
i  it'd  right;  heap  your  insults  on  his  head 
and  mi  MI-.     In  this  cursed  house  there  never  was 
a  dog  that  loved  me.     I  will  soon  get  out  of  it, 
and  iicu'i-  think   of  it  except  to  blush  for  having 

IK  CM  |>  irt  of  it." 

"  0  »,  wretch  !    Never  set  foot  on  this  threshold 
M.  and    .    .  ." 

AMI.]/'  MM.!    ViiLrm;i,   "  do  not  curse  your 
Hi  I<!  ;  <••>  not  say  what  you  intended.     She  is  nn- 
foi -inniitc  ;  do  not  add  to  her   misfortunes  by  a 
i  IT'S  curse." 
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Lauretta  went  away  in  anger.  D'Almavilla  was 
deeply  affected.  He  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  sigh- 
ing and  groaning  as  if  oppressed  by  a  stifling 
weight.  Poor  Virginia  silently  recommended  her- 
self to  G-od  from  the  depths  of  her  heart. 

"1  am,  indeed,  an  unhappy  father,  sorely  af- 
flicted by  Heaven,"  said  the  count.  "  I  lose  at 
once  myeldest  daughter,  the  object  of  my  dearest 
affections,  who  has  contracted  a  low  and  disgraceful 
marriage  ;  my  only  son  wants  to  become  a  priest ; 
my  other  daughter  desires  to  be  a  nun.  Shame  and 
disgrace,  solitude  and  despair  !  And,  to  crown  all, 
a  miserable  wife,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  every- 
thing, besides  my  utter  financial  ruin." 

"  I  pity  you,"  said  Virginia.  "  But  you  look  on 
the  dark  side  of  everything.  Your  two  remaining 
children  will  be,  I  trust,  your  consolation ;  and  as 
for  fortune,  you  know  I  am  rich  and  will  always 
be  willing  to  share  with  you." 

Very  early  next  morning  the  count  set  out  for 
Turin,  and  went  at  once  to  his  friend  (rrimaldi. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "did  you  see  the  ambassador? 
Is  he  any  more  reasonable  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Grimaldi  ;  "for,  you  seo, 
these  men  have  a  thirst  for  gold  which  all  the 
wealth  of  Italy  has  not  been  able  to  quench.  I 
think  that  for  two  thousand  years,  since  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians,  the  country  has  not  been  so  pil  - 
laged.  Therefore  I  have  little  hope  that  they  will 
let  such  a  fine  morsel  escape  them." 

The  two  lords  were  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  ambassador.  He  did  not  rise  to  receive  them, 
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nor  did  he  offer  them  a  seat,  but,  looking  fiercely  at 
them,  said  imperiously: 

"  \Vell,  Citizen  Almavilla,  have  you  brought 
your  daughter's  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
for  Nardos  ?  " 

"  Citizen  Ambassador,  I  came  here  to  ask  you  to 
have  pity  on  an  ui. fortunate  father.  Not  only  has 
my  daughter  made  a  clandestine  marriage,  but  I 
lind  myself  called  upon  to  give  a  dowry  far  beyond 
my  means  ;  for  the  misfortunes  of  war  and  the 
debts  left  me  by  my  father,  the  Marquis  San  Ro- 
berto, have  impoverished  me." 

"  That's  the  way.  In  all  Italy  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle count  or  nurquis  who  is  not  up  to  his  ears  in 
(It-lit.  But  the  pride  and  luxury  of  aristocrats  are 
at  an  end  ;  France  has  come  hither  to  make  them 
economize.  They  need  a  lesson.  We  are  going  to 
reduce  them  to  tlie  level  of  the  people.  They  can  no 
longer  oppress  the  people.  Citizen,  pay  your  do  wry." 

"Our  debts  are  the  fruit  of  wars  and  political 
it  ions.     I  can  scarcely  give  her  fifty  thousand 
francs — ten  thousand  down,  the  others  in  a  mort- 
"ii  ;i  piece  of  property  in  Canavese." 
s.-ll  your  property  and   bring  us  the  crowns. 
!os  is   about   to  eet  out  for  Paris  with  your 
dau^hur.     He  cannot  take  houses  and  lands  with 
him;   lie  must    have   money,  and  that  immc<li:itel; . 
I  am   peremptorily  Olderod   hy  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event  <»f  your  refusing  to  p:iy,  to  send 
vou  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  fortress  of  Toulon, 
your  propim  ai   Clnni  and  your  palace 
:iin  fold  at  auetion.'' 
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"L  t  me  arrange  the  matter  uiih  our  triumvi 
rate.  I  am  a  Picdmontese  citizen  and  have  no- 
thing to  L!O  with  France.  I  will  be  judged  by  our 
own  laws." 

"  What  laws  are  you  talking  about  ?  France  re- 
cognizes no  law  but  her  own.  The  triumvirate  is 
the  humble  slave  of  the  Directory.  You  under- 
stand, citizen  :  if  in  tbree  dajsyou  do  not  bring  me 
the  required  sum  in  no'es  on  the  Bank  of  Paris,  I 
will  send  a  squadron  of  French  dragoons  to  take 
you  prisoner." 

Then  the  ambassador  rang,  and  rudely  dismissed 
the  two  gentlemen. 

The  next  day  the  whole  family  re'urned  to  Turin, 
where  the  d'Almavilla  palace  had  the  appearance  of 
a  market.  There  were  agents,  farmers,  stewards, 
Jews,  notaries,  and  advocates  ;  there  was  a  ceaseless 
murmur,  a  constant  bustle,  people  continually  pass- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  count's  study.  Ubaldo  and 
Irene  watched  everything  in  speechless  wonder. 
Their  mo'. her  was  pale  and  sad,  and  sometimes 
wept  bitteily.  At  last  the  count,  completely  over- 
come, came  in  to  his  wife. 

"Virginia,  we  are  ruined  !  These  usurers  will 
swallow  up  everything.  The  Jews  will  not  give 
forty  on  the  hundred.  The  rich  merchant  who 
offered  me  thirty  five  thousand  francs  for  my  pro- 
perty at  Chivasso,  seeing  me  embarrassed,  will  only 
give  twenty-two.  For  my  farms  at  Villa  Nova  I 
am  offered  seventy  thousand  francs,  which  are  not 
sufficient  for  that  of  Bianco  alone.  In  what  a  vor- 
tex I  am  plunged  !  The  banker  of  San  Dalmazzo 
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1ms  treated  me  the  most  fairly  ;  he  will  lend  mo  a 
thousand  francs  at  six  per  cent,  but  he  demands 
a  mortgage  on  my  possessions  in  Ivrea." 

'•  God  will  help  us,  Edward,"  said  Virginia  ;  "  do 
not  torment  youiself  so.  Children,  go  and  stay 
with  Lauretta,"  she  added,  turning  to  TTbaldo  ami 
Irene,  that  they  might  not  hear  what  was  going 
on. 

Ubaldo  and  Irene  went  out  and  went  towards 
Lauretta's  roum  ;  on  the  way  they  saw  bundles, 
trunks,  and  bandboxes  heaped  up  everywhere. 
They  met  Prasseda,  and  Irene  said  : 

"  Nurse,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  we  going  to 
the  Castle  of  San  Roberto  ?  It  is  not  our  usual 
time." 

"Ah  !  children/'  said  the  old  woman,  who  was 
somewhat  garrulous,  "  great  misfortunes  have  be- 
fallen us.  When  I  remember  the  peace  that  used  to 
reign  here  in  the  time  of  the  old  master,  and  the 
grace  of  God  that  filled  the  house  !  But  now  all  is 
changed  ;  the  count  scolds,  he  abuses  the  servants, 
and  so  does  Signorina  Lauretta;  she  treats  me  with 
disrespect,  yet  I  always  loved  her.  I  am  sorry 
fr«>:n  the  bottom  of  my  heart  to  see  her  going  off 
with  this  Jacobin  to  dear  knows  where." 
Is  Lauretta  going  away  ?"  asked  Ubaldo. 

"  Of  course.  She  is  married  secretly  ;  she  could 
n<»t  expect  God's  blessing.  Such  marriages  are  a 
mortal  sin.  God  guard  you,  my  children,  from 
such  temp'atiotiS.  Ah  !  that  in\  voiinir  lady  should 
ha\(  i  the  Scapular  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

and   the   habit   uJ  ;nnel.      1    ne\cr   thought 
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that  Prasseda  would  live  to  see  such  a  sacnjege  in 
this  house  ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Prasseda  ?"  said  Ubaldo 
in  surprise.  fk  What  has  happened  to  Lauretta  ?  " 

"  To  go  away  so  rashly,"  moaned  the  old  woman, 
"  without  going  to  confession  !  To  leave  all  her 
old  servants,  her  parents  and  friends,  to  go  into 
a  country  where  there  are  no  nn  re  priests  nor 
churches.  Oh  !  how  terrible,  ho.v  unfortunate. 
She  will  live  to  repent  it !  She  will  not  have  old 
Prasseda  to  look  after  her  any  more." 

And  the  old  woman  passed  on  to  carry  a  pile  of 
bandboxes  to  Lauretta,  and  left  the  children 
astonished  at  her  sorrowful  and  mysterious  words. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE    DEPARTURE. 

THE  human  heart  is  full  of  contradictions  ;  fear 
is  always  mingled  with  the  slightest  of  its  desires. 
It  wishes  and  it  does  not  wish,  it  affirms  what  it 
has  just  denied  ;  it  at  once  attacks  and  defends, 
with  alternations  of  love  and  hate,  attraction  and 
repulsion,  jjy  and  sorrow,  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
is  a  constant  torment  to  itself,  ever  involved  as  it 
is  in  a  most  painful  struggle. 

Lauretta  was  entirely  occupied  with  preparations 
for  departure.  She  had  longed  for  the  time  when 
she  should  leave  Ler  family,  escape  from  her  mo- 
ther's watchfulness,  the  pious  reproaches  of  Ubal- 
do,  and  the  gentle  admonitions  of  Irene  ;  when  she 
should  no  longer  be  obliged  to  fulfil  those  little 
duties  re-quired  from  a  young  lady  of  rank  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  duty  of  talking  or  being  silent,  of 
~ure  or  employment.  She  could  not  bear  to 
be  ki  pi  in  subjection.  She  envied  married  women, 
rase  they  H  -i  IIH  il  to  have  more  freedom;  it 
scenic i  ii  lino  thing  to  her  to  be  one's  own  mistress, 
ainl  the  time  had  s^-mcd  long  to  her  till  she  should 
li;t\<  I.IT  own  hou.se  and  servants.  Shi-  dreamed 
of  all  tb^se  things  at  night,  and,  in  her  fits  of  anger 
819 
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or  petulance,   usually  expressed  her  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

Often,  too,  had  she  spent  her  nights  dreaming  of 
the  future  ;  of  a  journey  with  her  husband,  when 
she  should  be  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Then 
her  imagination  pictured  Ler  arrival  at  his  do- 
mains; his  tenantry  hastening  hither  and  thither 
to  greet  them,  and  decorating  the  park  railings 
witn  evergreens  as  a  token  of  rejoicing.  In  fancy 
she  beheld  long  avenues  of  tall,  spreading  trees 
with  dark  masses  of  foliage;  saw  her  husband's 
pages,  lackeys,  outriders,  game-keepers,  foresters, 
stewards,  guardians  of  bridges,  and  lodge-keepers 
waiting  to  see  her  and  exprtss  their  delight  at 
having  her  for  mistress.  The  vicomte,  in  her 
honor,  granted  favors  to  all  who  asked  them.  He 
invited  his  relatives  and  friends  to  meet  her.  She 
faw  superb  carriages,  rich  liveries,  prancing  horses, 
charming  ladies  ;  sumptuous  b.mquets  were  given, 
magniBcent  balls,  and  a  constant  round  of  gayety, 
(f  which  Lauretta  was  the  centre,  her  name  on 
every  lip,  herself  the  joy,  delight,  the  ornament  of 
the  whole  circle. 

Our  readers  may,  then,  suppose  that  Lauretta, 
under  the  influence  of  such  illusions,  should  have 
been  in  great  haste  to  join  her  husband.  Yet — 
would  any  one  believe  it  ? — by  one  of  those  con- 
tradic'ions  of  the  human  heart,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  Lauretta, 
amid  all  her  preparations  for  departure,  was  sad, 
dejected,  and  spiritless.  When  her  brother  and  sister 
entered  her  room,  looking  sad  and  depressed,  she  felt 
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a  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart,  which  at  last  burst 
out  into  sobs  and  tears.  The  children  threw  their 
arms  round  her  neck  and  \vi  pt  too.  Neither  spoke, 
but  the  very  beatings  of  their  1. carts  spoke  to  Lau- 
retta with  terrible  eloquence,  and  she  recoiled  in 
horror.  She  felt  the  virginal  purity  of  these  chil- 
dren as  a  tacit  rtproach  for  her  sin  ;  and  the 
sweet  odor  of  virtue  and  the  noble  spirit  which 
animated  them  filled  her  with  disgust  for  herself. 
Overcome  by  remorse  and  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science, she  tore  herself  from  their  arms. 

"  Farewell,  dear  children,"  she  said.  "  Do  not 
forget  your  sister.  You  are  good  ;  pray  for  me.  I 
will  never  forget  you  and  your  affection  for  me." 

"But  where  are  you  going,  Lauretta?"  said 
Ubaldo.  '•'  Why  are  you  going  away  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  How,  when,  and  whom  did  jou  marry  ?" 

'•  F  cannof-  tell  you  any  details  of  the  ma^er," 
said  Lauretta.  '•'  But  I  am  married  to  Vicomte  de 
Nardo%  and  am  going  to  Paris/' 

"I  trust  you  will  be  happy,  my  dear  Lauretta, ' 

Ukildo.      "  Pardon  my  quick,  fiery  temper, 

which  has  so  often  annoyed  you,  and  if  through 

thoughtlessness  I  have  ever  failed  in  the  respect  I 

owe  you  as  my  eldest  sister,  forgive  me  before  you 

go-" 

Lauretta  wrung  his  hand.  Turning  to  Irene, 
she  found  lu-r  arranging  the  laces  and  ribbons  in 
the  trunk.  Juli-i.  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
iks,  was  putting  the  toilet-table  in  order.  The 
other  waitinir-vvorncii  weiv  folding  and  packing  her 
wanli 
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Meanwhile,  the  Count  d'Aimavilla  was  half- 
crazjd  with  sorrow  and  vexation.  Bitter'y  he 
cursed  the  Voltairean  governess  who  Lad  been  the 
destruction  of  his  daughter,  with  bad  books  and 
evil  conversation,  and  his  folly  in  permitting  such 
a  disgrace  to  come  upon  the  family.  lie  thought 
of  the  reproaches  of  his  friends,  the  railleries  of 
the  ill-natured  ;  but  still  more  he  thought  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  his  daughter  in 
being  married  to  a  worthless  adventurer,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  scoundrel,  going  far  from  her  family  in 
sucli  times,  and  to  a  country  convulsed  by  war. 
What  would  become  of  her  ?  Whither  would  she 
go  ?  Who  would  pro'ect  her  ? 

lie  called  his  secretary  and  sent  him  to  the 
French  ambassador  to  inform  him  that  Mie  money 
was  ready  ;  that  lie  wished  De  Nurdos  to  communi- 
cate with  the  family  lawyer  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  wLh  Li«:i,  that  the  marriage  contract 
might  be  signed  ;  he  also  commissioned  him  to 
obtain  the  ambassador's  signature.  T^e  secretary 
came  back  and  said  that  the  ambassador  had  refus- 
ed to  sign,  declaring  that  the  count  must  pay  and 
be  content  with  De  Nardos'  receipt  on  stamped 
paper;  that  France  obliges  debtors  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  the  count  must  keep  his  promise,  but 
that  France  would  guarantee  nothing  nor  go  security 
for  any  one.  The  count  was  therefore  obliged  to 
give  his  daughter's  dowry  into  the  clutches  of  a 
ruffian,  without  the  slightest  security  of  any  kind. 
So  did  the  deliverers  of  Italy  effect  the  ruin  of  her 
citizens. 
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The  lawyer  had  received  orders  from  the  count 
to  trim. sac t  all  the  necessary  business  with  De  N ar- 
il os,  as  the  family  could  never  endure  the  idea  of 
holding  any  communication  with  a  man  of  his 
stamp.  He  was  to  fix  the  day  for  departure  and 
make  all  needful  preparations. 

De  Xardos,  who  had  gained  his  end,  cared  little  for 
the  anger  of  the  count,  the  anguish  of  the  mother, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  family.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  carriage  should  be  at  the  door  of 
the  palace  to  take  Lauretta  to  her  husband  ;  that  she 
then  would  leave  her  father's  home  for  good  and  aye. 
The  lawyer  was  instructed  to  wait  upon  De  Xardos 
at  his  lodgings,  and  see  that  the  travelling  arrange- 
ments were  consistent  with  the  rank  of  the  bride, 
lie  returned  and  declared  that  a  landau  in  very 

I  taste,  which  could  conveniently  contain  all 
the  baggage,  had  been  ordered.     Lauretta's  vanity 
was  satisfied,  and  the  more  so  that  De  Nardos  tent 
her  word  that  a  courier  would  be  in  attendance,  and 

tin  v  would  leave  Turin  about  noon,  and  with 
six  horses,  that  the  Piedmontese  nobles  might  see 
that  she  had  married  a  man  who  knew  how  to  treat 
her  as  a  lady. 

Such  trilles  as  these  were,  however,  very  far  from 
Countess    Virginia's   mind.      She   was   deeply 
;,ni;.'t«-d  at  thought  of  her  daughter  being  thus  de- 
livered up   to  an    impostor  whom  she  had   always 
distrusted.      She   obtained    letters  of  introduction 
for   I  er  dauirhtrr    to    Lyons,  Chamhery,  and    1' 
that  .-lie   eoird    DM    in   case  of   need.      She  he: 
Limvtta  to  write   ofu  n   and    ktrp   t'.em    posted    as 

II  that  concerned  herself.     She  also  wrote  to  a 
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pious  and  learned  French  priest  whom  she  had 
known  at  Turin  with  Queen  Marie  Clotilde.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  France,  he  had  escaped  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Keign  of  Terror,  and  had  since  resum- 
ed his  parochial  duties.  She  besought  him  most 
earnestly  to  wa'ch  over  her  daughter  in  that  great 
city,  so  full  of  snares  and  seductions.  She  implored 
Lauretta  to  go  and  see  him  on  her  arrival  in  France 
and  to  follow  his  advice.  She  begged  her  not  to 
forget  that  she  had  a  father,  a  mother,  a  brother, 
a  sister  who  loved  her,  and  whose  hearts  would 
follow  her  into  exile  ;  that  they  had  forgotten  and 
forgiven  her  offence  and  would  think  no  more  of  it, 
but  that  she  must  have  recourse  to  them  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 

"If  you  yourself,  Lauretta,"  she  said,  "should 
ever  become  a  mother,  you  will  understand  that  the 
maternal  heart  is  ever  solicitous  for  its  children.  I 
pray  God  to  guard  you,  and  that  his  holy  angels 
may  go  with  you  and  be  your  guide.  Love  the 
Lord,  Lauretta ;  he  is  so  good,  so  gen  lie,  so  tender 
in  h's love  for  creatures;  he  sustains  them  by  his 
providence  ;  he  directs  them  with  the  utmost  good- 
ness ;  his  almighty  arm  so  powerfully  defends 
them  that  no  adversary  can  ever  hurt  them  if  they 
put  their  confidence  in  him." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Lauretta  listened  to 
the  maternal  counsel  with  the  emotion  of  a  filial 
heart.  She  even  asked  pardon  of  her  mother  for 
her  faults,  and  promised  to  be  prudent  and  discreet 
and  to  follow  her  mother's  advice  in  all  things.  Dur- 
ing her  last  days  at  home  she  was  constantly  with 
Ubaldo  and  Irene  ;  she  treated  them  with  sisterly 
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affeclion,  and  this  made  them  grieve  the  more  to 
think  that  she  was  so  soon  to  depart,  and  to  such  a 
distance,  without  much  hope  of  return.  Seeing  that 
their  father  was  full  of  indignation  at  his  daugh- 
ter's treachery,  De  Nardos'  infamy,  the  injustice  of 
the  ambassador,  and  the  ruin  of  his  patrimony, 
they  sought  by  every  means  to  pacify  him  and  in- 
duce him  to  pardon  I/iii^e'+a ;  but  h^  remained 
inexorable  and  utterly  refused  to  see  her.  Ubaldo 
threw  himself  at  his  feet ;  Irene  bathed  his  hands 
witli  her  tears  ;  poor  Virginia  was  deeply  distressed, 
but  all  their  supplications  were  fruitless  ;  the  blow 
had  been  too  cruel.  His  self-love  and  the  feeling 
that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  it  all  hardened  his 
heart. 

The  eve  of  departure  came  ;  grief  and  confusion 
reigned  throughout  the  household.  The  lawyer 
had  already  brought  Lauretta's  baggage  to  De 
Nardos,  and  assisted  him  to  place  it  in  the 
carriage ;  the  horses  were  ordered  for  eleven 
next  day.  In  the  evening  all  the  people  in  the 
house  came  in,  grave  and  silent,  to  kiss  the  bride's 
hand ;  the  old  women  were  silent,  but  they  burst 
into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  Abbe  Leardi 
had  been  Virginia's  guide  and  consolation  in  all 
i his  trouble,  and  his  long  experience  had  made 
him  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  count  in  hisbusi- 

i  ransactions. 

:';it:i!  day  at  length  arrived.      The  Countess 

inia,  Ubal  lo,  and  Irene,  who  had  made  a  last 
rlTWt  to  induce  the  count  to  see  Lauretta  ouco 
more  aud  give  her  his  blessing,  were  seated  around 
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her,  sad  and  silent,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  De  Nar- 
dos'  carriage,  with  much  the  same  feeling  that  peo- 
ple await  the  coming  of  the  undertakers  to  remove 
a  coffin.  The  servants,  curious  to  see  her  depart, 
had  stationed  themselves  at  the  lower  win  lows  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her ;  at  every  sound  of  wheels  in 
the  streets  below  heads  were  thrust  for -vard.  One 
o'clock  struck — half -past  one — and  still  the  carriage 
did  not  come. 

"  What  means  this  delay  ?"  said  the  Abbe  Lear- 
di,  who  was  sitting  with  the  ot'iers.  "Coun'ess, 
we  had  better  send  Raphael  to  De  N,irdos  to  know 
what  he  is  about.  Let  him  go  by  San  Fillipo 
Street ;  the  carriage  will  come  that  way/" 

Raphael  went  and  returned,  saving  that  the  lodg- 
ings were  closed  and  that  he  had  seen  no  postil- 
ions;  that  he  had  gone  in  and  asked  for  t\e  vi- 
comte,  and  a  woman  had  told  him  that  he  had  not 
slept  there  the  night  before  Then  she  had  calltd 
Thibault,  and  a  large,  stout  man  had  appeared  and 
said  rather  uneasily  : 

"The  vicomte  is  not  here." 

"  Will  he  soon  be  in  ?"  Raphael  had  asked. 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  the  man  had  answered, 
turning  away  and  hastily  leaving  the  room. 

At  this  news  Lauretta  turned  pale  ;  the  countess 
trembled  wi;h  fear  of  some  new  misfortune ;  the 
Abbe  Leardi  supposed  that  the  wretch  had  taken 
his  departure,  bag  and  baggage,  but  he  determined 
to  go  out  and  see  what  it  all  meant. 

He  took  his  hat  and  went  to  the  police  headquar- 
ters lo  discover  if  De  Nardos  had  taken  out  a  pass- 
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port.  The  clerk  looked  on  the  register  and  found 
t;iat  a  passport  had  been  obtained  twenty-four 
hours  before  for  the  Vicomle  and  Vi  com  less  de 
Nardos.  Then  the  abbu  went  to  the  post-station  to 
see  if  De  Nardos  hud  ordered  hor.es  for  Rivoli. 
He  learned  fiat  the  vicomte  had  ordered  six  coach- 
horses,  besides  a  saddle-horse  for  the  courier  ;  that 
they  had  been  ordered  for  deven  that  day,  but 
about  half-past  nine  Thibault,  the  count's  valet, 
had  countermanded  the  order. 

The  abbe  knew  not  what  to  do. 

"I  da  not  think,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  the 
man  is  gone,  at  least  in  that  way.  He  had  his 
wife's  name  put  on  the  passport,  so  he  evidently 
means  to  take  her  with  him.  In  any  case,  the 
trick  this  fellow  has  played  on  the  count  is  abomi- 
nable ;  it  is  certainly  not  the  conduct  of  a  gentle- 
man. I  will  go  to  the  Lusina  gate  to  see  if  I  can 
lind  out  anything  about  him  from  the  guard  or 
from  the  custom-house  officer." 

lie  went  along  the  road  by  the  Ar.enal.  Just  as 
he  pis*  d  fie  Lascaris  Palace  he  saw  a  crowd  near 
ih  Square  of  San  Carlo,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a 
litter  surrounded  by  some  officers,  and  upon  which 
ilry  officer  mortally  wounded.  Recogniz- 
ing his  friend  the  Count  di  Piossasco  among  the 
crowd,  the  abbu  asked  him  : 

w  Who  is  that  poor  young  man  ?  Was  he  thrown 
from  his  horse  at  drill,  or  what  ': " 

1  the  count;  "it  is  Fredcrico,  a  son 
of  the  Marchioiuv  i,  whom  we  often  used  to 

meet  at  the  receptions  of  the  Valperga  di  Masino's.' 
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"My  God  !"  cried  the  abbe,  "  tbc  marchioness 
holds  him  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  But  what  hap- 
pened poor  Frederico,  that  good,  generous-hearted 
boy?" 

"Too  much  heart  and  too  little  head  was  the 
cause  of  his  misfortune.  About  two  o'clock  last 
night  he  was  at  the  Cafe  Militaire  with  some  of  his 
comrades,  and  as  usual  was  making  a'l  sorts  of 
jokes.  You  know  he  was  fond  of  that  sort  of 
thing  and  apt  to  be  rather  cutting  in  Us  sarcasms. 
One  of  his  brother  officers  told  me  a  while  ago  that 
the  conversation  turned  on  Lauretta  d'Almavilla's 
clandestine  marriage,  and  each  of  the  young  pup- 
pies had  his  comment  to  make  thereupon.  Fre- 
derico, with  that  scoffing  air  he  sometimes  assumes, 
made  some  sneering  remarks  on  the  vicomte  and 
an  allusion  to  the  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  all 
burst  out  laughing.  After  partaking  of  a  b  wl  of 
punch  Frederico  came  out  of  the  cafe  with  a  young 
lieutenant,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  the  place  two 
Frenchmen  who  were  seated  at  a  table  in  the  cor- 
ner rose  also  and  went  out.  I  heard  nothing  more 
of  the  matter,  but  it  is  evident  there  was  a  duel, 
and  Frederico  has  been  mortally  wounded.  I  am 
going  to  his  mother,  to  see  what  I  can  do  for  l.er. 
Frederico  is  to  be  left  at  the  Convent  of  Santa  Teresa 
till  we  can  gradually  prepare  her  for  the  worst." 

The  abbe  looked  very  grave  at  this  intelligence, 
and  after  a  moment's  thought  went  straight  to  the 
Oaf 6  Militaire,  where,  as  it  chancrd,  he  moh  t.he 
Count  d'Aviglione,  and  asked  for  some  information 
of  the  affair. 
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"  It  was  impossible  to  arrange  the  matter,"  said 
the  count.  "When  Frederico  left  the  cufe  with 
the  young  lieutenant  they  had  only  gone  a  few 
paces  when  some  one  struck  Frederico  on  the 
shoulder.  Turning,  he  saw  two  strangers,  and 
asked  them  argrily : 

"  '  Who  are  you  ?    What  do  you  want  ? ' 

"The  one  who  had  touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
said  haughtily : 

"  'I  am  the  Vicomte  de  Nardos,  and  I  want  to 
give  yju  the  receipt  for  the  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Be  in  front  of  the  second  moat  of  the  cita- 
del at  six  to-morrow  morning.' 

"'I  will  be  at  your  service  at  six  o'clock/  said 
Frederico,  '  and  since  you  are  so  accommodating  as 
to  offer  me  a  receipt,  I  will  affix  my  signature  there 
at  ten.' 

"  Without  another  word  they  parted.  This  mor- 
ning the  lieutenant  went  to  the  vicomte,  whom  he 
found  in  company  with  a  ceitain  Ferrux,  captain 
in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  the  Seine.  The  lieu- 
tenant offered  him  the  choice  of  arms — pistol, 
sword,  or  sabre. 

"  'I  choose  pistols/  said  De  Nardos,  'and  Cap- 
tain I-YITUX  will  be  my  second.' 

•  VicomtV  said  the  lieutenant,  who  was  a  sen- 
,  well-brought-up  young  follow,  'I  know  you 
bo  leave  to  day  with  your  wife.     Think   of    the 
'lander  you  will  run   in   this  encounter,  what  sor- 
row you  will  cause  the  lady  and   her   family.      The 
Mai',  >  is  an  only  s  n;  he  is    bravi'   and 

noble,    bin    io«»    fond  of    joking;  he  is  generous- 
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hearted,  and  means  no  harm  in  his  jokes.  Reflect 
that  by  a  single  blow  yon  may  deprive  that  mother 
of  a  son  whom  she  adores.' 

"  'As  to  my  wife/  said  De  Nardos  boldly,  •  that 
is  my  affair.  And  as  for  Signer  Frcderico's  mother, 
he  should  have  thought  of  her  before  making  a 
joke  which  was  in  such  very  bad  taste.  Therefore, 
sir,  if  you  please,  name  the  place,  ten  the  hour.' 

"  'The  lieutenant  went  away.  The  two  parties 
were  on  the  spot  at  ten.  The  seconds  measured 
the  distance,  loaded  the  pistols,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  when  one  should  let  fall  his  handkerchief 
both  would  fire.  Nardos'  left  ear  was  grazed  ; 
Frederico  received  a  wound  in  the  loins.  The  pistol 
fell  from  his  hand.  He  turned  deadly  pale,  tot- 
tered, and  fell.  Nardos  ran  over  to  him,  unfas- 
tened his  cravat,  and  was  about  to  bind  the  wound. 
The  seconds  also  approached  ;  but  a  surgeon  who 
had  accompanied  Ferrux  just  then  appeared  with 
several  French  officer j.  Frederico  opened  his  eyes, 
wrung  De  Nardos'  hand,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice: 

"  '  I  forgive  you.  Fly  !  Save  yourself.  0  my 
mother  !  .  .  .' 

"  He  could  say  no  more,  but  became  unconscious 
The  French  officers  took  Do  Nardos  by  the  arm  and 
forced  him  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride  with  all 
haste  to  the  Lusina  gate.  He  wont  to  the  palace 
Psesana,  where  a  French  officer  of  the  commissariat 
lived.  It  is  supposed  he  will  escape,  if  possible  ;  for 
the  triumvir  Carlo  Botta  being  from  Canavese,  and 
a  near  relative  of  the  Marchioness  Cornelia,  will 
certainly  have  revenge  for  Frederico's  death." 
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The  Abbe  Leardi,  having  heard  all  these  details 
from  Count  u'Avigliono,  understood  the  cause  of 
De  Nardos'  delay,  and  returned,  tired  and  worn, 
to  t'.ie  d' Alma  villa  Palace.  Just  as  he  was  giv- 
ing Virginia-  the  particulars  of  the  affair  the 
family  lawyer  sent  in  a  note  which  lie  had 
secretly  received  from  De  Nardos.  The  note  ran 
thus  : 

"  MY  DKAK  SIB  :  An  unavoidable  affair  of  honor 
forced  me  to  light  a  duel.  As  I  fear  the  pursuit  of 
justice,  I  cannot  come  in  person  to  claim  my  dear 
Lauretta.  I  confide  her  to  your  care  and  prudence. 
About  one  o'clock  to-night  will  you  go  to  tlie 
d'Almavilla  Palace  and  bring  my  wife  to  S.mt' 
Ambrogio  ?  You  will  find  a  carriage  there  to  bring 
you  back  to  Turin.  You  will  thus  add  one  more 
obligation  to  those  already  conferred  by  you  on 

'•  DE  NA.RDOS.*' 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  carriage  entered  tlie 
court) ard  of  the  palace.  The  Countess  Virgiuij, 
full  of  a  presentiment  of  evil,  was  ready  to  faint. 
Luiretta,  falling  at  her  mother's  feet,  asked  her 
blessing  ;  then,  throwing  her  arms  round  Ubaldo 
and  Irene,  cried: 

\n  !  make  mamma  happy  and  atone  for  the 
grief  I  have  c.uised  her.  If  you  knew  how  ii  pains 
me  to  think  that  I  have  to  go  away  without  m^ 
father's  blessin 

•    Y    i    will  not  go  without  his  blessing,"  said 

;ido,  as  if  with  sudden  in<pira!  ion  ;  "eome  with 

I  will  !>ivh-nd   I  want   to  .-:>e.ik    to  lii.n.      You 

ami  Event  niurft  follow  mu  closely;  you  will   then 
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throw  yourself  afc  his  feet,   and  tell  him  that  you 
will  not  riso  till  he  hae  blessed  you." 

Ubaldo  knocked  at  the  count's  door,  and,  when 
the  valet  threw  it  open,  said : 

"  You  need  not  close  the  door  ;  I  want  to  speak 
to  iny  father,  and  will  be  going  out  again  im- 
mediately." 

He  went  in  and  told  the  count  that  Lauretta 
was  about  departing  with  the  lawyer. 

"  Very  well ;  secretly  married,  it  is  meet  that  she 
should  go  from  under  the  paternal  roof  like  a 
criminal." 

Lauretta  rushed  in  and  fell  at  her  father's  feet, 
sobbing  bitterly.  Tho  count,  taken  by  surprise, 
turned  pale — shuddered.  Ubaldo  cried  : 

"Father,  you  will  not  let  my  sister  go  without 
your  blessing  ?  It  cannot,  it  will  not  be." 

He  seized  the  count's  hand,  placed  it  on  Lau- 
retta's head,  and  said  : 

"  Father,  s:iy,  *  I  bless  you.'  " 

And  the  count  in  a  stifled  voice  repeated  : 

"I  bless  you." 

Then  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
Ubaldo  led  Lauretta  from  the  room,  whispering 
to  Irene  : 

"  Go  in  and  stay  with  papa." 

He  then  put  Lauretta  into  the  carriage,  kissed 
her,  recommended  her  to  the  lawyer's  care,  and 
closed  the  door.  The  carriage  started,  leaving  the 
palace  wrapped  in  gloom.  Lauretta  was  so  over- 
come by  emotion  that  slie  scarcely  knew  what  she 
was  doing,  till  the  carriage  was  passing  t';e  Church 
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of  Santa  Teresa.  The  sight  of  it  reminded  her  of 
her  deceit,  and  Oiled  her  with  horror  at  thought  of 
her  departure  with  a  murderer,  whose  nuptials 
were  celebrated  by  the  tears  of  two  mothers  and 
the  blood  of  an  only  son.  They  reached  Sant'  Am- 
brogio  about  one  o'clock.  De  Xardos  was  waiting 
ft  r  them  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of  artillery,  at- 
tended by  another  French  officer.  Fresh  hordes  were 
harnessed,  ami  t  .e  husband  and  wife  set  out  upon 
the  road  to  Susa,  while  the  lawyer  and  the  officer 
who  had  accompanied  De  Nardosgot  into  the  car- 
liage  and  drove  back  to  Turin.  The  officer  asked 
if  the  young  marquis  was  dead.  The  lawyer  an- 
6W  red  t'.at  he  had  died  early  that  evening,  and 
the  officer  exclaimed  : 

"  Poor  fellow  !  at  this  time  yesterday  evening  he 
was  full  of  life,  young,  rich,  the  idol  of  a  widowed 
mother  who  lived  entirely  for  him  and  had  chosen 
him  a  wife  who  was  sure  to  make  him  happy.  A 
j  )kc  was  the  cause  of  Us  death,  and  De  Nardos 
H  [Hi rued  on  his  journey  by  the  curses  of  two 
families  upon  whom  he  has  biought  deep  affliction. 
This  is  the  third  gentleman  whom  IID  has  killed 
in  a  duel,  and  always  with  the  pistol;  for  he  does 
not  understand  the  handling  ()f  a  sword." 

"  It  is  strange,''  said  the  lawyer,  "  that  a  French 
gentleman  should  not  understand  the  use  of  arms, 
and  1)0  most  skilful  in  handling  them." 

"Gent!<  mm  of  his  class,"  said  the  officer, 
"can  use  the  knife  much  better  than  the  sword." 

Changing  the  suhjeet,  they  began  to  talk  of  the 
campaigns  cf  Bonaparte,  his  encounters  with  the 
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Mamelukes,  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  the  dis- 
covery of  so  many  monuments  of  t  e  Pharaos, 
and  his  plans  concerning  the  Asiatic  kingdoms  of 
ancient  Phoenicia.  Conversing  thus,  and  some- 
times d(  zing  a  little,  they  reach  Turin  at  dawn. 
But  let  us  follow  the  vicomte  and  his  wife. 

This  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  each  oiher 
since  the  clandestine  marriage.  Hitherto  they  had 
communicated  by  letter,  and  caught  rare  glimpses 
of  each  other  from  the  window  during  the  day,  or 
exchanged  a  few  hurried  words  from  the  b:ilcony 
at  night.  One  of  them  had  committed  murder 
and  was  subject  to  the  pursuit  cf  justice  ;  the 
other,  depre  sed  by  this  inauspicious  flight,  was 
sad  and  preoccupied.  They  should,  indeed,  have 
been  rather  overcome  by  remorse  than  happy  at 
being  together;  however,  as  the  lawyer  said,  Do 
Nardos  was  not  easily  ruffled. 

At  Susa  they  had  to  leave  the  carriage,  for  the 
military  road  af  ervvards  made  by  Napoleon  with 
such  trouble  and  expen£e  did  not  then  exist,  and 
travellers  had  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Cenis  on  horseback ;  if  in  winter,  on  a  sledge — their 
baggage  being  carried  on  the  back  of  mules,  as 
also  the  travel  ing-carriage,  which  was  taken  apart. 
Lauretta's  baggage  was  therefore  unloaded,  to  be 
reloaded  on  the  top  of  tie  mountain;  but  tho 
largest  trunks,  containing  the  r'ch  wardrobe  of 
the  bride,  were  missing.  Lauretta  remarked  this 
to  her  husband,  and  he  answered,  smiling  : 

"  My  love,  they  were  too  cumbersome.  I  sent 
them  on  before,  and  we  shall  find  them  at  Lyons-." 
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•   Shall  we  not  get  into  the  carriage  again  ?  " 

"Not  into  that  one  ;  it  is  too  large  to  bring  up 
the  mountain.  But  at  Lunsleburg,  at  the  base  of 
Mont  Cenis,  we  shall  find  another.  I  have  made 
all  necessary  arrangements,  dearest.  The  servants 
are  to  take  that  one  back  to  Turin." 

"And  are  we  to  proceed  without  grooms  or 
lackeys  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  my  Lauretta!  At  Lyons  we  shall 
im-it  two  handsome  travelling-carriages  which  I 
ordered  from  Paris  ;  and  with  them  a  maid  for 
you,  my  valet,  a  secretary,  and  four  footmen." 

They  now  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  before  they  reached  the  top  Lauretta 
was  half  dead  with  cold.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
of  the  Hospice  she,  however,  warmed  herself  before 
a  good  fire  and  drank  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  About 
evening  they  reached  Lansleburg,  where  they  found 
a  travelling-carriage  with  very  little  pretensions  to 
.  and,  in  place  of  six  horses,  only  two. 

11  Where  is  our  courier  ?"  asked  Lauretta. 

"My  treasure,"  said  her  husband,  "I  was 
obliged  to  send  him  on  in  advance,  that  every- 
thing might  be  ready  on  our  arrival  at  Lyons. 
And  that  is  why  I  have  ordered  two  horses  ;  for  as 
<»ur  omricr  is  not  lieiv,  we  s'lou'.il  ha\e  had  to  wait 
: y  fhaiiLre  <»f  horses." 

These  answers   were  so  prompt  and  so   umm- 

barrussed  that  Lauretta  was  suti.-lird,  and  had  not 

-lightest  suspicion    that  the  beautiful  r. image 

which   had   brought  them  from  Turin  was  only  a 

,    ON  ;    i hat  the  servants  were  also  liii< 
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;hat  the  courier  was  now  sleeping  like  a  dormouse 
it  the  inn  of  Susa.  They  did  not  stop  again  till 
they  reached  Montmeillan,  where  they  stopped  for 
iinner  at  the  great  hostelry  just  beyond  the  bridge 
of  Isere.  De  Nardos  brought  his  wife  to  her  room, 
and  said  : 

"  My  angel,  try  to  take  a  little  rest ;  meanwhile, 
[  will  go  down  and  order  dinner,  and  see  that 
the  carriage  is  in  order  and  the  wheels  properly 
greased.  Shall  I  send  you  up  a  little  of  the  wine 
made  in  these  mountains  ?  It  is  delicious." 

Lauretta  answered  that  she  preferred  being  left 
undisturbed  till  dinner.  De  Nardos  went  down- 
stairs to  the  public  dining-room,  where  a  number 
of  travellers  were  seated  at  the  tables.  He  went  up 
to  the  counter  and  gave  orders  to  the  stout  Savo- 
yard landlady  that  a  good  meal  should  be  served  in 
a  private  room.  Then,  going  to  the  stables,  he  ex- 
amined the  carriage  and  told  the  stable-boy  to 
grease  the  wheels.  While  he  was  giving  his  orders 
to  the  landlady  two  rough -looking  fellows  were 
seated  in  one  corner  of  the  room  with  a  leg  of 
mutton  before  them,  and  a  large  bottle  of  wine  be- 
side each  of  them.  One  of  these  men  began  to  rub 
his  forehead,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  some  half- 
forgotten  circumstance ;  then,  taking  his  knife 
by  the  blade,  and  rapping  his  companion  sharply 
over  the  knuckles  with  the  handle,  l;e  made  him 
a  sign  by  a  jerk  of  the  head  to  look  closely  at  the 
person  then  talking  to  the  landlady  at  the  counter. 
When  De  Nardos  had  left  the  room,  the  man  bei*t 
forward  and  said  to  his  companion  : 
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"  Ah  lefripon.     Viola  done"* 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  his  com- 
rade. "Are  you  drunk  ?  ? 

"  Drunk  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  I  say,  Nannon,  did 
you  see  that  young  scamp  dressed  up  as  a  captain 
of  artillery  ?  the  butcher's  boy  of  the  Rue  des 
Corbeaux.  Do  you  remember  ?" 

"As  I  live,  Piullipard,  you  are  right,"  answered 
Nannon.  "  It  is  he  without  mistake.  A  thousand 
devils  !  can  that  idle  vagabond  have  met  with  such 
luck?" 

"  I  tell  you  it's  him,  no  mistake.  I  see  the 
mark  on  his  chin  that  Rigolet  gave  him  at  the 
tavern  of  the  Crab,  when  they  got  disputing  about 
Marat  and  Mirabeau.  One  of  them  stood  up  for 
the  first,  the  other  stood  up  for  the  last.  Rigolet 
up  \\ith  his  hand  and  struck  him  such  a  blow  in 
the  jaw  that  it  broke  some  of  his  teeth;  but  aa 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  blow  this  Ecarlette 
waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  Rabbit,  and  gave 
him  a  thrust  with  a  knife  that  stretched  the  poor 
devil.  But  such  deeds  arc  nothing  to  him.  In 
Paris  there,  during  the  time  of  Robespierre,  Ecar- 
lette was  one  of  the  head  men.  I  often  met  him 
at  the  abbey,  and  if  he  did  not  send  off  priests  and 
ocrats  by  the  dozen,  you  may  call  me  a  liar. 
II<  cut  oil  i he  Princess  do  Lamballe's  head,  and 
draped  the  Dm-  <]»•  Brissac  to  the  Temple.  He 
hung  <  ii'Mi-jli  [loyalists  to  the  lump-posts  to  have 
i  a  liirlit  like  that  of  noon,  if  they  had  only 

•*  l>i|  ><>D,  a  rogue  or  rascal 
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been  torches.  He  cried  out  for  Louis  Capet'a 
death,  and  spit  on  Marie  Antoinette  as  she  went  up 
to  the  guillotine  ;  and  as  for  Girondists,  why,  ho 
killed  more  of  them  than  Potosse,  Lugar,  Morbier, 
and  myself  put  together,  and  \ou  know  we 
weren't  behindhand  in  plucking  those  chickens." 

"  I  know  he  sold  himself  body  and  soul  to  the 
Directory  after  Marat  and  Pethion  and  Robespierre 
were  dead." 

"  Yes,  and  when  brave  Republicans  were  asked 
to  join  Dumouriez's  army,  Ecarlette  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  of  the  greatest  cut- throats  in 
Paris,  and  went  to  the  war  in  Germany.  I  heard 
it  from  that  devil  of  a  Rammue  that  used  to  take 
boat-loads  of  aristocrats  out  into  the  Seine  to  give 
them  a  cold  bath.  A  year  after,  as  I  beard  from 
Lillas,  the  baker,  Ecarlette  fought  so  bravely  at 
Muyence  that,  as  he  had  learned  to  write  at  the 
foundling  asylum  where  he  was  brought  up,  they 
made  him  quarter-master.  See  what  luck  the  ugly 
dog  has  had  !  After  that  he  went  to  Italy  to  spy 
on  Kellermann,  and  that's  the  last  I  heard  of  him." 

"  Ah  !  the  yros  gamin"  *  cried  Nannon.  "  A 
spy  is  he  ?  That's  the  best  trade  for  him,  for  he 
can  put  on  any  face  lie  wants.  He  can  act  the 
soldier,  or  the  merchant,  or  even  the  gentleman. 
He  is  a  fine-looking  fellow,  well  made,  and  as 
graceful  as  a  tiger ;  and  then  he  can  put  on  a  sweet, 
smiling  face,  if  needs  be,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  In  '90,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  he  used 

*  The  big  rascal. 
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to  come  out  of  the  butcher's  store,  wash,  make 
himself  as  fine  as  you  please,  and  go  off  to  dance  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  whero  the  ballet-girls  called  him 
the  handsomest  youth  in  Paris,  and  went  mad  over 
him.  The  painters  at  the  Academy  used  to  like  to 
get  him  for  a  model.  So  I  suppose  he  was  acting 
the  gallant  in  Italy.  At  the  gambling-houses  he 
used  to  tell  us  he  was  the  son  of  a  great  lord,  and 
that  when  he  was  found  at  the  asylum  there  was  a 
great  roll  of  louis  cTor  beside  him,  which  was  a 
sure  sign  that  his  father  was  noble,  for  these 
foundlings  always  think  they  have  royal  blood  in 
their  veins.  Queer  enough,  too,  aristocrats  are 
chased  from  their  palaces,  and  yet  those  who  drive 
them  out  and  hang  them  to  lanterns  and  say  they 
are  the  plague  of  the  world  think  more  even  of  a 
foundling  that  pretends  to  be  an  aristocrat  That's 
human  nature.*' 

"  You  say  true,  Nannon  ;  even  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  noble  blood  in  us,  though  we  cried  out  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  :  '  To  the  guillotine  with  the 
nobles!'  Ecarlette,  too,  is  mad  on  the  subject; 
but  no  matter  what  title  they  give  him,  he  is  a 
scoundrel  lit  for  the  gallows  and  nothing  else. 
But  n't*  the  wine  of  Montmcillan,  the  most  aris* 
toe  ratio  of  wines  !  If  one  bottle  won't  make  me  a 
noble,  I  can  drink  so  much  that  if  they  hang  me  to 
a  lamp-post  for  an  aristocrat  this  wine  will  come 
out  through  ears,  eyes,  and  nose.  How  say  you, 

Naimon  ?" 

"Good,  if  you  can  only  find  some  one  to  hang 
you,  a*  you  deserve." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE    CROWS. 

ON  the  great  Lombard  plains,  between  Lodi  and 
Cremona,  great  flocks  of  crows  often  collect  in  the 
winter,  and  feed  on  the  decayed  fruit  that  has 
fallen  from  the  trees  in  the  autumn,  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals,  or  other  carrion  which  they  find 
in  the  marshes.  The  peasants  have  a  singular 
mode  of  entrapping  them.  They  catch  five  or  six 
in  a  trap,  lay  them  on  their  backs  in  the  middle  of 
the  field,  spread  out  their  wings  and  nail  them 
strongly  to  the  ground,  where  they  remain  with 
claws  and  beak  in  the  air  as  Prometheus  of  old  lay 
bound  on  the  rock  of  Caucasus. 

In  this  situation  I  he  crows,  of  course,  utter 
plaintive  cries,  or  shrieks  of  rage,  which  their  com- 
rades, flying  about  the  country,  hear,  and  come  to 
their  assistance,  making  a  perfect  Babel  around 
the  captives,  and  circling  about  the  spot  like  de- 
mons. The  captive  crow,  seeing  her  comrades, 
ceases  to  cry;  she  moans  softly,  and  casts  mournful 
glances  at  them  as  if  asking  their  assistance.  Then 
the  most  generous  flies  down  to  deliver  her  from 
torture.  When  the  prisoner  sees  the  other  near 
her  she  plants  her  claws  in  his  breast,  and  bites  and 
840 
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tears  him  till  I  lie  unt'ort  miate  deliverer  in  his   turn 
cries  for  help,  and  a  desperate  fctruggle  ensues. 

Meanwhile  the  bird -catcher,  wbo  has  biiilt  him- 
self a  little  rustic  hut  near  the  spot,  comes  forth 
from  ambush,  releases  the  new-comor  from  the 
claws  of  the  captive,  and  puts  him  in  a  sack,  where 
be  id  soon  suffocated.  Then  the  peasant  goes  back 
to  his  ivtivat  ami  watches  for  the  next  combat. 
One  after  another  the  stupid  but  charitable  birds 
approach,  and  are  always  welcomed  in  the  same 
way.  The  peasant  pu  s  them  in  a  sack,  and  often 
n.iils  some  of  the  del.vcrers  to  the  ground,  and 
.,  in  their  turn,  bite  and  scratch  those  who 
come  to  their  assistance. 

If  ever  a  comparipon  existed  between  two  things, 
it  is  between  tiicse  crows  and  poor  worldlings  who, 
de- pairing  of  ever  being  freed  themselves,  entrap 
others ;  and  the  more  these  others  attempt  to 
escape,  the  lighter  they  are  held  in  fatal  fetters. 
They  .-tiu-gle,  they  groan,  they  weep,  but  no 
help  comes,  till  death,  ever  on  the  watch, 
frees  them  from  the  claws  of  the  world  and  buries 
them  in  the  shades  of  the  toml>. 

Cue  more  comparison :  The  peasants  of  Lombardy, 
in  regions  where  crows  abound,  make  ,.>vcral  holes 
in  the  ground  ;  in  each  they  place  a  papt  r  horn  or 
bag  Containing  a  piece  <>f  r«>rui  nn-at  ;  the  edges 
of  the  hug  are  covered  with  glue.  The  crow,  at- 
tract «d  I iy  the  odor  of  the  meat,  puts  his  h- ad  in 
the  hag,  and  sticks  to  the  glued  edges.  He  tries  to 
draw  it  nut.  but  cannot  succeed,  and  in  il\ 
upward  carries  t  e  bag  \vilh  him.  As.  be  cannot 
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see,  bis  flight  is  of  course  uncertain.  lie  circles 
about  till,  dizzy  and  exhausted,  he  finally  fulls  to 
the  ground  and  lies  there  bruised  and  helpless. 
The  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  think  they  are 
taking  a  sublime  flight,  do  not  see  that  they  have 
carried  off  a  piece  of  rotten  meat,  and  that  the 
glued  paper  blinds  them  and  will  soon  cause  them 
to  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  hunter,  who  laughs  mali- 
ciously at  their  dizzy  flight  and  sudden  fall. 

Meanwhile,  the  Count  d'Almavilla  was  totally 
overcome  by  sorrow  and  cast  down  and  dejected 
by  his  misfortunes.  Look  where  he  would  around 
him,  he  saw  only  new  evils  which  the  future  had 
iu  store  for  him.  The  extraordinary  affection 
which  he  had  always  felt  for  Lauretta,  mingled 
with  his  deep  resentment,  had  made  him  grieve 
for  her  loss.  A  portrait  of  her  hung  on  the  walls 
of  his  study  ;  around  the  portrait  were  some  frames 
containing  the  most  beautiful  flowers  or  but'er- 
flits  pressed  or  arranged  by  Lauretta.  The  sight  of 
these  things  always  saddened  him,  and  made  him  de- 
plore her  hasty  departure  under  such  inauspicious 
cireums  ances.  The  fate  of  his  country,  too,  con- 
vulsed by  war  a:  d  subject  to  strangers,  filled  him 
\\ith  despair.  His  fortune  was  sadly  diminished, 
his  wife  an  object  of  hatred  to  him;  his  people  did 
not  love  him  ;  sensible  men  esteemed  him  no  longer ; 
every  one  mocked  at  him.  He  su  ffered,  he  groaned ; 
he  lived  entirely  alone,  gloomy  and  discontented  ; 
he  often  flew  into  a  rage  ;  nothing  was  any  conso- 
lation to  him  ;  nowhere  could  he  find  sympathy 
or  relief. 
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Thus  it  usually  happens  with  impious  souls,  who 
know  not  hovv  to  moderate  their  joy  in  prosperity 
nor  bear  adversity  with  resignation.  Instead  of 
finding  consolation  in  the  affection  of  his  two  re- 
maining children,  D'Almavilla  repulsed  them  more 
t  >UM  ever,  and  was  angry  because  their  gentleness 
and  piety  were  a  constant  reproach  to  him.  That 
which  should  have  healed  the  wound  made  by 
Lauretta  only  irritated  it,  and  he  tormented  his 
children,  hoping  to  ease  his  suffering  by  prevent- 
ing their  flight  to  God. 

So  absorbed  had  he  been  in  his  late  troubles 
that  In-  had  almost  forgotten  for  the  time  Ubaldo's 
vocation  ;  but  one  morning  before  breakfast, 
when  the  twins  had  left  the  room,  he  turned  to 
his  wife  and  the  Abbe  Leardi.  Shaking  his  head 
despondently,  he  said : 

"  There  is  no  peace  to  be  had  in  this  house;  every- 
thing is  upside  down.  Very  little  consolation  do  I 
get  from  any  one  in  it.  But  trouble,  annoyance, 
;i.»n  1  find  in  abundance.  Now  that  Voltaire 
and  his  crew  have  left  it  with  Lauretta,  another  ele- 
ment, Madame  Virginia,  has  been  introduced, 
and  that  is  mon  s  and  hermits,  Hilarics  and 
.!•  romes,  whose  poisonous  influence  has  filled  it 
from  irarn-t  to  cellar  with  a  monastic  odor, 
which  all  the  musk  and  camphor  in  the  world 
would  not  counteract." 

•  Hut  no  priests  or  monks  have  been  here/'  said 
the  countess  gently,  "When  have  you  ever  seen 
one 

w  Then  you  do  not  see,  madame,"  said  the  count 
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angrily,  "the  monk  of  my  own  fles1!  and  with  the 
D'Almaviila  blood  in  his  veins,  blood  which  is  not 
as  poor  and  thin  as  your,?:.  That  monk,  I  say, 
wears  clothes  which  I  have  provided,  eats  my 
bread,  and  lives  under  my  roof.  But  I  swear  that 
while  I  live  no  Almavilla  shall  ever  wear  a  cowl. 
You  may  indeed  be  proud,  Abbe  Leardi,  of  hav- 
ing educated  such,  a  champion  of  monasteries  and 
hermitages.'"' 

"  Count,"  said  the  abbe  firmly,  "  have  the  good- 
ness to  speak  plainly  and  clearly.  If  you  mean 
Ubaldo,  I  declare  to  you  that  among  all  the  young 
lords  of  Turin  I  find  no  braver  heart  nor  loftier 
mind  than  his.  If  you  choose  to  call  him  a  monk 
because  he  is  pious,  well  taught,  and  modest,  it 
would  be  better  if  there  were  more  monks  in  the 
world.  Believe  me,  if  such  were  the  case,  count, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  desolate  parents  as 
there  are  nowadays." 

"I  do  mean  Ubaldo/'  said  the  count,  "  who  is 
playing  the  Louis  Gonzaga,  and  will  not  raise  his 
eyes  to  look  at  any  young  ladies  who  come  here 
with  their  mothers,  or  even,  I  declare,  at  his  own 
sister,  Irene.  Could  any  one  be  more  stupid  or 
worse  brought  up  than  that  ?  And  I  have  caught 
him  reading  '  Christian  Perfection,'  by  some 
Brother  Rodriguoz,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  grim, 
gloomy  old  Spanish  monk.  Such  stupid  books  are 
not  f  r  noble  young  men,  for  they  weaken  and  im- 
poverish the  heart,  and  make  them  afraid  of  the 
devil." 

"  Say   rather  afraid  of  sin   and   despising  the 
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devil.  Those  who  fear  God  are  not  afraid  of  a 
tin  MI  san. 1  devils  let  loose.  We  have  seen  Rodri- 
guez's readers  braving  the  storms  of  ocean  and 
hastening  into  barbarous  regions  among  hordes  of 
savage  cannibals,  to  bring  them  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  ihat  civilization  which  your  encyclo- 
paedists do  not  know,  though  they  sleep  in  good  beds 
and  sit  down  to  well-served  tables.  These  heroes 
(  f  Rodriguez  lived  amid  privations  and  sufferings, 
exposed  to  the  arrows  and  tomahawks  of  the  abori- 
gines, who  often  eat  them  after  putting  them  to  the 
torture.  If  all  Rodriguez's  readers  are  not  apostks. 
monks,  or  priests,  they  are,  at  least,  lay  people,  in 
all  orders  and  conditions,  who,  following  the  max- 
ims •  f  the  'Christian  Perfection,'  which  you  call 
a  stupid  and  senseless  b',ok,  show  such  courage, 
ami  accomplish  such  work,  that  the  world  is 
amazed  ;  while  your  Voltaireans  can  only  con- 
vulse ii,  pillage  it,  and  deluge  it  with  blood. 
Be  assured,  count,  that  if  Robespierre,  Pethion, 
and  Marat  had  studied  Rodriguez  and  fol- 
lowed l.is  counsels,  the  blade  of  the  guillotine 
would  not  have  lillen  on  the  noblest  heads  in 
!•>  .nee.  mi r  they  themselves  have  become  accursed 
for  evermore.  I  may  add  that  the  heroic  courage 
shown  by  Louis  XVI.,  Queen  Marie  Antoim 
and  Ma-lame  Kli/-iheth  in  presence  of  death  was 
inspired  l.y  t':e  maxims  of  Rodrigue/,  which  are 

]y  the  maxims  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
•  Oil  !  in  an  argument  you  always  have  the  best 
of  it."  said  the  count  ;  "but  I  know  Ihat  the  heroes 
»f   ri  •:.-,   Ui\oli,  and  Bassuno  n 
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read  your   Rodriguez,   and   yet   were  braver  than 
lions.*' 

"Certainly;  the  devil,  too,  has  his  Rodriguez, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  with  the  first  the 
soul  takes  its  strength  from  virtue,  and  with  the 
last  from  the  thirst  for  glory  with  which  it  is  in- 
toxicated. And  }ou  know  we  judge  human  actions 
by  their  motive.  Otherwise,  what  difference  would 
there  be  between  the  citizen  who  exposed  his  life 
upon  a  rampart  to  save  his  country  and  the  high- 
wayman who  springs  upon  an  armed  traveller  1o 
take  his  purse  ?  Both  expose  themselves  to  equal 
danger,  one  at  a  breach,  the  other  on  the  highway  ; 
but  the  first  is  a  hero,  the  srcond  an  assassin." 

"That  is  your  priestly  charity,  comparing  brave 
Republicans  to  assassins." 

"  I  pray  you,  count,  do  not  kick  at  my  logic  ;  we 
are  speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  motives  of 
actions,  and  you  bring  Republicans  into  the  discus- 
sion." 

"And  I  say  to  the  devil  with  all  the  monks  and 
priests  in  the  world.  I  will  have  none  of  them- 
necprope  nee  procul,  *  and  Ubaldo  must  not  stain 
my  house  with  so  foul  a  blot.  Do  you  under- 
stand ? '' 

"Do  not  fear,  count;  but,  knowing  your  kind 
heart,  I  will  push  my  audacity  so  far  as  to  beg  you 
to  let  me  talk  over  this  matter  quietly  and  dispas- 
sionately." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Edward,"  cried  the  countess,  "  let  us 

*  Neither  far  nor  near. 
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lisieii  to  the  abbe  ;  he  will  explain  the  whole  matter, 
for  he  loves  Ubulilo,  and  I  do  not  think  he  wants 
him  to  be  a  monk." 

"No,  indeed,"  s;iid  the  abbe.  "  Before  we  be- 
lieve in  a  young  man's  vocation  we  must  sift  the 
matter  thoroughly.  I  think  we  are  alarming  our- 
selves with  a  shadow,  for  Ub  ddo  has  not  yet  spoken 
to  you  eit'.er  of  marrying  or  becoming  a  monk." 

"  No,"  said  the  count,  "  but  Irene  let  drop  some 
words  which  tct  me  thinking.  Besides,  this  Bro'.her 
Rodriguez  frightened  me,  and  a  certain  book  by 
some  Rossignoli  on  vocation,  and  God  knows  what 
other  devi  tries  calculated  t>  turn  his  head." 

Whilst  her  husband  was  railing  angrily  against 
these  holy  books,  t'.e  influence  of  which  he  feared 
for  his  SOD,  poorVirgnia  was  thinking  of  Lauretta, 
wh  nn  she  had  so  often  caught  reading  the  detest- 
able books  that  h  id  polluted  her  mind  and  cor- 
rupted her  hean  till  she  forgot  all  sentiments  of 
Christian  pi,  ty,  and  was  led  to  a  depth  of  wicked- 
ness which  had  caused  IK  r  father  go  many  tears. 
But  the  c  >unt  had  no  fear  of  those  books  which 
vitiate  even  the  best  hoarts,  but  he  dreaded  (he  in- 
fluence of  those  which  have  turned  sinners  into 
saints.  She  deplon  d  human  blindness,  and  pre- 
pnvd  to  with  land  the  tide  <  f  anir'T  and  abuse 
u  ich  would  break  over  her  head  if  Ubaldo  per- 
sisted in  his  determination.  The  abhr.  who  was 
prudent  and  discreet,  thought  he  saw  the  ' 
HUMUS  of  brin-jin^  the  count  to  reason.  Tnrnini: 
to  him,  lie  said  gayty  : 

"I  believe,  ronni,   that,  as   you  were  bom  and 
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brought  up  a  Christian,  you  would  be  content  if 
Ubaldo  arrived  at  that  degne  of  Christian  piety 
which  would  kerp  him  in  friendship  with  God 
and  secure  him  the  eternal  reward  promised  to 
those  who  live  well,  and  which  is  proportioned  to 
the  virtues  they  have  practised  here  below." 

"  I  would  be  a  brute,"  said  the  count,  "  if  I  did 
not  wish  to  see  my  son  a  model  of  every  virtue.  I 
want  him  to  be  honest  and  good.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  him  being  a  saint,  but  a  monk — no.  As 
holy  as  the  Pope  if  he  likes,  but  not  with  a  cowl 
on  his  head.  Now,  my  dear  Leardi,  who  with  a 
grain  of  sense  in  his  head  would  ever  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?  I  compare  the  man  who  invented 
monks  to  one  inventing  a  fever  or  other  disease." 

"  Say  nothing  bad  of  him,  I  beg  of  you  ;  the  in- 
ventor of  monks  was  our  father,  Adam,  who  was 
the  first  monk.  Seeing  him  lonely  in  his  hermi- 
tage, God  sent  him  an  Eve,  and  the  hermitage  be- 
came a  convent.  As  the  earth  became  peopled, 
each  family  was  a  convent,  of  which  the  father  was 
abbot,  the  brothers  were  monks,  and  the  sisters 
nuns.  We  know  that  each  family  lived  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  its  head,  so  that  the 
ancient  world  was  as  ful]  L  convents  as  the  mo- 
dem; and  you  in  your  house — that  is  to  say,  in 
your  convent — are  the  mitred  abbot,  and  want  to 
carry  your  pastoral  cross." 

"  You  are  jesting,"  said  the  count,  "  but  it  is 
no  laughing  matter  to  me." 

"  I  am  not  jesting  in  the  least,  but  merely  tell- 
ing you  of  things  as  they  are.  Monk  is  derived 
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from  the  Greek  word  mono*,  signifying  solitary  ; 
>(>io  means  life  together,  and  comes  from  the 
words  cenos,  common,  and  lios,  life.  Now,  the 
whole  family  live  together,  or  in  common.  Frato, 
then,  means  brother  ;  suont,  sister  ;  abbas,  father  ; 
and  conventus,  congregation  or  assembly.  Why, 
then,  did  you  think  I  was  jesting  when  I  said 
Adam  was  at  first  a  monk,  after  Eve  came  a  ceno- 
bite,  and  that  you  were  (he  abbot  of  your  convent  ? 
But  if  you  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  more  seri- 
ouJy,  I  will  bring  up  a  few  arguments  whic'i  may 
induce  you  to  look  more  favorably  on  the  religious 
state.  We  Christians  know  that  after  the  deat'i 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  the  apostles  whom 
he  had  sent  to  teach  the  world  preached  the  in- 
effable blessings  of  the  ivdempti  m,  and  converted 
innumerable  souls  by  virtue  of  the  power  bestowed 
on  them,  and  made  Christians'  of  many  Jews  and 
pagans.  The  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  pro- 
duced within  tlr  ir  souls  such  heavenly  graces  that 
tli  -y  b?came  the  angels  of  the  earth,  and  fieir 
he.irts  glowed  wil'.iin  them  with  the  firo  of  charity. 
These  first  disciples,  as  wo  read  in  the  Acts,  had 
but  one  heart  and  one  soul.  Persevering  in  prayer, 
approaching  tho  Ilo'y  Table  every  day,  meek, 
humble,  mortified,  just,  and  loving  Jesus  Christ 
above  all,  they  gave  up  every  hing  for  his  love, 
casting  tluir  goods  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles, 
sharing  all  they  h.id  with  their  brethren,  honoring 
them,  supporting  them,  providing  for  their  wants, 
an  1  d  \cllinir  in  univ.  .  ity,  \vh:eh  m;ikes  no 

exception  of  persons,  feeling  themselves  all 
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in  the  communion  of  children  of  God.  Freemen 
and  slaves,  masters  and  servants,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
illiterate  were  regardless  of  rank  or  condition  in 
the  Church,  but,  prostrate  before  God,  begged  him 
to  grant  them  his  blessing  and  invoke  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  he  might  transfuse  his  grace  into  their 
hearts  to  purify  them  and  raise  them  to  the  height 
of  things  eternal,  while  they  despised  the  goods  of 
earth,  and  even  their  very  lives,  that  they  might 
give  testimony  to  Jesus  of  the  faith  and  love  which 
filled  their  hearts.  By  prayer  their  souls  were  ele- 
vated; they  passed  firm  and  courageous  into  the 
presence  of  their  tyrants,  and  rather  than  give  up 
their  faith  submitted  to  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ments, or  were  torn  by  wild  beasts. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  count,  that  in  those  first  ages 
of  Christianity  there  was  no  need  of  hermitages, 
convents,  or  cloisters.  The  first  Christians  lived 
entirely  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  and  fol- 
lowed the  maxims  of  Christ.  Veiled  virgins,  in  those 
happy  ages,  remained  with  their  families,  whither 
came  their  fathers  from  the  Catacombs  with  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  always  enclosed  in  a  golden  vessel, 
and,  weeping  with  love  and  reverence,  distributed 
it  to  their  wives,  children,  and  servants,  all  of 
whom  rose  at  midnight  to  pray  and  recite  together 
the  psalms  of  the  Church,  and  nourish  their  spiritual 
life  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
virgins  never  left  the  house  save  at  night  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Catacombs  and  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass;  or,  during  the  day,  perchance  to 
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b«-  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  their  biethren,  and 
incite  them  to  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  suffer- 
ings. 

'•It  often  happened  that  the  homes  of  the  early 
Chris'.ians,  where  so  many  virtues  were  practised 
beside  the  domestic  hearth,  were  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  apartments 
where  the  Christians  knelt  in  prayer  and  adoration 
invaded  by  the  minions  of  tyrants,  who  massacred 
all  present,  beginning  with  the  youngest.  The 
monasteries  of  those  days  were  the  prisons,  where 
Christians,  fettered  and  helpless,  lay  in  profound 
darkness,  and  came  forth  from  their  dungeons  only 
to  be  dragged  to  the  amphitheatres  to  s.rvc  as  a 
spectacle  for  people  fiercer  than  the  lions  or  tigers 
who  tore  into  pieces  the  noble  virgins  of  the  L  rd 
and  the  vigorous  young  soldiers  of  tlio  fa'th.  I 
tell  you,  count,  that  when  I  went  to  R:mie  and  so-w 
the  ruins  of  t':e  rostrums,  forums,  triumphal 
arches,  and  baths,  most  of  them  built  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  Diocletian,  Domitian,  D.cius,  and  other 
ccutors  of  the  faith,  I  seemed  to  see  their  mar- 
ble pavements  still  wet  with  the  blood  and  tears  of 
innumerable-  martyrs,  whose  lives  were  spent  in 
laboring  among  the  mountains  of  Africa,  Corsica, 
ce,  and  Chersencso. 

"Such,  count,  were  the  monasteries  of  the  early 
Christians.  Hence,  neither  brothers,  monks,  nor 
nuns  wore  :  fir  every  one  practise!  the 

evangelical  virtues  then  common  to  all  ClnMians  ; 
an.]  Brother  i:  ririfl  e  on  '  Christian 

•  m*  was  imt  nndrd,  because  evnry  one 
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practised  just  what  it  inculcates.  But  when  per- 
secution had  ceased  and  the  fervor  of  Christians 
had  grown  cool,  men  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  saw 
that  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  incompatible  with 
that  of  Christ,  which  it  stifles  under  the  greed  of 
wealth,  sensual  pleasures,  and  human  pride,  and, 
consumed  by  zeal  f  jr  tho  house  of  God,  they  invit- 
ed men  of  good-will  to  fly  with  them  from  the  al- 
lurements of  the  world  to  secure  eternal  life  and 
exchange  the  miserable  goods  of  earth  for  the  in- 
corruptible weaLh  and  a  glorious  immortality. 

"  When  they  first  became  convinced  that  they 
must  fly  from  the  bosom  of  their  families,  where 
the  ancient  fervor  of  the  faith  was  forgotten, 
pries' s,  deacons,  and  levites  went  to  the  bishopric, 
where  they  lived  in  common  under  the  bishop's 
direction,  as  we  see  in  the  East  among  the  clergy 
of  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  of  Nysca,  and  St.  Grego- 
ry Nazianzen,  and  those  of  St.  John  the  Almon- 
er at  Alexandria,  St.  Augustine  in  Africa,  St. 
Isidore  in  Spain,  St.  Martin  of  Tours  in  Gaul, 
and  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  centuries  of  the  Church.  Many  lay  persons 
had  also  seen  the  dangers  of  the  world,  and,  fearing 
for  their  salvation,  resolved  to  fly  into  solitary  and 
desert  places,  there  to  lead  a  life  of  mortification 
and  austerity,  and  thus  gain  heaven.  Other  an- 
chorites soon  joined  the  first,  till  at  last  the  deserts 
of  Thebes,  Syria,  Nytria,  and  Palestine  were  peo- 
pled with  countless  monks,  dwelling  either  solitary 
in  caverns  or  together  in  monasteries.  Such  things 
were  common  among  the  Christians  of  the  East, 
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but  Rome  also  beheld  th;>  young  patrician,  Bene- 
dict, %ing  the  delights  of  the  world  to  bury  himself 
in  the  caverns  of  Subiaco  and  lead  an  angelic  life. 

"  The  odor  of  his  virtues  speedily  attracted  other 
young  patricians,  who  ha  I  the  \\o)y  foolishness  to 
renounce  their  rich  patrimonies,  domestic  luxuries, 
and  the  pleasures  and  splendors  of  Rome  to  live 
abstemiously,  austerely,  and  rigorously,  their 
hearts  and  minds  full  of  the  solemn  sentence  of 
Christ,  <  What  will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?'  The  word 
eternity  sounded  continually  in  their  ears.  They 
saw  everthing  pass  away  like  a  shadow,  but  they 
saw  that  eternity  passed  not.  Among  tliese  holy 
fools  were  some  who  spent  fifty  years  meditating  on 
these  two  words,  Quid  prodcsf?  quid  obext?* 
What  will  it  avail  io  enjoy  a  few  years  and  to  suf- 
fer through  the  ages  of  eternity  ?  How  easy  is  it 
to  suffer  fora  few  short  years  and  rejoice  for  eter- 
ni  y  !  That,  count,  is  th'e  motive  of  their  folly,  a 
motive  full  of  wisdom,  which  renders  what  is  bit- 
swreet,  what  is  hard  easy,  and  makes  them  in 
love  with  pain  and  suffering.  This  folly  has  been 
the  root  of  magnanimous  and  heroic  actions  on 
tlie  part  of  young  and  delicate  girls,  or  noble 
youths  who  have  astonished  the  world  with  the 
splendor  of  their  virtues." 

"How  comes  it,  then,"  said  D'Almavilla,  "that 
monks  and  religious  are  held  in  sue  i  contempt  by 
the  world  and  spoken  of  with  such  derision  :  " 

*  WHeno«  come  *  wlnt.h»»r  going  f 
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"  That  is  a  natural  consequence,  and  could  not 
be  otherwise.  The  world  regards  them  as  desert- 
ers ;  lienco  it  holds  them  in  abhorrence.  As  it  can- 
not drag  them  from  the  cloister,  after  having  vain- 
ly sought  to  prevent  them  from  entering  it,  it  is 
like  the  fox  with  the  grapes  when,  after  violent 
endeavors  he  could  not  reach  them,  he  said  spite- 
fully that  they  were  sour  and  good  for  nothing. 
So  does  the  world  with  these  good  religious,  who 
laugh  at  it  and  trample  it  under  foot.  The  world 
shrugs  its  shoulders,  makes  a  gesture  of  disdain,  and 
cries  :  '  0  these  monks  !  these  good  for  nothing 
monks  !  '  If  it  happens  to  get  its  claws  on  them, 
it  robs,  insults,  and  maltreats  them,  in  some  cases 
even  murders  them  and  boasts  of  the  deed.'' 

'•'The  world  is  right  to  hate  monks/'  said  the 
count,  "they  are  ill-bred,  dirty,  idle,  stupid,  igno- 
rant, and  awkward." 

"  Oh  !  if  we  speak  of  the  ignorance  of  monks,  I 
pray  you  go  into  any  library  and  you  will  see  that 
eighty  out  of  every  hundred  works  are  theirs." 

"But,  in  heaven's  name,  what  a  strange  caprice 
it  is  to  want  to  bury  one's  self  alive  !"  cried  the 


"Every  one  to  his  taste/'3  said  the  abbe  ;  "one 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  be  a  monk,  another  to  go 
and  get  ki  led  in  war,  another  to  be  frozen 
maki  g  researches  at  the  Polar  Circle,  or  be  roasted 
in  the  torrid  regions  of  the  equator  ;  and  the 
grea  er  number  take  it  into  their  heads  to  take 
capr  cious  wives,  and  make  capricious  marriages, 
and  find  themselves  forced  to  gratify  many  capri- 
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ces.  The  world  takes  no  account  of  these  capri- 
ces, but  if  any  one  mentions  monks,  every  one  ex- 
claims ;  if  any  one  is  about  to  bo  a  nun,  every  one 
weeps,  crying  :  '  What  a  singular  caprice  !  Such  a 
beautiful  girl  !  How  sad  !  What  a  sacrifice  !'  If 
she  marries  a  dissipated  young  scamp  who  happens 
to  be  rich  and  noble,  she  is  happy.  Meanwhile, 
the  nun  lives  contented,  and  the  Intppy  woman  has 
a  hell  upon  earth/' 

*  But  do  you  deny,"  said  the  count,  "  that  it  is 
cruel  to  leave  home,  and  parents,  and  friends,  and 
country  ?" 

"  Of  course,  because  they  respond  to  the  call  of 
Christ,  who  invites  them  to  clo  it  for  love  of  him. 
But  if  the  world  call  them,  a*id  they  are  forced 
to  obey,  it  is  all  right.  An  uncle  makes  a  fortune 
in  the  Indies  ;  he  sends  for  his  nephew  ;  the 
nephew  immediately  leaves  home,  friends,  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  and  country,  mo;t  proba- 
bly for  ever.  His  friends  congratulate  him,  thry 
accompany  him  on  board  the  vessel,  they  cry : 
'Go,  and  nriy  Heaven  guide  and  assist  you  !  You 
an-  fortunate.  Your  uncle  will  probably  leave  you 
two  millions.  You  were  born  under  a  lucky  star. 
Do  not  forget  your  friends.  Farewell  ! ' 

"  If  a  fair  young  girl  shows  the  slightest  iuclina- 

ti"ii  bra  r  ligious  life,  a  thousand  voices  warn  her 

mother  :   *  Take   cure  ;    reflect  ;    be  cautious,  for 

mercy*!  nke  !     You  arc  her  mother  ;  your  right  is 

L,rreafest ;  do   not   let   her  go  from  you.     Let 

priests  say  what  Uiey  like,  we  ^ell  you,  waif ;  give 

;  fair  triil  of  the-  world.     These  poor  girls  are 
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often  led  into  it.  If  I  were  her  mother,  I  would 
show  them  whether  young  girls  are  to  be  influenced 
in  this  manner,  and  advantage  taken  of  their  inex- 
perience. Nun  !  My  God  !  Bettina  a  nun.  Why, 
she  would  make  a  husband's  home  a  paradise,  she 
is  so  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  modest.  That  charm- 
ing face  disfigured  by  bands  and  Liddeti  under  a 
yeil  !  I  advise  you  to  let  her  see  something  of  the 
world,  that -she  may  kno  v  what  she  is  giving  up. 
It  is  not  too  late  yet ;  she  may  change  her  mind/ 

"  If  Bettina  is  asked  in  marriage  by  a  rich 
young  man  who  lives  thousands  of  miles  away,  and 
will,  of  course,  take  his  wife  thither,  there  is  no 
talk  of  waiting,  or  reflecting,  or  trials  ;  but  she  is 
to  pine  in  exile,  and  it  mfay  be  in  sorrow,  tormented 
by  the  conduct  of  a  strange,  hot-tempered,  or 
profligate  husband.  Am  I  not  right;  count  ?" 

"It  may  happen/'  said  the  count.  "  But  we 
are  begging  tbe  question.  Why  should  any  one 
become  a  monk  ?  Why  not  live  as  a  Christian  in 
the  world  ?  What  is  the  use  of  cowls  and  gowns 
and  cords  and  the  like  ?" 

"  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  cowls  and  gowns 
and  tonsures  and  the  like,  you  would  be  right," 
said  the  abbe  ;  "  but  you  know  the  proverb  :  '  The 
habit  does  not  make  the  monk/  That  is  not  the 
point.  I  tell  you  that  in  the  primitive  days  of  the 
Church  monks  and  religious  were  not  necessary, 
because  evangelical  principles  were  the  ru'e  of  the 
world  ;  but  tie  leviathan  of  worldliness  has  extin- 
guished the  flame  of  Christian  chanty  with  its  poi- 
sonous breath.  But  some  of  the  elect  hear  the  call 
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of  God,  and  feel  that  his  will  is  expressed  in  the 
words  :  'Go,  sell  all,  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow 
mi-.'  They  answer  in  all  earues  ness  and  docilit}  : 
'  We  are  ready,  and  will  follow  thce  wheresoever 
thou  goest.'  '  I  go  to  Calvary,'  says  Christ ;  '  deny 
yourselves,  take  up  your  cross,  and  follow  me/ 
Then  those  happy  ones  called  to  such  an  honor 
follow  the  Redeemer  by  various  paths  which  lead 
to  the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  to  glory.  Some 
follow  him  by  the  path  of  a  hermitage,  and  be- 
come anchorites  ;  others  by  the  path  of  commu- 
nity of  prayer,  and  become  monks,  passing  a  por- 
tion (f  their  day  in  their  cells  in  medit-ition ; 
another  in  the  choir  singing  hymns,  in  the  library 
studying,  in  the  workshops  working ;  and  these  are 
called  the  contemplative  orders,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Saints  Romuald,  Bruno,  Bernard,  and  other 
holy  cenobites.  Then  there  are  the  mixed  orders, 
who  follow  Christ,  take  up  their  cross,  and  at- 
tain j infection  by  prayer,  mortification,  preach- 
ing, the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 

lung    in   schools.     Some  are  called   brothers, 

•rs  regular  clergy,  and  they  have  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Igna- 
tius, and  other  holy  founders. 

Tlu-n  there  are  the  active  orders,  such  as  the 
Trinitarians  and  Brothers  of  Mercy,  who  devote 
efl  to  the  ransom  of  captives;   the  Assis- 
tants of  the  Dying,  who  are  present  at  death-beds; 

i  others  who  have  consccrati-d  thur  lives  to  the 
of  pri>oMiTs,  outcasts  or  lepers,  or  other  ad- 
mirable- works  of  charity.     All  these  heroic  con- 
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querors  of  the  world  bind  themselves  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  by  the  three  chains  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  offering  their  bodies  as  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy  and  agreeable  to  God,  on  the  altar  of 
love,  where  they  burn  as  a  sweet  and  odorous  in- 
cense." 

"  What  incense  ?  What  odor  ? ''  said  the  count. 
"I  always  feel  the  monastic  odor  from  afar,  &nd 
hold  my  nostrils  that  it  may  not  make  me  sick." 

"It  is  all  a  d  fference  cf  noses,  my  dear  count. 
I  feel  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  odor  of  Free- 
masons ;  they  smell  of  sulphur  and  brimstone. 
There  is  one  great  difference  though,  F  ecmasons 
insult  and  revile  monks,  while  monks  are  full  of 
compassion  for  them,  and  pray  earnestly  for  tin  ir 
conversion." 

"Whatever  you  may  say,  you  cannot  deny  that 
monks  are  considered  by  all  sensible  men  as  a  lazy, 
idle,  ignorant  set,  who  make  trouble  wherever 
they  go." 

"  You  must  consider  this,"  said  the  abbe,  ''  that 
while  one  monk  who  violates  his  rule  may  scan- 
dalize the  world  by  his  evil  deeds,  Freemasons  are 
the  more  wicked  and  impious  in  proper  ion  as  they 
follow  the  rules  of  their  sect.  The  rules  of  reli- 
gious are  holy.  The  statutes  of  Masonry  are  in- 
famous. Another  thing,  if  one  monk  commits  a 
crime,  all  are  rascals,  but  not  so  with  men  of  the 
world.  If  one  judge  does  anything  absurd,  all 
judges  are  not  set  down  as  fools  ;  if  one  merchant 
steals,  all  other  merchants  are  not  thieves." 

"Well,  all  things  considered,"  said  the  count 
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with  a  sneer,  "we  have  had  quite  a  treatise  on 
friarology  this  morning;  but  let  me  say  once  f  r 
all,  Ubaldo  mast  be  a  monk  of  the  order  of  our 
father  Adam,  which  you  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  I  promise  my  consent,  and  will,  mori  over, 
find  him  a  hice  little  Eve." 

\Vhi'c   the   count    was    chuckling    sardonically. 
OUT  his  joke  a  servant  came  in  hastily. 

"Your  excellency,  Giorgina,  the  drcssm  ike: 
who  lives  in  the  Square  of  Costello,  is  without,  and 
says  she  has  something  of  importance  to  tell  you. 
She  seems  much  disturbed." 

'•'  Let  her  come  in,"  said  the  count. 

The  woman   was  ushered  in.     She  seemed  very 
much  cm  harassed,  and  looked  very  sad.     She  asked 
countess  if  she  had  heard  from  Liuretta. 

••  \o."  s.n'l  the  countess  in  astonishment; 
"have  you  heard  any  bad  news?  Has  anything 
happened  to  i 

"I  do  not  know,  but  I  fear  she  has  fallen  in 
with  thieves,  who  have  robbed  her  and  seized  her 
trunks." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  said  the  countess  in 
alarm. 

•    I  know    n-.thing   positive,"   said    the   woman, 
"  hut  it  is  certain    that  Signora    Liunt la's  largest 
trunks   were  sold    in    the   Ghetto  to   the  Jew  L -\  L 
if  the  richest  second-hand  dealer  in  Turin.'' 

••  How  do  you  know  ?  "  said  the  count. 

"W  at   the  Theatre    Ro\al  <•  mie 

!••  last  ni'/M  to  l.;iy  a  collar  of   Klander--  point. 

As  we  were  disputing  about  tlte  price  I  was  looking 
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at  her  dress ;  she  had  on  a  superb  Pompadour  waist 
of  violet  velvet.  I  asked  her  : 

"  '  Signora,  where  did  you  buy  that  beautiful 
dress  ? ' 

"  'This  finery  comes  from  Paris,'  she  answered, 
'and  from  the  work-rooms  of  the  famous  Madame 
Roland,  the  first  dressmaker  there.' 

"  '  Are  you  sure  ?  for  Giorgina,  your  most  humble 
servant,  has  the  honor  of  telling  you  that  it  very 
nearly  resembles  one  which  she  made  for  the 
young  Countess  d'Almavilla.' 

'' i  You  arc  skilful  then,'  she  said,  'for  I  chose 
it  as  being  the  handsomest  of  the  large  assortment 
of  beautiful  things  which  Levi  has  just  received 
from  Paris.' 

"  The  danseuse  went  away.  I  took  my  veil  and 
went  straight  to  Levi's  store.  Then  I  saw  that  all 
the  fine  assortment  was  simply  Signora  Lauretta's 
trou.seau,  which  I  and  my  girls  had  made  in  a 
hurry,  on  account  of  her  sudden  departure.  Ima- 
gine my  surprise  !  Not  pretending  anything,  I  asked 
Levi  wl.ere  he  got  all  those  things. 

"  '  From  Paris,'  he  answered  boldly. 

"  'Not  from  Paris,'  said  I ;  '  these  things  must 
have  been  stolen  on  the  highway  ;  for  they  all  come 
f n  m  my  work-rooms.' 

"Taken  by  surprise,  he  confessed,  flattering  me 
all  the  while,  that  he  had  bought  them  from  two 
Frenchmen,  who  said  they  had  just  come  from 
Paris,  and  that  they  had  a  great  many  more  Irim- 
mings  and  laces  in  two  other  trunks,  bound  in 
ste<  1  and  studded  with  brass-headed  nails. 
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"Now,  your  ladyship,  those  were  the  very  trunks 
in  which  I  packed  the  signora's  wa-drobe  a.  fort- 
night ago/' 

The  count  and  countess  trembled  violently. 
They  thought  at  once  of  an  attack,  of  wounds,  and 
perhaps  worse;  but  the  Abbe  Leardi,  seeing  their 
agitation,  said  quietly  : 

"  Do  not  be  so  much  alarmed  ;  I  will  penetrate 
the  mystery  and  fish  in  the  troubled  water  till  I 
I  have  discovered  everything.  Let  me,  meanwhile, 
observe  that  Do  Nardo3,  so  as  not  to  be  encum- 
bered with  too  much  baggage,  has  probably  ex- 
changed the  two  tiuuks  in  question  at  the  Ghetto 
for  the  shining  gold  pieces  some  of  which  served 
to  pay  the  two  hundred  louis  that  he  lost  at 
faro  two  evenings  before  his  departure,  at  the 
house  of  the  French  ambassador/' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

MONT    CENIS. 

ONE  beautiful  morning  in  May,  when  the  air 
was  clear  and  serene,  two  mules  went  slowly  up 
the  side  of  Ferriere.  On  these  two  mules  rode  two 
travellers,  one  of  whom  was  young,  the  other  a 
man  of  some  fif  y  years,  but  who  wore  his  age  well. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloak  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  keen  north  wind  blowing  down  from  the 
Alps.  His  feet  were  encased  in  heavy  riding-boots. 
The  younger  traveller  wore  over  his  shoulders, 
rather  for  ornament,  as  it  seemed,  than  for  comfort, 
a  fur-lined  pelisse,  underneath  which  appeared  a 
doublet  of  blue  canul's  hair.  On  his  feet  were  a 
pair  of  light  morrocco  leather  boots  turned  over 
with  white,  shining  English  leather.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a  little  hunting-whip,  which  he  snap- 
ped now  and  again  as  he  rode.  These  gentlemen 
were  followed  by  two  servants,  also  mounted  on 
mules,  who  were  guarding  the  parts  of  a  carriage, 
which  had  probably  been  taken  to  pieces  at  Susa 
to  be  brought  up  the  mountain. 

All  parts  of  the  carriage  which  could  not  be 
transported  on  the  shoulders  of  men  were  placed  on 
863 
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mules.  But  the  transporting  of  a  carriage  causes 
the  traveller  much  trouble  and  expense. 

However,  our  travellers,  having  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  felt  exceedingly  cold, 
though  it  was  May.  They  stopped  at  the  hospice, 
warmed  themselves  before  a  good  fire,  and  drank 
a  cup  of  hot  milk.  One  of  the  fathers  who  enter- 
tained them  asked  if  they  had  found  the  ascent 
very  painful. 

"  Not  very  much  so,  father,"  said  the  elder  man, 
"  the  weather  has  been  very  favorable,  and  we  have 
not  had  any  storms  on  our  way  up.  Then  we 
were  warmly  clad,  and  did  not  feel  the  cold  till  we 
had  passed  the  first  cascades  of  the  Dora." 

Tne  younger  man  then  asked  the  father  to  what 
order  di  1  he  belong,  and  how  he  and  his  brethren 
could  endure  the  terrible  co'i  during  the  long 
Alpine  winters. 

"  \\'e  are,"  said  the  father,  "a  colony  of  monks 
from  Novalesa,  and  we  live  here  among  the  per- 
petual snow  and  frost  of  these  mountains  to  assist 
travellers,  who  without  our  aid  would  die, 
by  the  cold  or  buried  under  the  snow. 
\\  ••  <  :t  ii  find  them  unconscious,  and  we  warm  and 
reviu-  them.  We  raise  tl.ose  wao  fall,  we  put  those 
who  have  lost  their  way  on  the  right  path,  and  we 
draw  up  from  the  depths  of  precipices  travellers  who 
have  IM-CJI  <lr.i;j<_rcd  down  thither  by  avalanches  or 
blown  Ijy  I  he  wind.  Durinir  the  winter  we  superin- 
tend tin-  rearing  of  the  roads  by  the  mountaineers, 
i-lia:  n  may  lind  them  unobstructed.  Few 

tourists  risk  their  li  •  season, 
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but  in  times  of  war  people  are  constantly  coming 
and  going  between  France  and  Italy.  Couriers 
and  orderlies  pass  here  day  and  night.  The  more 
furious  the  storm  the  more  we  have  to  be  on  the 
watch.  When  even  the  famished  wolf  durst  not 
leave  his  den  we  leavo  our  cells  and  breast  the  fu;y 
of  the  tempest,  to  succor  some  hapless  traveller 
who  has  thrown  himself  face  downwards  on  the 
ground  to  escape  being  hurled  by  the  storm  windj 
over  the  verge  of  precipices.  When  French  Re- 
publicans see  us  wi  h  our  dogs  digg  ii£  them  out  of 
the  snow,  they  look  at  us  in  astonidime.  t  and  ask 
if  the  beings  who  have  come  to  their  help  are  men 
or  angels.  Notwithstanding  the  impiety  which 
characterizes  too  many  of  them,  these  Frenchmen, 
wi;h  some  remnant  of  the  courtesy  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  their  nation,  sbed  tears  of  surprise  and 
emotion  at  religious  charity,  and  in  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  gratitude  cry  : 

"  '  We  swear  before  God  never  again  to  scoff  at 
monks,  for  they  alone  could  perform  such  deeds  of 
heroic  charity.' 

"We  seize  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  his  divine  grace,  can  alone 
inspire  virtue  in  human  hearts.  That,  my  dear 
young  gentleman,  is  what  we  are  and  what  is  our 
work  upon  these  rugged  heights,  where  the  ice 
never  melts  save  under  the  burning  rays  of  the  dog- 
star,  to  form  again  early  in  September  with  the 
first  snow  that  whitens  the  crests  of  these  moun- 
tains." 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  recognized  our  two 
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travellers  as  Ubaldo  and  Oouut  d'Almuvilla,  who, 
in  order,  as  lie  suid,  to  save  him  from  the  snares  of 
his  mother  and  from  the  monastery,  had  conceived 
the  most  cruel  idea  that  ever  entered  the  brain  of  a 
tyrannical  father  and  heartless  husband.  In  spite 
of  his  father's  gestures  of  impatience  during  the 
monk's  explanation,  Ubaldo  continued  to  question 
him. 

"Tell  me,  I  pray  you,"  he  said,  "how  you  can 
have  time  and  strength  to  sing  in  the  choir  after 
all  your  exhausting  labors  ?  In  the  evening  you 
must  return  worn  out  and  weary,  often  fasting, 
wet  to  tho  skin,  and  half  dead  with  cold." 

"  That  sometimes  happens,  and  even  worse  than 
that,  for  we  often  slip  on  the  ice  and  fall  head- 
foremost into  \\  ravir.e  or  through  some  fissure  in 
the  ice  ;  sometimes  we  lie  buried  beneath  the  snow, 
which  falld  in  heavy  masses  from  the  clefts  of  the 
n>ck.  \\-\.  even  when  these  accidents  occur,  unless 
\\c  are  really  killed,  we  come  to  the  hospice,  warm 
ourselves,  and  go  down  into  the  choir  like  our 
brothers  a~  Novalcsa." 

"  But  you  can  endure  these  hardships,"  said  the 
rnunt,  ruddy  interrupting  a  discourse  whi«-h  dis- 
ipleaaed  him,  *  because  you  are  all  robust  moun- 
taineers accustomed  t«»  fatigue." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  monk  gently  and 
humbly,  "you  arc  mistaken.  You  \\il.  lind  among 
u<  many  irmt  IIMM-M  of  high  bir.h  and  nobles,  who, 
r  li.L'htin^  bravely  <»n  many  a  Held  of  buttle, 
h.i\c  devoted  tluir  lives  t  >  this  u..rk  of  charily  up 
among  these  no  storm  swept  (hvellin:;  of  the 
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eagle.  You  will  see  here  men  who  have  been  deli- 
cately nurtured  and  brought  up  in  suinp  uous 
palaces,  where  they  were  accustomul  to  all  worldly 
luxuries  and  pleasures — banquets,  balls,  and  other 
resorts  of  rich  and  idle  gen  lemen.  These  men  sud- 
denly detach  themselves  from  the  ease  and  the 
honors  of  a  splendid  existence  and  shut  themselves 
up  here  in  these  wild  and  savage  regions,  the  com- 
panions of  the  wolf,  the  bear,  or  the  chamois, 
among  the  everlasting  snows  which  surround  the 
dwelling  of  the  storm-king.  They  having  learned 
in  one  way  or  another  the  hollowness  of  all  earthly 
splendor,  have  come  here  to  suffer  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  austerities  of  the  religious  life 
to  gain  life  eternal.  I  have  just  learned  by  a  letter 
from  the  abbey  that  a  young  Bavarian  nobleman 
presented  himself  last  April  to  the  abbot  for  per- 
mi  sion  to  enter  our  holy  order.  They  tell  me  he 
is  most  amiable  and  well-bred,  that  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  talent,  and  a  fine  education.  Led  away  in 
his  early  youth  by  an  evil  companion,  he  gave 
himself  up  for  a  time  to  a  life  of  dissipation.  One 
evening  at  the  salon  of  the  Count  de  Reizach,  where 
a  little  family  party  was  assembled,  he  met  among 
the  gues's  a  young  lady  who  seemed  to  him  so 
beautiful  that  he  became  quite  infatuated.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Salesian  Nuns,  and  had  only  left 
the  convent.  So  pure  and  amiable  was  she  that 
she  was  named  in  the  town  of  Munich  the  angol 
of  innocence.  This  young  man  could  find  no  rest 
save  in  her  presence,  but  the  young  girl  did  not 
eeem  conscious  of  his  attentions. 
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''One  of  his  friends  remarked  to  him  ono  day 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  gaining  her  heart  except 
he  changed  his  mode  of  life  and  became  more 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion.  He  did  not 
speak  to  deaf  ears.  Henceforth  Albert  perceptibly 
changed,  and  soon  became  a  model  of  all  Christian 
virtues.  The  young  girl  was  touched  at  his  con- 
vex ion,  and  both  families  made  every  arrangement 
for  their  marriage. 

"One  evening  as  they  sat  together,  Marianne, 
who  was  sitting  at  a  little  table  not  far  from 
Albert,  t-addcnly  turned  to  him  and  said,  smiling 
a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness  : 

" '  Albert,  I  love  you  very  much,  but  I  fear  I 
shall  not  love  you  long.  1  have  a  presentiment 
that  in  a  fortnight  from  now  I  shall  not  be  alive. 
Will  you  come  to  pray  beside  my  grave  ?' 

" '  Why,  yes,  of  course/  said  Albert,  half  jest, 
half  earnest.  '  But  you  must  meanwhile  think  of 
living.  I  have  no  such  presentiment,  but  feel 
that  I  shall  live  long  years  to  be  happy  with  you  ; 
and  you  will  not  die  till  you  have  made  me  as  good 
as  yourself/ 

••The  matter  dropped,  and  they  parted  happy 
an«l  full  of  life.  One  morning,  not  long  after,  as 
Count  Albert  was  ivadini:  the  'Spectacle  de  la 
Nature,' by  the  Abbe  Pluche,  Marianne's  brother 
eanie  iii  looking  sad  and  despondent.  He  said  that 
r  had  heen  taken  violently  ill  duriiur  the 
ni-lit,  and  that  the  doctor  could  j_i\e  them  lit'le 
hope  of  her  recovery.  !!••  lugged  him  to  e..me 
and  console  his  parents,  who  were  in  the  deepest 
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affliction.  Albert  hastened  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, and  obtained  permission  to  enter  the  chamber 
of  his  betrothed  with  her  mother.  He  found  her 
somewhat  better. 

"  '  You  gave  me  a  horrible  fright/  he  said  smil- 
ing;  'and  though  I  know  you  are  an  angel,  I 
would  not  for  anything  have  you  a  prophetess.' 

"Marianne  smiled  sweetly,  and.  looking  at  a 
picture  of  Jesus  the  Redeemer  near  her  bed,  she 
said  : 

"  '  Pray  for  me,  Albert; ;  oh  !  pray  for  me.' 

"  She  said  no  more,  and  he  soon  left  the  room. 
Three  days  af  fer  she  grew  worse.  They  gave  her  the 
Holy  Viaticum,  and  the  same  night,  after  being 
anointed,  that  pure  soul  wirh  one  deep  sigh  de- 
tached itself  from  the  body  and  winged  its  flight 
to  heaven. * 

"  Albert  was  inconsolable,  and  recalling  the  time 

*  These  mysterious  presentiments  are  quite  inexplicable. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  dining  one  Holy  Saturday,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1827,  at  the  house  of  the  Marchioness  Lucretia 
Rinucelai  (nee  Ricasoli),  a  most  pious  and  exemplary  lady,  who 
held  th«  position  of  first  lady  ot  honor  to  the  Gran  i  Duchess  of 
Tuscany.  After  dinner  the  marchioness,  who  was  sitting  near 
me,  whispered  :  "Pray  forme,  father  ;  to-morrow  lam  going 
to  make  my  Easter  communion  at  the  Santa  Trinita,  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  some  terril ile  misfortune  will  happen  xne 
to-morrow."  "Whit!"  said  the  author,  "do  you  believe  in 

gresentimente;  ?"  After  returning  from  church  on  Easter 
unday  the  marchioness  breakfasted  wit)Q  the  family  as  usuiil, 
but  about  one  o'clock,  as  her  maH  was  dressing  I'er,  ste  sud- 
2t  v  criecl  out  :  ''  Gigia,  I  am  r'ying!  my  God,  I  am  dying  ! " 
She  fell  into  n  chnir  and  never  spoke  again.  She  wa-  laid  on 
her  bed,  her  husband  and  the  author  rushed  in,  physiciars 
werecallrd  ;  but  all  was  useless.  She  i-emained  speechless  till 
about  evening,  when  she  died,  her  he*»d  resting  on  the  hnnd  of 
the  author,  wi«o  was  recommending  her  soul  to  God  and  re- 
peating for  her  tbe  holy  names  of  Jesus  and  Marv.  Happy 
sou)  !  gone,  indeed,  to  her  reward.  For  though  called  suddenly, 
she  w^s  nlways  ready. 
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at  which  the  young  girl's  prediction  was  uttered,  he 
found  that  her  words  had  been  too  sadly  verified. 
His  sorrow  was  so  deep  and  poignant  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  grown  somewhat  resigned  he  began  to 
think  of  securing  his  eternal  welfare  by  detaching 
himself  fr  >m  the  vain  and  fleeting  enjoyments  of 
the  worl-1.  Kuowing  that  he  had  spent  his  earlier 
years  in  complete  forgetf  illness  of  God,  he  wished 
as  far  as  possible  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and,  be- 
coming a  monk,  to  come  hither  and  lead  a  life  of 
meditation  and  labor  for  the  good  of  others. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  the  father,  as  he  concluded 
the  story,  "  that  though  we  are  buried  in  the  ice 
and  snow,  and  amid  the  rigors  of  this  climate,  we 
were  not  always  accustomed  to  them  from  our 
birth,  and  that  the  love  of  the  cro  s  and  the  desire 
of  assis'.ing  our  fellow-beings  has  alone  induced  us 
to  forsake  all  and  live  amid  hardships  and  priva- 
tions." 

"  Howevc  r  that  may  be,"  said  the  count,  more 
obstinate  and  more  surly  when  he  found  himself 
proved  in  the  wrong — ;*  however  that  may  be,  reve- 
rt nd  father,  you  cannot  deny  that  during  the  four 
months  bet  ween  May  and  September,  when  travel- 
lers find  these  roads  free  and  accessible,  you  monks 
live  in  idleness  and  enjoy  yourselves  doing  no- 
thing." 

The  monk  was  astonished  at  language  so  discour- 
teous and  unbecoming,  but,  accustomed  to  regard 
human  prrvi-rsil y  \vi  h  pity  and  to  exercise  the 
holy  virtue  of  humility.  In-  answered  calm  and  smil- 
ing : 
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"  In  truth,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  experienced 
something  of  these  delights  in  that  north  wind 
which  lias  caressed  you  so  gently  that  but  for  this 
fire  I  fear  you  would  feel  rather  stiff  and  uncom- 
fortable in  the  joints.  But  I  may  add  that,  ignor- 
ant as  the  world  calls  us,  we  also  find  delight  in 
books,  which  are  very  agreeable  companions  in  such 
a  solitude,  in  cells  and  hermitages  like  this.  We 
have  saved  from  tvie  universal  deluge  of  ignorance, 
as  Noah  saved  the  animals  in  the  ark,  the  works  of 
the  ancient  authors,  as  a  spark  kept  alive  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  cloisters  to  kindle  the  flame  of  our  pre- 
sent civilization.  Almost  beneath  your  feet  is  the 
abbey  of  Novalesa,  whence  came  the  light  that  en- 
liglitened  all  Italy.  Other  monasteries  in  the  heart 
of  inaccessible  mountains  and  in  the  deepest  and 
most  thickly- wooded  valleys  gave  to  the  new  crea- 
tion the  treasures  of  ancient  art  and  science.  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  that  but  for  the  idle  monks,  as  the 
world,  with  strange  ingratitude,  now  calls  us,  neither 
you  nor  any  other  man  would  have  had,  I  need  not 
say  a  literature,  but  would  have  not  even  known  how- 
to  read  or  write.  The  empire  of  right  over  that  of 
might,  which  prevailed  in  past  centuries,  is  also 
owing  to  the  ancient  codes  preserved  by  ccnobites  ; 
for  while  the  entire  West  was  deluged  by  barbarous 
tribes  and  convulsed  by  war  and  rapine  arid  cruelty, 
the  cenobites,  in  tho  silence  and  tranquillity  of  their 
cells,  accurately  and  laboriously  copied  on  carefully- 
prepared  parchments  the  works  of  historians,  phi- 
losophers, poets,  orators,  and  jurists,  and  orna- 
mented these  pages  restored  by  the  monastic  pens 
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with  the  most  charming  miniatures.  The  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Lombards  burned  imperial  libraries  ; 
the  Church,  who  patiently  sustained  the  loss  of  her 

-u res  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  honor  of  the  saints,  hastened  with  equal  solici- 
tude to  save  from  sacrilege  the  sacred  vessels  and 
works  of  the  authors  of  antiquity.  There  was  no 
m- mastery  which  did. not  preserve  with  jealous  care 
the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors-  Though 
the  Danes  burned  and  demolished  the  monasteries  of 
England,  the  Frieslanders  those  of  Flanders,  the 
Thuringians  and  Scandinavians  those  of  Germany, 
the  Normans  those  of  France,  the  Hungarians 
those  of  Friuli  and  Lomburdy,  the  Moors  those  of 

n,  as  also  of  Provence  and  Aquifcaine,  other 
Saracens  those  of  Novalesa  and  the  Alps  ;  yet  amid 
all  this  destruction,  and  when  so  many  thousand 
volumes  had  been  destroyed,  the  monks  who  sur- 
vived first  built  new  churches  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  when  in  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  and  then 
sought  t  >  dig  out  from  among  the  ruins  some  vol- 
umes which  they  might  copy.  More  distant  abbeys 
sent  to  know  if  they  might  copy  books  saved  from 
the  flames,  or  trampled  under  the  horses'  feet,  for 
the  barbarian* stowed  to  the  four  winds  the  pre- 
eiotis  leaves  of  1'la  .»,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Ho- 
ne -r.  Li\\,  Tacitus,  and  Cicero. 

"The  KiiL'llsh  monks  sent  to  (lenn my  ;  the  (I 
man  to  Holland,   Lulnvk,    Bremen.     Finland  ;    the 
Krenc'i    !..    Helvetia,   Province,  Belgium:    the  Ita- 
lians to  the  Nes,  Calabria,  and   other    cities  of  the 

i  lit  me  Knipire,  even  toDalmatiaand  the  Morea* 
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always  bappyif  they  could  find  an  ancient  volume, 
from  which  they  made  numerous  copies  to  di  tri- 
bute in  various  countries.  They  often  found  manu- 
scripts in  old  houses,  enclosed  in  leaden  chests, 
for  fear  of  the  damp,  or  in  dried- up  wells  or  cis- 
terns. Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Church  to  keep 
alive  the  flame  of  ancient  ocieiice,  t  at  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  granted  indulgences  to  those  who  bhou'.d 
give  a  book  to  cathedrals  or  monasteri;  s.  Fiery 
counts,  powerful  landgraves,  and  warlike  marquises, 
returning  to  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  their  castles, 
laid  aside  their  swords  and  helmets  and  asked  their 
wives  if  book  or  manuscript  had  been  found  t'..at 
might  be  given  to  the  neighboring  abbey,  and  ob- 
tain for  them  indulgence  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment due  to  their  many  sins.  If  they  succeeded 
in  finding  any,  they  had  them  bound  in  tl.e  finest 
skins,  with  gold  or  silver  clasps,  and  ornanrjn.ed 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  or  other  precious  stones. 
Sometimes  these  lords  even  went  in  state  to  lay 
this  offering  on  the  altar,  accompanied  by  a  great 
train  of  barons  and  knights  mounted  on  superb 
coursers,  with  magnificent  trappings,  wearing 
helmets  of  burnished  silver  and  variously-colored 
plumes.  They  alighted  at  the  church  door,  and 
were  preceded  by  trumpets,  esquires,  and  pages,  who 
carried  the  book  on  plates  of  gold.  The  lord  then 
advanced  to  the  altar  and  had  the  book  presented 
by  his  daugh'er,  clad  in  white  and  wreathed  with 
flowers,  considering  that  an  offering  nude  to  God 
by  pure  and  spotless  hands  must  be  agreeable  to 
kirn.  The  monks  received  it  in  a  silken  veil  and 
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copied  it  on  scrolls  of  parchment  richly  adorned 
with  miniatures  formed  of  molten  gold  artistically 
wrought  wiih  azure-  and  vermilion. 

"Such,  Mr,  was  the  idleness  of  the  ancient  monkp. 
The  hospitallers  of  S*.  Bernard,  of  St.  Gothard, 
Simplon,  and  Mont  Cenis,  in  the  twelfth  a:.d  suc- 
ceed.ng  centuries,  bef  >ro  the  invention  of  printing, 
labored  at  this  beautiful  tusk  of  transcription 
during  long  snowy  nights,  when  Ihe  storm  was 
abroad  in  all  i  s  fury  and  the  eagles  rushed  shriek- 
ing past  the  abbey  walls.  The  world,  which  now 
calls  the  monks  ignorant  and  idle,  knows  no^,  or 
w  11  rot  know,  that  it  made  every  effort  to  destroy 
what  the  monks  had  done  for  it.  If  in  the  six- 
teenth century  some  part  of  Europe  had  not,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  remained  Catholic,  not  a  single 
book  would  be  i:ow  in  existence;  and  as  it  is, 
many  of  the  ancient  works  are  lost,  because  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  the  other  heretics  in 
England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, \\hcn  ihf  y  killed  the  monks  and  demolished 
the  monasteries,  burned  their  libraries  and  destroy- 
ed many  ancient  manuscripts  w  ich  had  been  the 
fruit  of  centuries  of  toil  and  the  hope  of  future 
generations.  Those  parts  of  France  which  were 
run,  sacked,  pillaged,  and  burned  by  the 
II  in  lids  have  not  preserved  a  single  manuscript 
nor  parchment,  and  much  that  escaped  the  Ilugue- 
iia<  him  des'royed  in  our  own  days  l>y  the  re- 
volutionists. If  ihe  empire  of  brute  force  1 
mueii  longer  in  Italy,  I  tell  you  every  m  nastic 
hhrary  will  be  turned  and  destroyed  by  base  r<>l>- 
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hers.  And  with  all  ibis  before  its  eyes,  the  world 
calls  us  ignorant,  stupid,  and  lazy. 

<;Even  here  at  the  hospice,  after  the  buttles  of 
Strasscldo  and  Ramazza,  t'::e  charitable  monks  has- 
tened to  bury  the  dead,  assist  the  wounded,  and 
console  the  dying,  and  meanwhile  the  Republicans 
pillaged  our  house,  destroyed  our  library,  lit  their 
pipes  with  leaves  from  our  most  valuable  works, 
and  cast  whole  volumes  into  the  fire,  that  their 
blaze  might  boil  t1  e  ke'tle  or  cook  their  dinner." 

"  The  mischief  done  was  not  very  great,"  said 
the  count,  with  a  spiteful,  sardonic  smile  on  his 
face.  "  You  monks  have  no  other  books  but  those 
of  Brother  Rodriguez  and  the  like.  If  they  were 
all  burned,  it  would  be  little  matter.  The  world 
would  have  no  more  monasteries  to  depopulate  i'. 
And,  indeed,  reverend  father,  so  much  paper  has 
been  printed  in  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  world  is 
in  danger  of  being  crushed  under  its  weight.  This 
great  abundance  a1;  the  present  day  may  well  com- 
pensate for  the  scarcity  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
they  had  to  scratch  out  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
poets  to  make  a  Psaltery  on  the  parchment." 

*•'  There  is  no  fear,"  said  the  monk,  "  that  the 
writings  of  modern  times  will  crush  the  world  with 
their  weight.  Most  of  them  are  so  light  that  they 
would  rot  crush  an  egg-shell,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  a  great  many  of  them  contain  false- 
hoods and  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  ;  for 
all  these  things  are  light,  being  of  no  weight  what- 
soever, for  truth  alone  is  solid  and  of  weight. 
Error  may  be  a  mountain  which  occupies  great 
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space,  but  beiiitf  hollow  and  emnty  within,  weighs 
nothing." 

Just  then  dinner  was  announced,  and  though  on 
thi^e  wild  and  rugged  heights,  politeness  as  well  as 
abundance  presided  at  the  meal.  The  good  father 
entertained  them  with  agreeable  conversation.  Just 
before  dinner  began  a  Venetian  gentleman  was  in- 
troduced. He  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  lay  a 
complaint  before  the  Directory  of  the  extortion 
practised  on  the  nobility  by  the  Republicans. 

\\V  have  already  seen  how  the  Venetian  lords 
had  fallen  into  habits  of  dissipation  and  extrava- 
gance. To  raise  money  they  mortgaged  their  farms 
and  estates  sometimes  to  their  own  farmers,  stew- 
ards, or  agents,  who  grew  rich  at  the  expense  of 
their  masters.  Having  thus  become  the  creditors 
of  their  ancient  lords,  these  men  took  advantage  of 
it  to  extort  from  them  the  most  usurious  terms. 
n  heavy  loans  had  been  taken  from  monasteries, 
and  when  the  French  c.ime  and  looked  over  the 
account-books  they  brought  the  lords  to  a  ruinous 
reckoning,  for  neither  capital  nor  interest  had  been 
paid  in  yeurd.  Then  the  great  estates  of  the  pa  ri- 
cians  were  fold  at  miserable  prices  by  Jews  and 
other  usurers.  And  such  things  were  only  samples 
of  the  extortion  practised  everywhere. 

Tin.1  Count  d'Almavilla,  who  had  been  at  Venice 
on  a  minion  for  tl.e  King  of  Sardinia,  and  conso- 
<|iien!,lv  know  all  the  mysteries  of  its  sudden  down- 
conversed  on  this  subject  with  the  new-comer, 
win  mi  I  e  found  to  be  very  well  informed  cone 
ing  i  :  occurrences,  as  In-  had  I  men  one  of  the 
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council  betrayed  by  the  intrigues  of  those  who  con- 
spired against  their  country.  Those  of  the  "Wise 
who  were  Masons  took  it  into  their  Leads  that  the 
Directoiy  would  riot  crush  the  republic  if  it  became 
a  popular  one,  and  hence,  in  the  last  days  of  its 
existence,  they  carefully  prevented  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Council,  fearing  that  they  might 
be  guided  by  their  wisdom  and  experience.  They 
had  held,  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  doge, 
illegal  and  clandestine  meetings,  in  which  thev 
discussed  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Those  affairs 
consisted  in  lending  a  hand  to  the  Directory,  that 
it  might  plunge  the  poniard  into  the  heart  of  the 
republic,  and  then  give  it  in  exchange  for  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

D'Almavilla  was  anxious  to  learn  the  precise  de- 
tails of  the  late  misfortunes  of  tLe  republic,  and 
was  about  asking  the  gentleman  some  questions  on 
the  subject  when  one  of  the  muleteers  entered  and 
said: 

"  Sir,  the  mules  are  ready,  for  we  must  lose  no 
time  if  we  wish  to  reach  Lans-le-burg  before  night- 
fall." 

"  Chevalier,"  said  the  count  to  the  Venetian 
gentleman,  "  I  shall  hopo  to  meet  you  again  at 
Chambery,  where  we  can  discuss  this  matter  at  our 
leisure.  I  am  really  anxious  to  learn  how  it  all 
came  about ;  but  the  Directory  has  treated  the  re- 
public like  a  tortoise,  which  cannot  bs  killed  with 
sword  nor  pike  nor  hammer,  because  it  walks 
simply  and  straightforwardly  shut  up  in  its  shell, 
but  once  it  is  thrown  on  its  back  it  can  be  killed 
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with  th 3  prick  of  a  pin,  and  is  then  taken  out  of 
its  shell  acd  eaten  by  any  glutton." 

"True,"  said  the  Venetian,  "the  Wise  have 
turned  the  tortoise  on  its  back,  and  it  lies  helpless 
waiting  till  the  Directory  has  swallowed  the  last 
mouthful.  Are  you  going  to  Paris,  sir  ?" 

•    Yes,"  suid  d'Almavilla,  "I  am  gjing  there  to 
nave  this  boy  from  the  clutches  of  the  monks,  who 
aiv  trying  to  entrap  him  into  being  a  Camaldolesc 
heniir.     Do  you  think,  chevalier,   these  are  any 
lime*  for  men  to  become  monks.      The  world  has 
enough  of  them,  and  has  even  tried  to  get  rid  of 
a  few.      However,  they  have  got  their  cord  round 
the  neck  of  this  great  big  child,  and  want  to  bury 
him  alive  in  a  eel1.     But  I  am  taking  him  to  the 
"  Ecolc  Militaire  "  in  Paris,  where  I  trust  he  will  be- 
come a  l>rave  and  loyal  gentleman,  an  honor  to  his 
country  and  the  glory  of  his  family.     As  soon  as  I 
discovered  his  turn  of  mind,  I  secretly  wrote  to 
1     not  to  secure  him  a  place  in  tho  college.     Car- 
not  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  anJ  complied 
my  n  quest.     I  am   taking  him  the  boy  there 
mys.i 'If  ;'«•)•  f  arof  any  treachery.     What  do  you  think 
of  it,  n-\  i  n-ml  father  ?  have  I  not  done  well  ?  " 
3ir,w  said  the  monk,  "I  sincerely  wish  for  this 
young  man's  happiness,  which  he  \\ill  best  se- 
rmv  1.    pi\  serving  his  faith  and  the  fear  of  God, 
h    is   jos.-ihh-  even   in  the  bustle  of  the  camp. 
r.     you  will  aevertheleafl  Irm-  a  t«  n-ible  account  to 

.-I-  t  •  the  Ma-t  r  of  all  things  for  tho  tyranny 
wliieli    \oii    have    exercised   a^iinsl    y»nr   child   by 
him  to  embrace  a  profession  to  which   God 
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does  not  seem  to  have  called  him.  He  confided 
your  child  to  you  that  you  might  second  the  de- 
signs of  his  providence,  which  disposes  of  our  souls 
with  admirable  bounty.  He  did  not,  then,  givo 
him  to  you  that  you  might  put  obstacles  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  will." 

"  The  child  is  mine.  Paternal  rights  are  greater 
than  any  other.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  he  does 
not  carry  out  rash  resolves.  The  ears  of  priests 
and  monks  hear  the  call  of  God,  but  we  l«e-ir 
naught  save  the  notes  of  trumpet  and  c'arion." 

"  Because  you  close  your  ears.  To  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  we  must  have  our  ears  well  open.  Be- 
lieve me,  nevertheless,  the  Lord  speaks  ;  there  jre 
docile  souls  who  hear  and  are  ready  to  obey.  Woo 
to  him  who  blocks  up  their  path  and  prevents  them 
from  going  whither  God  has  called  them/" 

"  But  if  God  really  calls  them,  he  is  powerful 
enough  to  make  them  follow,  despite  all  human 
efforts.  If  it  happens  otherwise,  it  is  clear  God  did 
not  will  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  in  this  matter  I  think  you 
do  not  reason  wisely,  or  like  a  good  Christian.  God 
has  given  us  free  will,  and  he  invariably  respects  it, 
even  permitting  us  at  times  to  abuse  it.  That  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  we  should  resist  the  divine 
will,  nor  why  we  shall  not  be  held  accountable  for 
the  fatal  consequences  which  often  proceed  fr  m 
opposition  to  t^e  divine  command  or  the  abuse  of 
will.  Thus  God  permits  that  a  cruel  father  forces 
his  daughter  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  does  not 
love ;  but  the  tears  and  despair,  perhaps  the  curses 
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ar.d  imprecations,  of  that  hapless  girl  will  certain 'y 
fall  upon  the  heal  of  her  pitiless  father.  So  with 
a  father  who  obstinately  opposes  the  religious  voca- 
tion of  his  children.  A  father  has  the  right  to  act 
with  deliberation  and  test  their  vocation, but  nothing 
more  ;  and  in  order  to  test  it  ho  should  not  expose 
the  innocence  and  weakness  of  his  children  to  dan- 
gerous occasions,  for  that  is  tempting  them  to  evil. 
Thus  a  young  girl  or  boy  is  forced  to  attend  places 
of  worldly  amusement,  to  dress  immodestly,  to 
breathe  the  polluted  air  of  evil  association  ;  the  girl 

'ines  entangled  in  an  intrigue,  the  young  man 
becomes  a  gambler  or  a  libertine,  and  the  father 
cries  :  '  Was  I  not  right  ?  They  had  no  vocation.' 
"Good;  but  will  that  unhappy  father  make 
good  these  sime  reasons  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
Go  I  when  he  has  to  uccjuut  for  tho.se  lost  souls  ? 

lie  father  who  tempts  his  children  is  certain  to 
be  chastise  d,  uh-it  will  In-  the  senJence  on  him  who 

.ly  opposes  hi -i  child's  vocation,  keeps  him 
from  God  who  calls  him,  and  forces  him  to  marry 
or  niihiMc"  t1  c  profession  of  arms.  Y  u  see,  sir, 
that  I  am  speaking  thus  frankly  for  your  own  good, 
and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  in  consideration  of 

tender  pity  I  feel  in  seeing  that  noble,  innocent 
youth,  whose  (Countenance  breathes  candor  and 
parity." 

Tli'-  count,  half  angry  and  half  moved,  was  about 
;in  import  Mx-nl  or  ru<lc  ivply  when  the 
.  .'iitcrinir,  cried  : 

••('  -me,  gentlemen,  the  beasts  ar«-   ready,  and   I 
ienl  your  baggage  on 


CHAPTER  XLiri. 

CASIMIR. 

UBALDO  and  the  count  arrived  about  evening  at 
Lans-le  burg,  where  they  found  themselves  rather 
poorly  lodged.  However,  they  went  in  to  warm 
themselves  at  ihe  kitchen  fire,  which  was  blazing 
on  a  bmad  hearth.  Above  it  hung  peveral  pots  con- 
taining the  supper.  The  two  mountain  girls  who 
were  doing  the  cooking  wore  drugget  gowns,  high 
white  caps,  and  pretty  little  white  aprons,  while, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  had 
heavy  wooden  sabots  on  their  feet.  Their  dress, 
which  was  quite  new  to  our  travellers,  excited 
Ubaldo's  curiosity,  and,  as  he  was  laughing  over  it 
with  his  father,  they  heard  a  great  bustle  and  com- 
motion without,  and  the  stable-boy  came  into  the 
kitchen  for  a  light  and  a  chair.  The  count  asked 
what  was  the  cause  of  all  this  stir.  The  women 
said  they  did  not  know,  but  it  was  doubtless  some 
new  arrivals.  A  moment  after  an  old  priest  came 
in,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady  ;  following  them 
came  two  strange  young  mountaineers,  carrying  on 
a  chair  a  pale  young  lady,  who  seemed  half  faint- 
ing. The  chair  was  brought  over  k>  the  fire,  and 
one  of  the  servants  ran  for  the  village  surgeon,  who 
880 
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was  spending  the  evening  witli  the  dean,  and  soon 
came  in  accompanied  by  the  latter,  as  they  sur- 
mised thaf  some  accident  had  happened  at  the  inn. 
The  travellers  were  two  kdies  who  had  been  in 
Italy  and  were  now  returning  to  Geneva,  and  had 
crossed  Mount  Cenis  twice  in  going  and  coming. 
The  elder  lady  and  the  priest  had  come  thither  in 
a  sort  of  light  carriage,  while  the  young  lady,  in 
order  to  enj  ;y  the  view  of  the  mountains,  had 
travelled  on  horseback.  As  they  came  down  they 
heard  the  loud  baying  of  a  pack  of  hounds  chas- 
ing a  deer.  The  poor  animal  rushed  desperately 
down  the  steepest  declivities,  leaping  from  crag  to 
crag  over  ravines  and  streams,  till  having  come 
to  the  cross-road  on  the  Rimassa  way,  it  fell  with 
great  force  under  the  legs  of  ihe  horse.  Frightened 
by  this  unexpected  shock,  the  horse  shied  and  flew 
to  one  tide  of  the  road  \\ith  such  force  that  the 
young  lady  was  thrown  from  the  saddle,  and  fell 
heavily  on  tho  ground,  leaving  a  corner  of  her 
habit  caught  in  the  saddle-girth.  The  horse,  still 
more  frightened,  became  furious  at  this  new  ob- 
stacle, and,  leaving  the  high-road,  rushed  through 
the  brushwood,  dragging  the  poor  girl  after  him. 
Sho  was  of  course  covered  with  bruises,  and  left  a 
portion  of  her  habit  on  every  stump  or  briar 
along  that  perilous  way,  ti',1  ihe  mountaineers, 
hastening  to  her,  succeeded  in  disengaging  her  and 
stopping  the  breathless  and  panting  steed.  As 
they  tried  to  lift  her  they  saw  with  alarm  that, 
brui  half  unconscious,  she  was  unable  to 

stand,      i  that    she    had    broken  some  limb 
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or  sustained  a  serious  internal  injury,  they  raised 
her  in  their  arms  ami  carried  her  to  the  inn  of 
Lans-le-burg. 

The  surgeon  had  her  carried  up  to  a  room  and 
laid  upon  tho  bed,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
make  a  careful  examination.  He  found  that  no 
bones  were  broken,  no  joint  dislocated.  The  turn- 
ing of  one  of  her  ankles,  however,  caused  her  so 
much  pain  that  sl.c  screamed  in  agony.  The  sur- 
geon, who  was  well  accustomed  to  such  accidents, 
quickly  set  her  foot,  splintered  and  bandaged  it, 
after  which  lie  applied  a  lotion  to  various  bruLes 
a:;d  con'.usions  which  she  had  sustained  in  her  ter- 
rible passage  over  briar  and  brushwood.  He  then 
went  down  to  t';e  kitchen  to  reassure  the  priest, 
who  was  quite  uneasy  on  her  account. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  :o  the  pries'-,  "you  need  have  no 
fear ;  the  accident  u  not  serious — :i  sprain  of  the 
right  foot,  but  I  have  discovered  no  fracture  nor 
internal  injury." 

The  Count  d'Almavilla  and  the  dean  were  cu- 
rious to  knew  who  the  ladies  were,  and,  turning  to 
t1  c  old  priest,  asked  graciously  if  the  patient  was 
married  or  single,  and  if  she  was  the  elder  lady's 
daughter. 

"  No,  gentlemen,"  said  the  abbe  ;  "  Madame  Cal- 
linice  is  not  the  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  Domi- 
tilla,  my  noble  and  honored  mistress.  The  mar- 
chioness is  a  wealthy  and  powerful  lady  of  French 
Flanders  ;  the  young  Marchioness  Callinice  is  a 
Pruss'an  by  birth,  and  the  daughter  of  a  "Russian 
princess.  The  old  marquis  was  for  a  long  time  am- 
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.dor  from  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  and  that  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  kept  up  great 
state  in  Rus  ia,  where  by  the  splendor  of  his  sur- 
roundings he  did  honor  to  France,  giving  superb 
entertainments  to  the  Russian  lords  and  noble 
foreigners,  amongst  whom  he  acquired  u  great  re- 
putation for  hospitality  and  munificence.  The 
.nar<|iiis  was  very  intimate  with  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador, and  often  went  to  spend  May  or  June  on 
the  delightful  banks  of  the  Neva,  where  t^o  two 
families  together  enjoyed  the  beautiful  scenery  pre- 
sented by  the  windings  of  t'ie  river  and  the  shores 
of  Likes  Onega  and  Ladoga.  The  marquis  had  an 
only  son,  CUsimir,  who  was  attached  to  the  embassy, 
and  tin1  Prussian  h:ul  tVee  daughters,  the  young- 
est of  whom  was  of  extraordinary  beauty,  as  well 
as  of  brilliant  and  cultivated  talents.  8'ic  was 

le,  amiable,  and  graceful,  sang  well,  painted 
with  considerable  taste,  was  a  fine  horse  worn  in,  and 
well  re  id  in  ancient  ;rul  modern  literature. 

The  two  fimilies  during  the  season  occupied 

iittle  villas,  one  of  whic'i  stood  right  on  tho 
lake  at  th«>  mouth  of  the  Neva.  In  the  early 
mornings  (and  at.  that  time  of  the  year  in  Russia 
tlirro  is  sarccely  any  night)  the  young  people  met 
and  took  long  rides  on  horseback  or  di'liglitful 
walks,  in  which  t'ley  enjoyed  themselves  with  all 

ardor  of  thought  1-ss   V»UM.     One  morn  in 
the  fw  •  rl  lest  girls  stood    \v  tiring  on   thes'epsof 
arrival  of  Casimir  and    liissisters, 

inioe  w.-nt  <1  »un  alone  to  the  lake,  and  It-aping 
y  into  tho  boat,  seized  the  oars,  crying : 
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"  ( Au  revoir  !  I  am  going  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  North  Pol ^,  which  at  tins  early  hour 
must  have  already  risen.' 

(:  Casimir  came  up  whh  his  sisters  at  the  moment 
when  Callinice  jost.ngly  announced  her  intention  of 
going  to  the  North  Pole. 

"'Wait  a  moment,  Callinice,'  cried  the  young 
gir's  laughing ;  '  Casimir  will  give  you  a  passport 
and  diplomatic  despatches,  because  at  the  limits 
of  the  Polar  Circle  thrre  are  sentinels  and  guards 
to  whom  Perseus  has  gi^en  strict  commands,  and 
if  the  passport  is  not  good  and  properly  sealed,  it 
will  not  pass.  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor  have 
sharp  teeth  and  claws,  woe  to  you  if  they  bite  and 
scratch  yon.  And  if  you  chance  to  meet  the  head 
of  Medusa  with  her  serpent  locks,  you  will  be 
turned  into  stone.' 

"  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Bears  or  Medusa,'  said 
Callinice  laughing ;  '  Cassiopia  will  protect  me. 
Do  you  know  what  I  think  is  necessary  ?  to  take 
a  little  pot  of  oil  to  grease  the  pivot  on  which  our 
sublunary  globe  turns.' 

"  As  she  spoke  the  young  girl  gave  the  keel  a 
push  to  send  her  bark  from  the  shore,  and  in  so 
doing  upset  the  boat  and  fell  into  the  lake.  Those 
on  the  shore  screamed  aloud,  wrung  their  hands, 
and  cried,  'Callinice  is  drowning!'  Quick  as 
lightning  Casimir  threw  off  his  coat  and  shoes, 
blessed  himself,  and  jumped  headforemost  into  the 
water.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and,  looking 
round  for  the  spot  where  Callinice  had  disappeared, 
dived ;  but  the  water  being  thick  and  muddy,  ho 
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could  not  sec  bottom,  lie  rose  to  the  surface 
twice  to  take  liroath  and  dived  again  each  time. 
At  last  he  clutched  her  dress,  and  shimming  with 
his  free  hand,  managed  to  reach  the  shore  just  as 
the  distracted  father  rushed  down  to  the  water's 
edge  followed  by  some  of  his  people.  Callinice 
was  carried  in  unconscious  and  laid  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms.  The. usual  remedies  were  applied, 
and  after  a  time  she  began  t)  give  agns  of  life. 
At  la  t  she  opened  her  eyes  languidly,  looked 
around  somewhat  bewildered,  and  said  feebly  : 

"  '  My  God  !  where  am  I  ? ' 

"  She  was  then  carried  into  her  own  room  and 
put  to  bed.  The  marquis  meanwhile  gave  Casimir 
some  dry  clothing,  as  he  would  not  leave  the  house 
till  he  heard  that  Callinice  was  entirely  recovere  1. 

"Your  humble  servant,  gentlemen,"  continued 
the  old  priest,  "accompanied  the  marquis  to  St. 
Petersburg.  I  was  young  Casimir's  preceptor, 
and  know  hi.n  to  have  been  the  best  and  most  re- 
ligiotis  •  f  youiiLT  met).  He  was  idolized  by  his  pa- 
rents, loved  I  »y  his  friends,  and  much  esteemed  at 
I  h-  Emperor  Paul  I.  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  1  \vd  hTm  dearly,  and  often  summoned 
him  to  their  presence  to  converse  of  natural  his- 
tory and  numismatics.  Casimir,  besides  being  a 
good  Christian,  was  frank  and  j  >vial,  and  most 
uffable  in  his  manners.  He  could  ride  all  day 
•without  hcini:  tired,  manage  a  boat  like  2111  e\. 

nnan,  and  was  a  most  successful  hunter. 
Tin  sc  \iolent  exercises  never  interiYrul  with  his 
devotions;  he  never  left  the  hou  e  without  saying 
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his  morning  prayers,  nor,  whatever  the  fatiguing 
pursuits  in  which  the  day  had  been  spent,  did  l.c 
ever  fail  to  kneel  for  his  evening  prayers  before  he 
took  the  rest  he  so  much  needed.  Such  young 
men  as  he  never  do  things  by  halves  ;  they  prav, 
they  eac,  they  study,  they  do  everything  with  an 
intense  relish.  They  are  enterprising,  daring,  and 
confident  in  the  future  ;  obstacles  only  stimulate 
them,  and  defeats  never  crush  them.  Casimir 
took  it  into  Lis  head  that  Callinice  sir  mid  become 
a  Catholic,  and  afterwards  convert  her  sisters, 
Agnes  and  Mathilde.  Almost  every  morning  he 
asked  me  for  new  arguments  to  convince  Protes- 
tants and  prove  to  them  that  outside  the  Catho- 
lic Church  there  is  no  salvation.  To  enter  the 
Church  for  Protestants,  he  said,  was  noihmg  more 
than  to  add  to  the  articles  of  the  Creed  a  few  more 
articles  which  their  ancestors  believed,  and  which 
they  have  ceased  lo  believe  through  the  fault  of 
educa'ion  and  prejudice. 

"  I  assisted  him  as  much  as  I  could,  and  he 
communicated  rny  arguments  to  his  sisters,  Caro- 
line and  Mario,  that  they  might  second  his  efforts. 
He  seized  every  occasion  to  speak  of  the  matter  to 
Callinice,  but  with  a  careless  word  or  a  smile  she 
slipped  through  his  fingers,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  listen.  Most  people  would  ha\c  despaired,  but 
Casimir  still  hoped.  Siie  was  fully  imbued  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  her  training,  and  was  herself 
so  cunning  and  astute  that  she  often  assisted  the 
Secretaries  of  Legation  in  some  matters  requiring 
the  most  delicate  treatment.  She  often  copied 
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private  papers  relating  to  matters  of  the  highest 
importance.  S.ie  translated  fro  n  the  Polish,  with 
which  language  she  was  well  acquainted,  and 
knew  the  contents  of  every  letter  written  to  the 
hi* hops.  Besides,  she  was  animated  by  such  a 
feeling  of  animosity  against  Catholics  that  she 
would  willingly  have  put  them  all  in  a  mortar  and 
ground  them  to  powder. 

"  Casimir  of  course  did  not  know  this.  Callinice 
was.  always  amiable,  gentle,  and  smiling  towards 
him,  and  with  manner  so  frank  and  gracious  that 
he  thought  her  like  one  of  Correggio's  angels. 
She  was  good,  modest,  sensible,  and  good-hearted  ; 
the  had  a  large  and  generous  soul.  Casimir  saw 
only  the  good  side  of  her.  He  knew  s'ie  had  a 
<juick,  ready,  active  mind,  and  he  forgave  the 
rather  cutting  pleasantries  in  winch  she  indulged. 
Sometimes  he  found  her  seated  at  a  table  drawing 
a  monk  with  a  cloven  foot,  or  the  portait  of  Lu- 
ther, Mclancthon,  or  Calvin,  surrounded  by  a  halo 
and  the  in eription,  '  The  holy  fathers  of  the  Gos- 
These  things  she  did  principally  to  annoy 
him. 

"  Casimir  profited  by  these  occasions  to  instruct 
her  and  point  out  the  disorders  of  these  heresi- 
archs,  contrast  ini:  thi-m  with  those  held  in  honor 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  holding  up  to  her 
admir.it ion  the  B'esscd  Virgin,  purer  and  fairer 
than  tllC  dawn,  more  l.ea:iiifnl  than  the  heavens, 
moved  hy  his  \\v\i  but 

too  proud  to  admit  it,  sought  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
ice,  and  grew  an^ry  with  her.se. If  when  sho 
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felt  the  tears  spring  to  her  eyes.  After  the  acci- 
dent on  the  lake  Casimir  had  great  hopes  of  Calli- 
nice's  conversion,  and  said  to  himself  : 

"  '  If  Callinico  had  been  drowned,  what  would 
have  become  of  her  soul  ?  G  >d  has  not  granted 
me  the  grace  of  saving  her  life  for  nothing.  T 
will  not  believe  it.  0  Mary,  my  good  Mo. her  ! 
thou  wilt  obtain  me  t'ris  grace,  wilt  thou  not  ?' 

"  Then  he  begged  his  angel  guardian  to  unite  with 
that  of  Callinice  and  plead  so  noble  a  cause  with 
the  maternal  heart  of  Mary.  But,  meanwhile,  our 
missionary,  not  guarding  his  own  heart  sufficient- 
ly, while  conversing  familiarly  anl  unsuspectingly 
with  Oallinice,  found  himself  s>  much  in  love  with 
her  that  everything  else  S32med  as  nothing,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  when  Callinice  had  left 
her  bed  after  a  violent  fever,  which  had  detained 
her  there  some  days,  Casimir  was  pale,  sad,  and 
absent  minded.  Seeing  him  so  dejected,  I  said  to 
him  ono  day  : 

"  '  Casimir,  my  c'nld,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What 
has  gone  wrong  with  you  ?' 

"The  poor  fellow,  who  was  the  best  tempered  in 
the  world,  and  very  fond  of  me,  said  : 

"  *  Master,  I  am  dead  in  love  with  Callinice,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  father's  consent  ;  but  I  fear 
to  give  him  pain,  for  he  is  so  fervent  a  Catholic 
that  ha  would  never  permit  me  to  marry  a  Protes- 
tant. But  you  know  Callinico,  hers'erling  charac- 
ter, her  noble  qualities,  her  superior  intelligence, 
and  that  she  unites  natural  virtues  with  native 
grace.  She  is  born  to  love  God  ! ' 
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"  '  Yes,  Casimir,'  said  I,  'I  grant  you  all  that, 
hut  the  poor  child  is  very  far  from  the  truth,  and 
outside  the  pa'c  of  the  Church,  besides  being  its 
avowed  enemy.  How,  then,  could  you  bring  her 
home  to  your  father  and  mother,  whose  ardent, 
practical  piety  you  know  so  well  ?  I  would  say 
M.iss,  and  Oallinice  would  not  assist  thereat.  You 
would  receive  Communion  fervently,  and  going  out 
of  tho  chapel,  joyous  and  at  peace,  you  would  meet 
your  wife,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. You  and  your  family  would  pray  for 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  so  deeply  afflicted,  and 
Callinice  would  revile  him  as  Antichrist;  and  so 
on  through  all  the  list  of  our  beautiful  doc- 
trines.' 

"  'You  are  right/  said  Casimir,  'but  I  am  sure 
I  could  soon  persuade  her  to  become  a  Catholic.' 

"  'Make  her  a  Catholic,  ch  ?  But  do  you  not 
know  that  for  one  to  be  converted  it  is  not  enougli 
that  she  should  bo  intelligent,  well  instructed,  and 
even  convinced  ;  it  requires  a  special  grace  of  God 
by  which  he  adds  an  impulsion  cf  the  will  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  mind.  This  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  signal  favors  of  God.  How  many 
Protestants  there  are  who  know  our  Catechism, 
read  the  Fathers,  admire  our  most  celebrated 
preacben,  and  yet  are  a  thousand  miles  from  «h •- 
siriiii:  to  enter  the  Church  ! ' 

"  'But  I  would  pray  for  her,  have  Masses  said. 
M-  ( 'ommunion  myself,  and  ask  mother  and  the 
I  to  do  so  too,  and  I  am  certain  we  would  con- 
.vert  Callinice.' 
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"  '  You  talk  like  an  angel,  but  we  must  not  do 
evil  to  attain  no  matter  how  good  a  result.  The 
divine  will  cannot  be  fashioned  to  suit  each  of  us. 
St.  Paul  forbids  such  marriages,  and  so  does  the 
Church.  If  it  is  sometimes  tolerated  f  r  grave 
reasons,  it  is  always  on  the  express  condition  that 
the  children  of  such  marriages  should  be  Catholics. 
Think,  then,  if  Callinice  were  to  become  a  mother, 
how  would  she  bring  up  your  children  with  the 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  their  lips  ;  how  would 
she  sow  in  their  souls  the  germ  of  beautiful  devo- 
tions, such  as  to  their  guardian  angels  and  putron 
saints  ;  how  teach  them  the  first  aspirations  of  love 
for  the  Immacula'e  Conception,  St.  Joseph  ;  how 
inspire  them  with  love,  devotion,  and  resp  ct  to- 
wards the  Church  of  God  and  the  Vicar  cf  Christ, 
when  she  believes  all  these  practices  to  be  super- 
stitions or  condemns  them  as  abominations  ?  She 
would  tell  them  "to  believe  in  the  L  rd  Jesus,  and 
they  would  be  saved."3 

'•'But  Caroline  and  Marie,  and  especially  my 
mother,  would  take  pains  to  bring  them  up  as  good 
Catholics.' 

"  '  Believe  me,  Casimir,  what  the  mother  does  not 
do  no  other  can.  Nurses,  governesses,  tutors  may 
teach  them  a  whole  series  of  theology,  but  the  Ca- 
tholic soul  and  the  sweet  sentiment  of  the  heart 
come  from  the  mother.  Reflect,  then,  Casimir, 
that  you  may  not  repent  when  it  is  too  late.' 

"The  dear  boy  listened  and  was  convinced,  but 
when  he  saw  Callinice  again  my  logic  vanished  like 
smoke.  He  spoke  to  his  father,  and  the  father  at 
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first  refused,  but  he  got  Use  Neapolitan  ambassador 
to  plead  his  cause,  and  t'  e  father  gave  in.  Count 
Josi-ph  de  Maistre,  the  Sardinian  minister,  a  man 
of  great  judgment  and  clear  mind,  and  who  is  a 
stanch  and  fervent  Catholic,  gave  Casimir  some 
very  goo  1  advice  on  the  subject.  Us  counselled 
him  to  obtain  a  formal  promise  from  the  young 
giil  that  she  would  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
religion  and  abjure  Protestantism  within  the  year. 
The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  arranged  matters, 
could  ob'ain  nothing  more  than  a  promise  to  have 
fie  children  brought  up  in  their  father's  faith  and 
to  accept  instruction  from  a  Catholic  priest,  with- 
out pledging  herself  to  anything  more.  She  would 
love  her  husband,  she  honored  and  respected  his 
parent *,  but  would  remain  free  and  mistress  of  her- 
self. 

"  Casimir  considered  the  matter  as  settled.  Every. 
thing  seemed  easy  to  the  lovers,  and  they  laughed 
when  people  spoke  of  insurmountable  obstacles. 
\Viu'i)  the  time  of  the  wedding  came  Casimir  was 
certain  that  Callinice  would  soon  be  converted 
from  the  great  love  she  bore  him  ;  for  even  before 
he  was  aware  of  his  love  for  her  she  had,  from  the 
»f  fourteen,  preferred  him  to  all  other  children, 
and  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart,  though  she 
ahvuy-  tried  to  conceal  her  sentiments. 

"Casimir's  mother  and  sisters  were  grieved  at  this 

m.in  i.iirc,   for    though    they   loved    Callinice    they 

.  that  a  dilT.-ivnce  in  religion  would   separate 

D  in  the  holiest,  affections  of  the  he 

theless,  they  tivatnl  h,T  wrh  tlic  greatest  affection, 
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and  Callinicc  was  happier  among  them  than  she 
had  ever  been  at  home  ;  for,  being  the  youngest,  she 
had  always  been  regarded  as  a  child,  but  in  her 
husband's  house  she  was  treated  with  the  most  deli- 
cate courtesy,  mingled  with  deference.  Sho  ad- 
mired the  order,  dignity,  and  benevolence  which 
reigned  in  that  noble  family.  She  was  astonished 
when  at  evening  they  assembled  in  the  chapel 
with  the  servants  and  retainers  of  the  house  to  re- 
cite the  Eosary,  and  when  the  servants  had  retired 
the  family  continued  their  devotions.  Callinice 
somehow  found  these  exercises  very  different  and 
much  more  inspiring  than  the  dry,  cold  reading  of 
the  Bible  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Or 
at  night  when,  in  their  apartments,  she  saw  Casi- 
mir  praying  fervently  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  after 
which  he  rose  and  asked  her  if  she  would  unite 
with  him  in  invoking  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  felt  tears 
spring  to  her  eyes.  'You  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  he  would  say,  '  and  that  without  his  light 
and  charity  we  should  never  be  enabled  to  obtain 
the  grace  of  God.' 

"  About  a  month  after  their  marriage  the  religious 
instruction  began.  Caroline  and  Marie  had  in- 
duced Agnes  and  Mathilde  to  assist  thereat,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  with  what  attention,  and  even  emo- 
tion, they  listened  to  the  explanation  of  our  holy 
doctrines.  Callinice  was  the  most  stubborn  ;  she 
argued,  and  tried  to  throw  contempt  on  the  strong 
light  of  truth  by  means  of  innumerable  sophistries 
and  subtleties ;  she  even  made  use  of  harsh  lan- 
guage, biting  sneers,  and  malicious  sarcasms,  and 
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1  rallied  mockingly  at  my  explanations.  I  never 
pretended  to  notice  these  things,  but  poor  Casimir 
was  much  distressed  and  annoyed  at  them. 

"  This  went  on  for  about  twenty  days,  when  one 
morning  Callinice's  sister  Mathilde  passed  close  by 
me  and  handed  me  a  note,  which  I  put  into  my 
pocket.  When  the  conference  was  over  I  took  it 
out  anxiously  and  read  as  follows.  It  made  such 
an  impression  upon  me  that  I  have  not  forgotten  a 
word  : 
"  *  ABBE  PAUL  : 

"  '  SIR  :  Your  words  have  given  rise  to  serious 
doubts  in  my  mind  and  filled  me  with  inexpressible 
anxiety,  from  which  I  can  never  be  freed  without 
your  aid.  What  you  tell  us  of  the  unity  of  the 
faith  in  Jesus  C  irist  is  so  convincing  a  proof  that 
no  clear  and  upright  mind  can  fill  to  be  struck 
by  it.-  If  God  is  truth,  truth  cannot  contra- 
dict itself.  It  is  certain  that  faith  must  be  one ; 
hence  the  Church,  which  is  the  teacher  of  it,  musi 
be  one  Church,  and  he  who  leaves  the  Church  leaves 
truth  and  faith.  If  Christ  has  founded  the  Church 
and  made  her  his  Spouse,  he  who  abandons  the 
Church  abandons  Christ.  If  Christ  has  given 
seven  sacraments  to  the  Cimrch,  he  who  believes 
in  only  six,  four,  or  two  cannot  please  Christ  as  he 
docs  who  believes  in  Jill  seven.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Creed  :  if  there  are  t  \\vlve  art  ides  in  the  Cr. 
h<'  who  accepts  only  ten  does  not  believe  in  the 
Creed.  Kvcry  sect  of  dissenters  claims  the  exclu- 
sive know l"i lire  and  possession  of  tin1  truth.  Now, 
Lo.v  can  all  those  truths  agruo  with  each  other  ? 
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Two  cannot  be  seven;  ten  cannot  be  twelve.  We 
Lutherans  have  doctrines  which  the  Calvinists  do 
not  believe,  and  they  believe  what  Anabaptists 
deny,  and  so  on  with  Quakers  and  Presbyterians. 
Christ  would  then  be  divided.  The  Catholic  Church 
alone  is  firm,  and  immutable  in  its  belief  ;  all  the 
others  are  detached  from  her,  as  you  have  shown  us 
by  irrefutable  proofs. 

if  ( Your  pupil's  reason  is  convinced,  but  her  heart 
still  holds  out.  1  have  need  of  prayer,  and  you  have 
inspired  me  with  such  a  love  for  the  Virgin  Mary 
that  I  cannot  help  invoking  her  aid.  Oh  !  if  Ca- 
tholics had  nothing  more  than  that  good  Mother, 
they  would  have  a  most  solid  means  of  obtaining 
graces  from  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  devotion  to 
the  angel  guardian  I  find  most  sweet,  beautiful,  and 
graceful.  That  faithful  friend  will,  no  doubt,  ob- 
tain me  the  precious  gift  which  I  ask  so  earnestly, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  never  abandon  me.  I  feel 
sweet  impulses  which  move  me  ;  I  hear  tender 
words  which  speak  to  my  heart.  Pray  for  me,  sir, 
pray  for  your  grateful  MATHILDE.' 

"  Ten  days  after  wards  Mathilde  was  quite  ready  to 
embrace  the  truth  and  throw  herself  into  the  ma- 
ternal arms  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
But  Callinice  seemed  farther  away  than  ever ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  more  enlightened  she  became  the 
more  stubborn  gre,v  her  will.  Casimir's  mother 
and  sisters  prayed  and  offered  up  Communions  for 
her.  Marie,  who  was  a  predestined  soul,  and  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  charitable  beings  ever 
seen,  imposed  the  most  painful  mortifications  on 
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herself  to  obtain  this  grace.  God,  wishing  to  try 
tin'  perseverance  of  these  noble  souls,  appeared  deaf 
to  their  supplications,  and  Callinice,  in  every  other 
respect  the  joy  of  the  family,  became  in  this  the 
cause  of  much  grief  to  them. 

"  But  it  chanced  that  a  melancholy  event,  which 
endangered  Oasimir'd  life,  banished  frotn  that  house 
the  joy  and  peace  which,  from  the  mutual  affection 
of  its  inmates,  had  hitherto  reigned  there. 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 

CALLIBTICE. 

"  THE  winters  of  St.  Petersburg  are  so  rigorous 
and  the  frosts  so  intense  that  the  thermometer  gene- 
rally goes  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero  ;  yet  winter 
is  a  season  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  young  Russian 
lords.  Beside  the  delightful  drives  through  the 
streets  in  skdges  of  fairy-like  elegance,  they  have 
the  stirring  hunt  after  the  bear,  wolf,  or  fox  ;  and 
those  who  shrink  from  the  more  perilous  adven- 
tures of  the  chase  find  great  amusement  in  snaring 
the  wild  geese  and  ducks  of  every  kind  that  abound 
in  Russia.  But  the  favorite  amusement  for  young 
people  in  Russia  is  that  of  skating  on  the  ice-bound 
waters  of  the  Neva.  The  young  Russians  perform 
wonders  on  the  ice,  and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  them  in 
their  winter  costume — fur  cap  with  cnrs,  blue  or 
green  tunics  lined  with  fur,  and  with  fur  collars  and 
trimmings,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  sashes  or  belts 
of  gold.  Their  costume  is  well  calculated  to  lend 
an  air  of  grace  and  agility  to  the  young  men.  They 
range  themselves  in  lines  along  the  frozen  river, 
they  cross  their  arms  on  their  breasts,  and  then, 
with  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  and  chest,  are  off. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  them,  or  attempt 
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to  describe  all  the  turns  and  pirouettes  and  passes 
which  they  make  on  the  ice. 

'•  However,  one  winler  day,  Casimir,  with  some 
other  young  members  of  legation,  was  driving  in  a 
sledge  along  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Just  after 
passing  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  gorgeous  palace  of  the  Admiralty,  they 
gave  the  reins  to  the  driver  and  went  down  upon 
the  river,  which  lay  like  a  vast  frozen  sheet  between 
its  shores.  They  began  to  dance,  taking  steps  so 
fcctly  in  time  that  seeing  them  one  would  have 
imagined  they  were  dancing  to  an  orchestra.  Many 
spectators  of  both  sexes  watched  and  applauded 
them  as  they  performed  the  most  difficult  steps 
with  as  much  lightness,  ease,  and  grace  as  if  they 
were  dancing  on  the  softest  of  Persian  carpets  in 
some  princ'  ly  hull  in  the  heart  of  the  Muscovite 
metropolis. 

"As  it  unfortunately  happened,  some  sturgeon- 
Ushers  had  come  thither  the  evening  previous  and 
made  holes  in  the  ice  to  put  in  t1  e  bait.  During 
the  niirht  a  slight  crust  of  ice  had  formed  over 
these  holes,  and  no  one  would  have  perceived  that 
'tin:  i<v  at  these  p  ints  was  tliimx  r  than  the  rest  of 
the  solid  surface.  Casimir  s'eppcd  on  one  of  fiese 
ptivc  place?,  the  ice  cracked  under  his  feet 
and  -avo  way  ;  lu>  was  plunged  up  to  the  arm-pits 
in  the  water.  I-'  (-lin.ir  himsrif  sink,  he  cai 
hold  of  cither  side  of  the  hole,  and  remained  sus- 
pen  i  to  draw  him  out,  but  as 

,   :ippn»:i.  ic«-   hn.kr    !>en<  all)    their 

and  they  were  forced  to  stop  short.     Then  som<? 
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one  on  tlie  bank,  seeing  that  Casimir  was  in  danger 
of  freezing,  threw  a  stick  to  his  companions,  telling 
them  to  hold  iL.  out  to  Casimir.  P  or  Casimir, 
feeling  his  limhs  grow  stiff  and  his  mind  become 
confused,  collected  all  his  energies,  seized  the  end 
of  the  stick,  and  his  comrades  succeeded  in  drawing 
him  out,  though  he  left  a  great  portion  of  his  gar- 
ments, and  even  pieees  of  his  flesh,  on  the  jagged 
edges  of  the  ice.  He  was  carried  bleeding  to  the 
nearest  hut.  Physicians  and  surgeons  were  brought 
in  all  haste  ;  they  rubbed  him  with  oil  and  wrapped 
him  up  so  that  he  could  be  carried  to  the  palace  in 
a  clo.ed  kibitck. 

"  Casimir  was  cared  for  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness and  assiduity  by  his  mother,  sisters,  and  espe- 
cially Callinice,  who  stayed  by  his  bed  day  and 
nig1  it,  a~jd  under  no  pretence  could  be  induced 
to  leave  him  for  an  instant.  After  a  few  days  ho 
was  able  to  sit  up,  but  still  suffered  from  a  dry, 
hard  cough,  which  annoyed  him  a  great  dea1.  All 
sorts  cf  prescriptions  were  tried,  bat  the  cough 
grew  steadily  worse.  The  doctors  attributed  it  to 
the  intense  cold  in  which  he  had  remained  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  which  had  settled  on  his  lungs. 
At  last  he  had  a  violent  hemorrhage;  he  grew 
paler,  his  cheeks  sunk,  his  eyes  burned  with  un- 
natural fire,  his  breathing  was  oppressed,  and,  in  a 
word,  he  gave  every  symptom  of  a  fatal  malady. 
His  physicians  came  throe  times  a  day,  new  reme- 
dies were  ordered,  and  the  room  became  a  perfect 
pharmacy. 

"Meanwhile  poor  Casimir  grew  constantly  worse, 
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and  every  day  more  languid,  feeble,  and  exhaus'ed. 
About  noon  he  usually  sat  up,  wrapped  in  bis  dress- 
ing-gown. Callinice  arranged  bis  hair  and  put 
finishing-touches  to  bis  toilet,  tbat  be  inigbt  re- 
ceive tbe  visits  of  intimate  friends.  Then  be  sat 
by  a  fire  shaded  from  his  face  by  a  green  silk  screen. 
Calliuicc  was  always  by  his  side,  for  he  would  never 
permit  her  to  leave  him  for  a  single  moment.  His 
testers  sat  with  him,  occupied  at  their  needle- 
work, and  also  his  sisters-in-law,  Agues  and  Ma- 
thilde.  They  often  played  for  him  on  the  harp  or 
spinet,  or  accompanied  each  other  in  pretty  songs 
or  ballads.  This  delighted  Casimir,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  music.  Sometimes,  when  be  felt 
himself  unusually  strong,  he  took  his  viol,  played 
a  little,  and  for  the  time  forgot  bis  malady. 

(i  Early  every  morning  be  asked  his  sister  Mariet- 
ta to  come  and  say  the  prayers  aloud,  that  be  might 
recite  them  with  her.  Callinice  soon  learned  them, 
and,  in  please  her  husband,  joined  in  them,  which 
gave  him  great  delight. 

'•  When  I  went  in  to  say  Mass  in  a  little  room 
just  off  that  of  Casimir  he  always  had  himself 
raised  in  the  bed,  took  bis  little  prayer-book,  and 
followed  tbe  various  p  >rtions  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
with  a  joy  and  fervor  that  astonished  C'allinice. 
Q  she  8ftW  him  1>OW  down  in  profound  and  all- 
T;itio:i  at  the  moment  of  tbe  Elec- 
tion, overcome  by  cmo'.ion,  she  often  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sobbing  bitter- 
ly. During  the  Kle\  at  ion  and  at,  the  Communion 
Cassimir  fn ••juently  begged  of  Je^us,  by  the  great 
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mercy  which  had  led  him  to  offer  himself  as  a 
living  victim  for  us,  to  have  compassion  on  Calli- 
nice,  and  draw  her  by  the  sweet  violence  of  his 
grace  into  the  bosom  of  Catholic  truth. 

"He  always  kept  beside  him  a  miniature  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  frequently  invoked,  that 
by  her  intercession  with  her  divine  Son  she  might 
obtain  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  wife.  Sometimes 
he  begged  Callinice  to  read  him  some  spiritual 
book.  She  cheerfully  consented,  and  read  the  most 
touching  chapters  of  the  *  Imitation  of  Christ,' or 
other  pious  and  consoling  books,  which  produced  a 
very  different  effect  on  her  mind  from  the  cold  sen- 
timentality of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

"  I  often  went  to  sit  with  Casimir,  and  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  beginning  some  conversation 
which  might  be  useful  to  Callinice,  usually  prefer- 
ring those  questions  which  touched  on  Catholic 
customs  and  practices,  and  these  he  treated  with 
such  tact  and  delicacy,  such  an  ineffable  charm  of 
expression,  that  Callinice  could  not  help  listening. 
One  day  he  said  : 

"  'Do  you  know,  master,  that  Callinice  is  jealous 
of  my  love  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  She  will  not 
let  me  have  it  all  to  myself.  The  other  morning 
she  seized  the  miniature  and  kissed  it.  Agnes,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  room,  cried  : 

"  'Bravo,  Callinice,  you  have  become  an  idola- 
ter too,  I  see  ! ' 

"  '  But  Callinice,  who  always  wants  to  he  in  the 
right,  defended  herself  bravdy,  and  said:  "Last 
year  when  papa  went  to  Berlin  for  the  king  and 
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was  gone  six  months,  you  kissed  his  portrait  every 
morning,  saying,  '  Good  morning,  papa.'  Did  you 
really  believe  t  ien  that  you  were  talking  to  him 
and  embracing  him  ?  Why,  no,  of  course  not,  but 
it  was  merely  an  act  of  filial  tenderness  Now  I  do 
the  same  with  the  Mother  of  Je?us,  whom  Casimir 
loves  so  much.  See  how  beautiful  and  good  she  is, 
Agnes,  and  you  will  kiss  her  too." 

"  'Agnes  did  so,  and  Mathilde,  coming  up  on  tip- 
toe, snatched  the  miniature  from  her  hands  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  So  you  see,  master,  I  am 
surrounded  by  idolaters.' 

"  Callinice  laughed  and  said  : 

"  *  If  all  the  practices  of  your  Church  were  like 
that,  I  should  soon  become  a  member  of  it,  but  that 
horrible  confession  is  the  thing.  Why,  you  would 
tell  all  my  sins  to  Casimir  ! ' 

"  'Do  I  tell  you  Casimir's  sins,'  asked  I. 

"  '  Casimir  commits  no  sins.' 

"'  Only  too  many,'  said  Casimir,  'but  believe 
me,  dear,  our  Lord  could  not  have  given  us  any 
easier  or  more  efficacious  means  of  obtaining  pardon 
for  our  sins  than  confession  ;  and  none  other  than 
a  God  so  loving  and  powerful  as  ours  could  have 
given  us  so  simple  a  means,  after  having  so  deeply 
offended  him.' 

"  '  As  for  me,'  said  Mathilde,  who  was  present,  m 
:i  m<>.«t  drridrd  tone,  '  if  anything  in  the  Catholic 
Church  has  made  me  desire  to  enter  it,  it  is  confes- 
sion. I  trust  that  papa,  who  always  promised  to 
leave  us  free  to  follow  our  convictions,  will  permit 
me  to  carry  out  my  intentions.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  Christ  has  raised  to  the  ineffable  dignity  of  a 
sacrament  one  of  the  most  imperious  needs  of  the 
human  heart,  and  thus  ennobled  our  nature  by  the 
supernatural  power  of  grace.  It  is  certain  that  if 
we  have  a  secret  sorrow  we  are  urged  by  an  impulse 
of  the  heart  to  confide  it  to  some  one  in  whom  we 
have  confidence.  You  know  this,  Callinice,  by  ex- 
perience, for  did  you  not  often  confide  to  me  your 
love  for  Casimir  before  any  one  else  was  aware  of 
it?  If  I  have  a  little  annoyance,  I  am  anxious  to 
tell  it  to  Agnes  or  you,  or,  if  no  one  else  is  near,  to 
my  maid,  Dora,  for  sympathy  is  the  best  of  all  oint- 
ments for  all  such  wounds.' 

"  '  But  in  this  confession  of  the  Papists/  said  Cal- 
linice, 'it  is  not  some  little,  childish  grief,  but  it  is 
sin,  hidden  faults,  or  even  crimes,  which, 'for  in- 
stance, may  endanger  the  life  of  a  malefactor.  Does 
it  seem  easy  and  reasonable  to  go  and  say  to  a  priest, 
"Father,  I  said  this,  I  thought  that,  I—"  Bah  ! 
every  one  wants  to  keep  such  things  locked  in  his 
own  breast,  letting  no  one  suspect  of  their  exist- 
ence.' 

"  '  That  would  be  very  true,  Callinice,'  said  Ma- 
thilde,  '  if  we  told  our  sins  to  an  ordinary  man  ; 
but  in  confession  the  man-priest  holds  the  place  of 
Christ.  He  says  :  "  I  absolve  thee  "  ;  and  who  can 
absolve  sin  but  the  all-powerful  God  ?  We  Protes- 
tants read  in  the  Gospel  of  Magdalene,  of  the  para- 
lytics, with  the  astonishment  of  the  Jews.  Now 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Christ  says  :  Repent, 
confess  thy  sins,  have  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  I  will  pardon  thee,  The  God  of  wisdom  alone 
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could  find  a  means  so  exactly  in  accordance  to  the 
nature  of  man,  who,  when  the  burden  of  sin  weighs 
upon  his  soul,  cannot  bear  it  till  he  has  divulged 
it  to  some  one,  for  he  feels  this  confidence  to  be  a 
necessity.' 

"  '  But  still/  said  Callinice,  *  there  are  persons 
who  have  guarded  secrets  for  years  in  the  remotest 
depths  of  their  heart,  where  not  even  the  air  cou'd 
blow  upon  it/ 

" '  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Callinice.  Count  Jo- 
seph L"  Maistre,  who  is  a  man  of  profound  thought 
and  keen  observation,  declares  that  there  never  was 
a  robber,  or  murderer,  or  perjurer,  who,  in  a 
moment  of  confidence,  did  not  reveal  to  some 
wretched  associate  the  secret  that  weighed  him 
down.  Perchance  he  was  told  :  "  Confess  your  M us 
to  a  priest  ;  he  will  absolve  you,  and  you  will  find 
•  x'."  And  having  told  his  sins  to  some  worth- 
less comrade,  he  refuses  to  confess  it  to  the  minister 
of  God,  who  is  bound  to  bury  the  knowledge  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart.  So  it  always  is  with  man  ; 
whatever  takes  the  form  of  duty  is  irksome  ;  ho 
does  through  inclination  or  caprice,  and  often  to 
his  great  disadvantage,  that  which  if  done  through 
a  sense  of  duty  would,  perhaps,  sive  him  in  this 
world,  and  assuredly  in  the  next.' 

"  During  all  these  disci. ssions  Callinice  attended 
her  hu.-band  wi'h  all  possible  tenderness,  but  his 
one  thought  was  to  see  her  within  throne  true  fold. 

'"  Master,'  he  often  said  to  me,  *  if  God  grants 
me  the  grace  to  see  my  wife  a  Catholic,  I  will  die 
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"Meanwhile,  the  marquis  saw  that  Mathilda 
was  pining  for  her  fathers  permission  to  renounce 
her  errors,  and  knowing  that  his  friend  was  a  deist, 
to  whom  all  religions  were  not  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  a  well-cooked  pheasant,  asked  him  if  Ma- 
thilde  might  come  and  remain  some  time  with  Cal- 
linicc  and  his  daughters.  The  ambassador  consent- 
ed, to  Mathilde's  great  joy." 

"Well,"  cried  Ubaldo,  who  could  not  restrain 
his  impatience  to  hear  the  end  of  the  Abbe  Paul's 
rather  prolix  discourse — "  well,  did  Ma^hilde  be- 
come a  Catholic — that  frank  and  noble  Mathilde  ?" 

"She  did,"  said  the  old  priest.  "  God  granted 
me  the  grace  to  bring  her  a  short  time  after  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Jesuits,  where,  with  tears  .of  deep 
emotion,  she  made  her  abjuration  to  Father  Gru- 
ber.  Her  joy  was  so  great  that  it  fairly  shone 
through  the  house.  Even  Casimir,  who  had  been 
the  indirect  cause  of  her  conversion,  was  so  delight- 
ed that  we  actually  thought  for  a  time  he  was 
cured.  At  once  the  thought  occurred  to  Calliuice, 
if  her  husband  was  so  deligltcd  at  the  conversion 
of  his  sister-in-law,  what  would  be  his  joy  to  see  his 
wife  in  the  same  communion,  sharing  his  faith  and 
hope  !  Grace  was  at  work  within  her ;  she  prayed 
arden'ly.  Sometimes  when  the  struggle  was  rag- 
ing fiercely  in  her  breast  she  would  look  at  her 
Luiband  with  great  tears  in  her  eyes.  Then  he 
would  ask  her  what  was  the  matter,  and  Callinice, 
instead  of  answering,  would  throw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  crying : 

"  '  Help  me,  Casimir ;  pray  for  me.' 
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"He  would  then  press  her  to  his  In-art  and  long 
to  hear  her  say  s  :e  had  decided. 

"  CaDinioe  began  to  come  to  me  and  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  her  doubts.  She  questioned  me  on 
the  supremacy  of  the  Tope,  the  value  of  the  Mass, 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  veneration  of  relics, 
and  the  communion  of  saints.  S..e  always  lis- 
tened with  eager  attention,  and  usually  declare! 
herself  satisfied.  But  she  seemed  moved  to  the 
deepest  tenderness  when  I  spoke  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, and  the  infinite,  boundless  love  which  led 
Jesus  to  descent!  on  earth  from  the  highest  heavens, 
where  ho  is  teatcd  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  under  the  humble  appearances  of  bread  and 
wine  enter  into  our  hearts,  to  converse  familiarly 
and  sweetly  with  us  while  v/c  make  known  to  him 
our  necessities. 

'  •  And  1  will  ask  our  dear  Jesus  for  Casimir's 
recovery,'  said  Callinicc,  interrupting  me  one  day. 
'Do  you  think  he  will  grant  me  that  great  grace  ? 
I  will  become  a  Catholic  to-night,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive Communion  to-morrow.' 

••  '  Ah  !  that  will  not  do  ;  you  are  too  covetous 
and  at  the  same  time  not  quite  logical.  The  grace 
of  God  is  not  to  be  obtained  conditionally  ;  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  divine  bounty,  and  not 
thi-oii-li  any  inn-it  of  <>urs.  To  attach  conditions 
to  a  gratui:ous  gift  won  1.1  IK-  out  of  all  character, 
must  confide  ourselves  to  Clod  \\iili  a  complete 
abandoninnr  .linilrly  Lfood  and  in- 

iiniU'ly  amiabl.-.  If  your  hu.->:md's  recovery  will 
be  for  tliu  greater  ^loiy  i  f  Gud  and  the  salvation  of 
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Cdiimir's  soul,  God  will  grant  it.  If  it  must  be 
otherwise,  let  us  submit  to  the  divine  will  and  bless 
it,  crying  with  St.  Paul  :  "Living  or  dying,  WQ  be- 
long to  the  Lord." ' 

"  Callinice  bent  her  head  and  wept,  bu<-,  leaving 
me,  she  went  straight  to  her  husband's  room,  took 
his  miniature  of  the  Virgin,  knelt,  and,  still  weep- 
ing, said  a  Hail  Mary;  then  arose,  kissed  her  hus- 
band, and  pressed  his  hand,  with  so  significant  a 
glance  that  he  felt  certain  of  the  triumph  of  grace. 

'•Just  then  the  Bishop  of  Niesna  was  announced. 
He  had  come  to  St.  Petersburg  on  matters  connect- 
ed with  his  diocese.  HJ  was  at  oncj  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  marquis.  When  he  was  leav- 
ing the  marquis  asked  if  he  would  come  and  say 
Mass  in  their  little  chapel  on  the  following  Sunday 
and  givo  Casimir  Communion.  The  bishop  cour- 
teously consented. 

"'And  I,'  said  Callinice,  who  stood  by,  'will 
make  my  First  Communion,  if  your  lordship  will 
deign  to  receive  my  abjuration  of  the  Lutheran  er- 
rors and  admit  me  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
strengthening  me  at  the  same  time  by  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation.' 

"Great  were  the  joy  and  surprise  that  followed 
her  words,  and  the  holy  prelate  was  no  less  affect- 
ed than  the  family.  After  that  no  stranger  was  ad- 
mitt  d  to  Casimir's  room  except  Father  Gruber, 
his  confessor,  who  was  giving  Callinice  the  la  t  in- 
structions. She  made  a  general  confession  to  him, 
and  thenceforth  prepared  for  the  great  act.  She 
spent  all  her  leisure  time  in  prayer  with  Casimir, 
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his  sisters,  and  Mathilde.  Hir  white  dress  and 
veil  were  prepared;  she  wrote  her  abjuration  with 
her  own  hands,  all  the  while  making  acts  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  or  praying  to  Mary,  whose  bless- 
ed intercession  she  felt  had  been  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  her  conversion. 

"The  great  day  came.  All  the  Catholic  ambas- 
sadors and  f:  iends  cf  the  family  had  been  invited, 
and  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  bishop  in  the 
state  drawing-rooms.  Lest  Casimir  should  be  fa- 
tigued, it  was  suggested  to  have  the  abjuration  in 
the  chapel,  but  Casimir  objected. 

"  l  Why,'  suid  he,  *  would  you  deprive  me  of  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life  ?' 

"Therefore  it  was  in  Casimir's  room  that  Cal- 
linice,  kneeling,  pronounced  her  abjuration,  was 
baptized  conditionally,  and  was  received  into  the 
Church. 

••  While  the  bishop  was  preparing  for  Mass  Cal- 
linice  rushed  over  to  her  husband's  bed,  took  the 
little  miniature  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  pressed  it  to 
her  heart",  and  kissed  it,  whispering: 

"  '  She  is  now  our  Mother,  mine  as  well  as  yours ; 
henceforth  we  are  one  in  soul  as  well  as  in  heart.' 

"When  the  Communion  time  came,  and  the 
Count  de  Maisire,  \\lio  was  serving  Mass,  had  re- 
i  tliu  Coufi:eor,  the  bishop,  taking  the  holy  cibo- 
riurn  in  his  hands,  came  into  Ca&imir's  room,  and 
to  the  foot  of  the  l"-d  \\hciv  Callinice  was  kneeling. 
II  began  the  •  1  mis  Dei/  when  she  burst 

into  tear?, 

"  *  Ah  !  my  beloved  husband,  in  presence  of  the 
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God  of  peace  and  mercy,  I  beg  you  to  pardon  my 
long  obstinacy  and  the  sorrow  I  have  caused  yon. 
By  the  light  of  faith  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
poured  into  my  soul,  I  can  now  understand  your 
anguish.  Pardon  me,  Casimir,  and  help  me  to  ob- 
tain pardon  of  Jesus.  Say  you  pardon  me,  Casi- 
mir.' 

" '  Yes,'  he  said,  sobbing,  and  could  say  no 
more. 

"  The  bishop  gave  them  Communion,  and  after 
Mass  Callinice  was  confirmed  by  the  bishop.  From 
that  moment  Callinice  was  no  longer  the  same. 
She  was  filled  with  such  an  intense  and  lively  faith 
that  she  would  have  given  her  blood  'and  life  a 
thousand  times  in  support  of  the  truths  of  Catholic 
faith,  and  became  a  shining  example  of  the  highest 
virtues  to  the  whole  household. 

"  After  two  months  of  most  painful  sufferings, 
we  saw  one  day  that  Casimir  was  dying.  He  sought 
to  console  Callinice  by  reminding  her  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  crucified.  She  tenderly  wiped  the 
death-dews  from  his  face,  whispering  affectionate 
assurances  of  love  and  hope.  When  he  breathed 
his  last  in  her  arms,  she  closed  his  eyes  and  kissed 
for  the  last  time  his  lips,  cold  with  the  fatal  chill 
of  death. 

"Caroline  and  Marietta  were  married  af.er  a 
time,  but  Callinice  never  left  her  mother-in-law. 
Having  spent  the  winter  in  Italy,  she  is  now  return- 
ing wi  h  the  marchioness  to  Switzerland,  where 
they  will  pass  the  summer  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Lucerne." 
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At  t»is  sad  story,  told,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
at  length  by  the  old  priest,  the  doctor,  the  dean, 
and  even  Jie  count  himself,  were  deeply  touched  ; 
and  Ubaldo,  who  had  shed  many  tears  throughout 
the  cours3  of  the  narrative,  could  not  restrain  his 
emotion. 

Called  to  supper,  they  still  continued  to  speak  of 
Cullinice  and  her  great  virtues.  Soen  after  supper 
they  all  retired,  buf,  before  starting  on  their  jour- 
ney lu-xt  morning,  the  c  >unt  and  Uhaldo  enquired 
for  the  young  lady.  They  were  told  that  she  had 
passed  a  good  night,  and  that  they  hoped  she  could 
be  carried  on  a  litter  to  Saint  Michele  or  Modane. 
The  couht  and  his  son,  after  having  carefully  ex- 
amined their  carriage  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
put  together,  set  out  for  Chambers. 

The  Venetian  gentleman  whom  they  had  met  tho 
evening  before  at  Mount  Ccnis  had  arrived  about 
noon.     They  met  him  at  the  inn,  and  exchanged 
those  hearty  greetings  that  people  are  so  apt  to 
bestow  on  travelling  acquaintances,  treating  them 
with   an   unceremonious  familiarity   that  only  a 
in.;  among  strangers  can  ever  excuse. 
:>IMT  was  ordered,  and  meanwhile  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  largest  room,  their  hands  behii.d 
!)  irk,  their  clothes  covered  with  dust,  and  re- 
sumed the  subject  of  the  downfall  of  the  noblest, 
i  si,  and  wisest  republic  that   had  ever  existed 
in  West'  rn    Christendom. 

The  V'  m-tian,  who,  as  we  before  remarked,  was 

:narka!)  y    w<  11-infonned    mail    and    acquainted 

with  all  the  dark  devices  of  human  perfidy,  showed 
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with  wonderful  accuracy  the  various  stratagems  by 
which  Venice  had  been  ruined.  He  began  by 
citing  the  revolts  of  the  Jacobins,  instigated  by 
French  generals,  at  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema,  on 
the  Lake  of  Guarda,  and  finally  at  Padua,  Vicenza, 
and  Trevisio,  and  other  cities,  where  the  peasants 
faithful  to  Saint  Mark,  who  ranged  themselves 
against  the  Jacobins,  were  wounded  and  many  of 
them  killed.  When,  however,  any  Frenchman  was 
killed,  the  Republicans  raised  an  outcry,  and  de- 
clared the  Venetian  Republic  cruel,  bloodthirsty, 
and  eager  to  shed  French  blood.  Then  the  gene- 
rals who  occupied  the  castles  of  Verona,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  suddenly  bombarded  the  town. 
The  people,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Easter  cere- 
monies, lost  all  patience  and  gave  the  Frenchmen 
a  warm  reception.  When  the  French  army, 
on  their  return  after  the  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Prince  Charles,  were  informed  of  t\ese 
doings,  they  made  a  most  tremendous  outcry  against 
Venice.  The  Senate  loudly  declared  that  the  Vero- 
nese had  been  provoked  to  it;  that  they  were  a 
loyal,  frank,  gay,  and  gentle  people  ;  but  that  the 
gentleness  of  the  lamb  may  be  roused  to  the  rage 
of  the  lion.  She  would  give  satisfaction  ;  was  will- 
ing to  pay  millions ;  but  no,  the  French  Republic 
must  have  war  and  the  destruction  of  that  old, 
proud,  and  sanguinary  tyranny  * 

So  cried  the  Directory,  hoping  that  Venice  would 


*The  author  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  affair  at  Ve- 
rona from  Count  Antonio  Perez,  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  time. 
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be  a  nice  morsel  to  exchange  for  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  a  French  pirate  attempt- 
ed to  enter  the  harbor  of  Venice.  The  coast  guard 
signalled  her  to  stop  and  give  an  account  of  herself, 
but  she  continued  her  course.  Then  the  Venetian 
fort  discharged  a  cannon  at  her,  which  pierced  it, 
killed  the  captain,  and  broke  the  ship.  The  Direc- 
tory again  took  up  the  cry.  The  Venetians,  besides 
spilling  rivers  of  French  blood  on  the  land,  want 
to  color  the  sea  with  it.  Let  Venice,  the  enemy  of 
France,  then  die  ;  no  quarter  or  pity  must  be  shown 
her. 

Then  General  Baraguay-Hilliers  went  to  Venice 
on  a  peaceful  mission.  He  proposed  conditions  ; 
he  received  lier  proposals  ;  and  the  treacherous 
Jacobins  of  the  Council  of  the  Wise,  who  had  ad- 
i  lh  r  t  >  maintain  unarmed  neutrality,  now 
urged  her  to  make  falal  concessions  in  the  delusive 
hope  of  saving  her  life.  The  poor  victim  to  the 
•l<ly  of  her  unnatural  children  fell  into  the 
snare.  A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
was  agned  upon.  The  Republic  renounced  the 
old  aristocratic  government,  accepted  a  popular 
government  and  a  French  garrison.  All  the 
iniquitous  intrigues,  stratagems,  cowardice,  and 
weakness  displayed  in  tliis  matter  can  never  l>o  t«  Id 
by  human  hnirm'.  On  the  IGth  of  May  the  emblem 
of  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark  was  taken  down  ;  a  liber- 
ty tree  was  erected.  After  fourteen  hundred  years 
of  power  and  glory,  the  Republic  of  Venice  disap- 
I« -a  red  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE   MILITARY   SCHOOL. 

A  FIN^E  young  man  of  seventeen  or  thereabouts, 
dressed  in  uniform,  came  out  one  morning  from  a 
large  half-Gothic  building  with  pointed  roof  and 
two  rows  of  little  windows  showing  under  the  eaves. 
The  building  was  surmounted  by  a  Ligh  tower  that 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  courtyard,  and  upon  which 
was  an  iron  spike  with  a  winged  serpent  for  a 
weathercock.  Before  the  door  of  this  edifice  two 
sentinels  crossed  each  other  continually  in  their 
monotonous  walk  fif  :een  paces  in  extent  ;  along 
the  facade  and  on  both  sides  of  the  door  were  a 
great  quantity  of  muskets  and  two  large  drums. 
The  young  soldier  of  whom  we  have  spoken  was 
accompanied  by  two  men,  one  in  the  uniform  of  a 
general,  the  other  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian.  The 
sentinels  presented  arms,  and  then  stood  motion- 
less while  the  general  stopped  to  shake  hands  with 
the  civilian,  saying  : 

"  Remember,  count,  the  young  man  must  be  in 
his  quarters  before  night." 

"  Do  not  fear,  general ;  he  shall  be  there." 

They  bowed,  and  the  young  man  put  his  hand  to 
his  cap,  making  the  military  salute;  the  general 
passed  in,  the  sentinels  resumed  their  walk,  and  the 
912 
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others  entered  a  carriage  which  was  waiting  for 
them  outside  the  railing. 

The  young  man  wore  a  blue  uniform,  with  col- 
lar, cuffs,  and  facings  of  red,  white  revers,  and  two 
rows  of  buttons  ;  l.is  pants  were  short,  showing 
black  cloth  gaiters,  reaching  above  the  knee  and 
fastened  by  a  strap  ;  he  wore  a  short  sabre  attach- 
i'd  to  a  shoulder  belt ;  his  carriage  was  erect  and 
his  deportment  marked  by  military  ease.  This  was 
Ubaldo,  who  had  been  for  two  months  a  pupil  of 
the  Republican  military  school  at  Paris.  That  day 
the  Count  d'Almavilla  had  come  to  take  him  out 
for  a  day's  amusement ;  they  were  to  spend  it  at  a 
pretty  little  country  house,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens,  which  the  count  had  rented  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  When  they  arrived  they  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  white  marble  benches  placed  on  a  grassy 
knoll  under  the  shadow  of  tall  laurel-trees,  and 
while  the  birds  sang  gaily  in  the  green  branches 
above  them  they  conversed  joyously  and  very  hap- 
pily. 

"  Well,"  said  the  count,  "  how  do  you  get  along 
in  your  new  life  ?  You  wanted  to  be  a  monk,  so  I 
have  gratified  your  desire  ;  you  are  now  in  an  an- 
cient monastery  which  was  for  centuries  the  abode 
of  monks  in  their  gowns  of  white,  gray,  or  brown  ; 
you  sleep  at  night  in  (heir  long  dormitories,  you 
wash  in  their  wash-rooms,  you  cat  in  their  refecto- 
ries, you  livo  in  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  bel- 
fry, you  pray  in  the  same  chuivh." 

"Oh!  as  for  the  church,"  crud  Ubaldo,  "tho 
less  said  the  better.  I  can  assure  you  the  stalls  are 
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not  much  used.  It  is  well  if  some  of  us  get  in  there 
on  Sundays  to  hear  the  tail  end  of  a  Mass  ;  and  if 
the  poor  priest  is  a  minute  longer  saying  it  than  the 
usual  ten  or  fifteen,  he  is  assailed  by  such  a  chorus 
of  coughing  and  sneezing  and  stamping  of  feet  and 
moving  of  benches  that  he  has  to  cut  it  short.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  is  one  of  those  excommunicated 
priests  who  took  the  oath  ;  he  bears  the  stamp  of 
it  on  his  face.  And  as  for  saying  Mass,  why  he 
scarcely  takes  time  to  breathe  between  the  Introit 
and  the  Ite  Missa  est.  Would  you  believe  he  said 
his  three  Masses  on  Christmas  day  in  twenty-five 
minutes  ?  " 

'•"  He  has  a  well-oiled  tongue,  by  my  faith  ! "  cried 
the  count.  "Does  he  ever  preach  ?" 

':  He  preaches  once  a  month  for  fif.een  minu'es. 
The  text  of  his  last  monthly  sermon  was,  'A  brave 
soldier  is  the  most  virtuous  of  all  men.'  *  I  was 
waiting  to  hear  him  add,  '  Because  he  fulfils  the  du- 
ties which  God  has  given  him.'  But  he  takes  care 
never  to  mention  God.  He  proved  l.is  theory 
from  history,  cited  the  three  hundred  at  Thermo- 
pylae, Horatius  Cockles  at  the  Bridge,  and  Mutius 
Scaevola  with  his  hand  on  the  burning  coal.  Then 
he  alluded  to  the  glories  of  the  French  Republic, 
her  recent  victories  at  Lodi  and  elsewhere.  Why, 
it  was  a  sermon  that  General  Moreau  or  Berthier 
might  have  preached  us  on  the  field  of  battle.'' 

*  Father  Gavazzi,  in  his  sermon  to  the  wounded  Republicans 
at  the  military  hospital  in  Rome,  June,  1849,  said  :  "Now, 
brothers,  martyrs  of  Italian  liberty,  cry  with  heart  and  voice, 
'  Vive  the  Renublic/and  your  sins  will  be  forgiven.  He  who 
has  I  ought  valiantly  for  her  and  dies  for  her  is  a  saint" 
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"  Does  this  chaplain  wear  a  soutane  ?  " 

"A  soutane  ?  Why,  I  hardly  know  if  he  wears  a 
coat,  for  he  is  generally  out  on  the  parade-ground 
leaping  or  playing  games  with  us  iu  his  shirt 
sleeves,  wich  Mameluke  trousers  and  a  Phrygian 
cup.  He  came  from  Paris  in  a  black  cravat,  tied 
in  the  Pethion  fashion,  and  when  he  rides  with  us 
wears  boots  like  our  groom  Dumiano." 

"  Do  you  say  your  morning  and  evening  pray- 
ers?" 

"  Yes,  to  the  god  Morpheus.  Speak  of  prayers 
in  a  school  for  heroes  !  Why,  we  scarcely  have  time 
to  comb  our  hair ;  then  it  is  dinned  in  our  ears 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  an  absurdity,  that  none 
but  slaves  ever  kneel,  that  prayer  is  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice, that  the  soldier  who  prays  is  a  poltroon, 
who  ought  to  be  sent  to  spin  with  women.  If  t'-.e 
new  arrivals  kneel  to  say  a  short  prayer,  they  are 
drenched  with  water  or  smeared  with  ink.  If  they 
FCC  a  medal  or  cross  on  your  neck,  they  snatch  it 
rff,  spit  on  it,  and  make  all  kinds  of  fun  of  it. 
Speaking  of  that,  papa,  here,  take  this  little  box — 
it  contains  my  relic  of  St.  Ubaldo.  Give  it  to  my 
mother  ;  she  made  me  promise  never  to  part  from 
it,  whatev(  r  might  happen.  But  lest  it  should  be 
profaned,  I  return  it.  The  little  gold  crucifix  with 
the  Mother  of  Sorrows  at  the  foot  of  it  is  also  there. 
I  am  grieved  to  have  to  part  with  these  things,  for 
I  used  to  love  to  chi-p  tlicm  to  my  heart  and  to 
pray  for  all  of  u«\  Irene  irave  me  the  crucifix,  say- 
'  Thaldo,  this  is  our  hope— Jesus  and  Mary; 
t  for  love  of  me  and  for  your  protection.'" 
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"I  do  not  doubt,"  said  the  count  angrily,  "  that 
these  idiots  of  women  have  given  you  enough 
of  saints  and  Madonnas  to  make  you  a  coat  of 
mail." 

"No,  father,  they  only  gave  me  these,  and  it 
pains  me  to  be  deprived  of  them.  Yet  this  is  the 
liberty  that  the  French  Republicans  preached  and 
proclaimed  in  Italy.  My  comrades  can  wear  all 
sorts  of  Masonic  emblems,  but  if  I  wear  a  religious 
medal  there  is  an  outcry.  I  beg  of  you,  father,  to 
take  me  away  from  that  den  of  infidels.  I  have  to 
hide  myself  if  I  want  to  say  an  Our  Father  and 
Hail  Mary  ! " 

"Say  them  in  your  heart.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  pray  exteriorly  like  an  old  woman." 

"I  do  say  them  in  bed,  but  still  God  has  given 
us  lips  to  praise  him,  and  they  are  a  great  help. 
When  I  press  my  crucifix  to  my  heart,  it  seems  to 
inspire  me  to  make  an  act  of  love.  But  now, 
stripped  of  all  helps  to  piety,  I  will  gradually  for- 
get all  Christian  sentiments  and  become  like  the 
brutes.  At  night  we  go  to  bed  at  the  sound  of  a 
drum,  like  animals;  next  morning  we  rise  in  the 
same  manner,  wash,  dress  hastily,  and  appear  at 
drill.  Then  after  breakfast  we  go  to  the  class  of 
mathematics,  military  architecture,  the  drawing  of 
trenches  or  topographic  maps,  then  to  the  school 
of  cannon,  evolutions,  and  all  the  others.  No  one 
ever  speaks  of  religion  any  more  than  if  God  did 
not  exist.  They  tell  us  there  is  no  devil,  no  hell , 
yet  at  every  instant  they  cry,  '  To  hell  with  cow- 
ards I '  « To  the  devil  with  bigots  ! ' " 
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"Well,  you  know,  Ubaldo,"  said  the  count, 
"soldiers  arc  never  religious,  and  these  ugly  words 
slip  out  unawares.  If  you  come  back  to  Turin 
with  a  few  cf  them  on  your  tongue,  you  will  sur- 
prise lit  tie  Irene." 

"  I  would  probably  make  her  cry,"  said  Ubaldo  ; 
"and  well  she  might  now  cry,  if  she  knew  what  a 
den  of  wickedness  I  am  in." 

" Console  yourself;  you  will  return  brave  and 
worthy  of  our  Italy.  It  is  in  just  such  dens  that 
men  learn  lessons  of  courage  and  greatness  ;  from 
such  dens  come  forth  the  conquerors  of  nations. 
You  are  one  of  the  first  Italians  at  the  military 
school  of  France,  and  you  must  let  them  see  that 
Italy  is  a  noble  and  generous  nation." 

"  Oh  !  I  see  already,  father,  what  a  great  esteem 
and  veneration  they  have  for  Italy.  My  comrades, 
and  even  my  superiors,  throw  the  name  of  Italian  at 
my  head  as  a  by-word  and  a  term  of  reproach. 
For  instance,  the  other  day  it  was  my  turn  to  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  serve  the  soup.  When 
I  put  tlic  ladle  in  I  found  a  dead  mouse  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  I  called  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and 
said  : 

'•'*  Bring  us  some  other  soup;  this  turns  my 
stomac1.!.' 

"  The  captain,  who  chanced  to  be  near,  and  the 
sergeant,  seeing  that  I  was  disgusted  at  tlu>  dead 
mouse,  cried  : 

"  «  You  dainiu  d  Italian  !  I  don't  know  what  p 

3  im-  from  making  you  swallow  t':o  mouse.     A 
good  soldier  should   rat    •  \n -\  thing.      During   a 
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siege  you  would  be  very  glad  to  get  mice,  cats,  or 
dogs,  either  boiled  or  roast !  Sergeant,  leave  the 
soup,  and  you,  dainty  Italian,  serve  it ;  your  com- 
rades have  stomachs  of  brass.' 

"  '  What  !  you  are  disgusted?'  cried  the  sergeant. 
'  The  captain  dines  on  pheasants  and  capons,  or  a 
good  loin  of  veal,  it  is  true,  and  you  on  mice  and 
bread  ;  but  so  must  soldiers  be  trained  for  war. 
Do  you  think  you  are  still  tied  to  your  mother's 
apron-strings  ?  Undeceive  yourselves,  young  gen- 
tlemen ;  a  soldier's  bread  is  salt  and  has  a  hard 
crust.' 

"Now,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  salt  or  bit- 
ter," said  Ubaldo,  "for  I  want  to  accustom  myself 
to  anything  ;  but  to  insult  me  and  my  cbuntry  to 
my  face  is  a  morsel  I  cannot  and  will  not  digest. 
One  of  my  comrades  dared  to  repeat  the  insulting 
words,  and  I  gave  him  a  blow  that  he  will  not  soon 
forget ;  I  stretched  another  on  the  ground — for  I 
will  show  them  what  Italian  blood  is,  if  they  rouso 
it." 

"  Come,  come,  Ubaldo,  water  in  your  wine,  if 
you  please.  You  were  always  hot-tempered,  and  if 
you  get  fighting  with  these  Frenchmen  you  may 
get  more  than  your  share  of  blows." 

"  Well,  let  them  speak  properly  of  Italy,  and 
show  her  the  respect  a  nation  should  exact  even 
from  her  conquerors.  You  should  have  seen  the 
row  was  raised  here  the  other  day." 

"  What  row,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 
Keep  out  of  these  things,  my  son,  or  you  will  get 
in'o  trouble," 
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"  Oh  !  I  was  not  in  it,  but  I  confess  it  went 
against  my  grain  not  to  have  a  blow  at  some  of 
them.  I  must  tell  you  how  it  was.  Each  of  the 
Italian  republics  sends  a  company  of  young  fellows 
to  Paris  to  learn  the  profession  of  arms  ;  these  are 
Lombards,  Venetians,  and  Tuscans.  They  are  for 
the  most  part,  tall,  well  formed,  and  muscular  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  a  match  for  any  other  men.  They 
are  not  regular  pupils  of  t^e  school ;  some  of  them 
wear  civilians'  clothe?,  others  tlie  uniform  of  Ital- 
ian regiments,  but  they  frequent  the  school  and  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  various  ways,  so  that  even 
the  French  are  forced  to  admire  them.  One  day  a 
thin,  miserable  little  Frenchman  went  out  of  the 
school  on  some  business  or  o'her,  and,  meeting  a 
Veronese,  laughed  derisively  and  made  faces  at 
him.  The  Veronese,  who  was  like  a  great  mastiff, 
strong  and  of  herculean  proportions,  and  already 
enrolled  among  the  grenadiers  of  Massena,  seeing 
the  fellow's  insulting  gestures,  looked  him  from 
head  to  foot,  saying: 

"  '  Why,  you  little  puppy,  I  could  whip  ten  like 
you/ 

"He  said  no  more  and  went  quietly  into  the 
school. 

"When  the  Frenchman  came  back,  he  told  his 
comrades.  They  were  enraged,  and  promised  to 
have  revenge  on  the  Veronese.  A  day  or  two  after, 
when  class  was  dismissed,  one  of  them  kept  the 
Veronese  talking  till  all  the  externes  had  gone 
home  ;  then,  at  an  nppointrd  signal,  ten  of  them 
sprang  upon  him,  threw  him  down,  and  beat  or 
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stamped  on  him.  In  spite  of  this  cowardly  at- 
tack, the  Italian  managed  to  rise,  and  began  to 
strike  about  him  with  good  effect.  At  last  he 
struck  the  little  Frenchman  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  affair  such  a  blow  that  be  made  him 
spit  up  blood.  While  his  comrades  gathered 
round  him  the  Veronese  managed  to  slip  out. 

"  On  the  little  square  in  front  of  the  cafe,  the 
Italian  found  a  number  of  his  compatriots  assem- 
bled, and,  seeing  him  bruised  and  bleeding,  they 
enquired  the  cause  and  were  told  the  whole  affair. 
They  took  him  home  and  put  him  to  bed,  promis- 
ing themselves  sure  and  speedy  vengeance.  You 
can  imagine  their  indignation,  father,;  but  they 
pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter,  and 
continued  attending  the  school  till  the  Veronese 
was  quite  cured.  Then  they  met  one  Monday  after 
class,  and  arming  themselves  with  stones,  waited 
in  the  courtyard  for  the  Frenchmen.  When  they 
came  out  the  Italians  fell  upon  them  with  the 
utmost  fury-  At  the  first  onslaught  ten  or  twelve 
were  thrown  down.  Vainly  they  sought  to  fly. 
They  shrieked  and  howled,  but  the  infuriated  Ita- 
lians had  no  pity  on  them.  Some  of  the  little  fel- 
lows coming  out  of  class  saw  the  affray  and  ran  in 
to  alarm  the  officers.  The  general  came  running 
out  with  two  colonels  and  the  captains. 
"  '  What !  there,  you  scoundrels,  stop  ! ' 
"  And  they  beat  about  them  with  sabres  and  the 
flat  part  of  swords,  the  butt  end  of  muskets,  or 
anything  else  that  came  in  their  way,  seeking  to 
separate  the  combatants.  So  matters  continued 
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till   the  arrival  cf    the  guard,   when   the  Italians 
made  their  escape  and  got  safely  home. 

"  The  school  was  closed  for  some  days.  Sent  inels 
were  stationed  at  the  corners  of  the  street  and  in 
the  principal  thoroughfares.  Complaints  were 
made  to  the  Directory,  and  orders  of  arrest  given. 
Our  barracks  were  fairly  turned  upside  down. 
Bandage  s  and  lotions  were  in  constant  demand. 
The  police  came,  enquiries  wire  made,  investi- 
gations and  trials  held,  and  when  the  attack  of  the 
ten  Frenc'  men  on  one  Italian  and  other  aggra- 
vating circumstances  connected  with  it  were  known, 
the  matter  was  dismissed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
only  a  light  punishment  should  be  the  result. 

"  The  affair  was  apparently  at  an  end.  The 
school  was  reopened,  and  the  Italians  returned, 
quiet,  gentle,  and  courteous  as  before ;  but  when 
the  roll  was  called,  and  two  of  their  number  were 
missing,  they  enquired  and  found  they  were  in 
)>ris<>n.  Then  a  deputation  waited  on  the  general 
to  procure  their  release.  The  general  made  all 
sorts  of  promises,  but  the  days  slipped  by  and  their 
comrades  were  still  in  prison.  At  last  the  Italians 
held  a  meeting  and  resolved  upon  a  course  of 
action.  When  it  was  time  for  drawing-class 
(usually  just  about  nightfall),  the  Italians  deter- 
mined to  extinguish  tin-  lamps  and  give  the  fellows 
who  1. ad  insulted  them,  and  can .  ed  their  comr; 
to  be  imprisoned,  another  lesson.  That  they  might 
nut.  miftftke  each  other  in  the  dark,  they  gave  the 

word  of  Cian  di  Pmeida,  \\  hich  contains  tin 
that  HOIK  but  an  Italian  cuuld  pronounce  properly 
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"At  ihe  appointed  hour  every  pupil  was  in  his 
place,  when  those  nearest  the  lamps  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished them.  Then  the  disturbance  com- 
menced ;  slates,  books,  pencils,  fell  around  in 
showers,  and  the  Italians,  seizing  upon  the  French- 
men, beat  and  "kicked  them.  If  an  Italian  was 
caught  in  mistake,  he  cried  '  Ceci9  and  was  at  once 
released.  Tne  Frenchmen,  hearing  this,  tried  to 
pronounce  it,  but  were  at  once  detected.  When  I 
•was  caught,  I  cried  '  Ceci'  and  was  released.  But 
I  will  be  frank,  the  remembrance  of  the  insults 
still  in  my  mind  :  I  gave  it  to  a  few  of  these  French- 
men. I  tell  you,  if  any  of  them  ever  talk  about 
Italians  again,  I  think  ceci  will  be  enough^for  them." 

The  count  laughed  heartily  at  Ubaldo's  story, 
when  !  e  should  rather  have  shown  him  that  the 
Italians  were  doubly  in  the  wrong  :  firstly,  by  mak- 
ing an  individual  quarrel  national;  and,  secondly, 
in  avenging  treachery  by  still  greater  treachery, 
and  punishing  many  innocent  ones  who  were  not 
concerned  in  the  matter.  UbalJo  spoke  as  any 
hot-tempered  and  fiery  boy  would  speak  who  was 
placed  among  such  corrupt  and  dangerous  sur- 
roundings. The  colleges  of  France  are  for  the 
most  part  military,  and  conducted  as  Ubaldo  de- 
scribes ;  yet  these  colleges,  whether  Imperial  or 
Eepublicau,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  were  no  worse  than  those  of  our  own  day. 
Then  in  the  colleges  of  France,  or  in  those  which 
sprang  up  in  Italy,  young  men  were  taught  nn 
inordinate  love  of  glory.  Distinction  in  arms  was 
to  them  the  most  heroic  and  sublime  of  all  dis- 
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linctions.  Thoy  had  i.o  other  ambition  than  that 
of  signalizing  themselves  in  battle,  meriting  the 
name  of  soldier  by  daring  and  intrepid  deeds.  The 
name  of  country  kindled  a  noble  flame  within  their 
breasts. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  educated  with 
a  fierce  hatred  for  the  Germans,  and,  instead  of  love 
of  country,  a  blind  and  furious  party  spirit  is 
instilled  into  them.  The  name  of  country,  so  often 
on  the  lips  of  their  foreign  masters,  is  no  longer  to 
them  a  holy  tiling,  inspiring  great  and  noble  senti- 
ments in  their  hearts  ;  but  this  word  is  rather 
vague  and  artificial,  without  any  special  meaning. 

In  the  Republican  or  Imperial  colleges  of  the 
early  part  of  our  century,  boys  were  educated  as 
pagans,  according  to  ihe  maxims  of  Xenophon, 
Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Livy.  Military 
glory  first,  then  civil  glory,  constituted  their  code  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  to  the  exclusion  of  religion. 

In    national   schools   of  the  present  day  every 

nohlo  sentiment  is  stifled  under  a  hypocritical  man- 

f  Christian  ty,  among  the  folds  of  which  glides 

a  serpent,   dark,  noxious,   and  deadly,   full  of  a 

subtle  poison  of  hatred  for  the  Church,  its  pastors 

and  ministers,  and  the  divine  laws — a  rage  for  a 

liberty   wi.ich   is  destitute  of   all  gcnerosi  y,   and 

Tin-rely  a  license  to  despise  all  civil  or  religious  au- 

.  ity.     This  mode  of  education  gives  us  citizens 

\\lio  -A  ill  r<  fuse  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  who 

•iot  agree  wiih  them,  and  cannot  sell  ihrir  c  n- 

nce  to  make  war  on  sacred  things,  on  lawful  in- 

.titntions,   and    vise   laws.      The  Republican   col- 
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leges  gave  us  men  without  religion  ;  our  present 
colleges  give  us  pupils  who  tolerate  any  religion  ex- 
cept the  Roman  Catholic,  in  which  their  parents 
were  born,  and  which  gave  to  Italy  the  noble  gene- 
rals and  valiant  soldiers  who  won  her  such  renown. 

In  the  Republican  and  Imperial  colleges  the 
pupils  read  Voltaire  and  all  his  infidel  train ;  but 
as  the  college  desired  to  mako  them  strong,  brave 
soldiers,  all  books  which  tended  to  enervate  them 
and  lead  to  degrading  vices  were  carefully  exclud- 
ed— as,  for  instance,  Arnaud's  "  Nouvelles  Senti- 
meutales"  and  his  "Epreuves  du  Sentiment." 

The  pupils  of  the  national  colleges  of  our  days, 
on  the  contrary,  are  permitted  to  read  the  vilest 
novels  which  inflame  their  passions,  sanctify  all 
vices,  and  give  them  a  distaste  for  all  Christian 
virtues,  and  the  result  is  evident. 

We  will  say  no  more,  but  we  trust  that  when 
I  alian  soldiers  or  statesmen  are  required,  those  pu- 
piU  of  the  national  schools  will  be  found  like  to 
those  which  Eugene  of  Savoy  once  led  to  victory 
or  those  who  directed  the  council  chamber  in  by- 
gone days. 

Tiie  Count  d'Almavilla,  after  having  had  his 
laugh  at  Ubaldo's  account  of  the  fight  in  the  dark, 
asked  him  how  they  spent  the  day,  and  if  the  food 
was  good.  Ubaldo  replied  that  it  was  good  enough, 
though  served  without  much  ceremony  and  calcu- 
lated t)  accustom  them  to  the  hardships  of  war. 
The  count  then  asked  if  they  had  good  beds,  re- 
marking that  he  found  neither  bed  nor  bedding 
mentioned  on  tlie  list  of  articles  required.  Ubaldo 
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answered  that  such  was  Ihe  rule,  and  that  they 
slept  on  one  coarse  mattress  in  an  iron  bedstead, 
lie  went  on  to  give  his  father  a  ludicrous  account 
of  how  a  corporal  had  seized  him  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  and  cut  off  his  queue,  as  the  hair  was  to 
be  worn  short.  lie  said  that  it  was  proposed  to 
effect  a  general  revolution  in  dress,  doing  away 
with  all  the  ancient  garments,  and  making  them  of 
cloth  cr  plainer  stuff,  instead  of  silk,  satin,  or  vel- 
vet. 

"I  will  wear  the  queue,  powder,  and  gold 
buckles  as  long  as  I  live,"  cried  the  count,  "  and 
garments  of  silk,  satin,  or  velvi  t.  I  leave  garments 
of  cloth,  made  in  the  new  fashions,  to  carters,  fish- 
mongers, or  porters.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
line  of  demarcation,  and  that  nobles  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  inferiors  by  a  difference  of 
clothing,  as  well  as  by  moral  qualities  and  good 
manners  ;  otherwise  a  marquis  might  be  taken  for  a 
shoemaker,  and  so  on.'' 

"  We  could  always  tell  them  apart,"  cried  Ubal- 
do.  "  At  Paris  nowadays  all  dress  alike,  yet  we 
can  tell  the  plebeian  from  the  noble  twenty  miles 
off.  The  difference  always  will  exist.  Let  Jaco- 
bins prate  as  they  will  about  equality,  the  thing  is 
impossible." 

"  Generally  speaking,  you  are  right,"  said  the 
count.  "It  can  never  be  attained,  except,  per- 
haps, among  soldiers,  or  in  the  colleges." 

<1   not   cvi  n  tin  re,   father,  believe  me.     Al- 
though <mr  uniforms  arr  nil  cut  on  the  same  j 
ten),  according  to  tin-  nil  .  r  mistak.-  i h- 
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ble  for  the  peasant.  Among  us  there  are  tha  sons  of 
tradesmen,  and  peasants,  and  all  kinds  of  upstarts 
made  by  the  Revolution.  These  boys  carry  their 
heads  high  ;  they  associate  with  the  sons  of  nobles 
and  address  them  in  the  most  familiar  terms  ;  but 
they  always  betray,  in  one  way  or  another,  their 
ignoble  origin.  At  table  they  are  always  hard  to 
please ;  they  complain  of  their  food,  and  in  the 
dormitories  grumble  about  their  beds;  while  they 
always  act  insolently  towards  their  superiors.  The 
nobles  are  easily  satisfied,  always  the  first  to  do  a 
courteous  action,  and  never,  or  at  least  rarely,  do 
anything  low  or  vile ;  and  yet  the  plebeians  are 
favored  by  the  officers  because  their  fathers  cried, 
'To  the  guillotine  with  Capet!'  persecuted  priests 
and  burned  monasteries,  and  now  vote  and  conspire 
to  please  the  Directory." 

"How  do  you  get  along  with  these  people?" 
said  the  count. 

"As  well  as  possible.  I  take  care  never  to  pro- 
voke them  against  us  aristocrats,  as  the  sons  of 
noblemen  are  always  called.  I  study,  I  talk  very 
little  to  them,  and  am  always  rather  reserved.  I 
never  make  any  familiarity  with  them,  and  during 
the  recreations  usually  spend  my  time  talking  with 
the  sergeants,  some  of  whom  have  made  cam- 
paigns with  Dumouriez,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  and 
even  Bonaparte,  and  thus  learn  many  things  which 
may  be  useful  in  a  military  life." 

While  Ubaldo  and  his  father  were  conversing 
thus  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  they  suddenly 
heard  some  one  by  the  water's  edge,  below  their 
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garden,  humming  snatches  of  an  opera  air,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  strolling  aimlessly  and  leisurely  along. 
They  looked  down  and  saw  a  man  with  head  erect 
and  hands  behind  his  back.  "When  he  saw  them 
he  turned  pale;  the  air  died  upon  his  lips;  he 
turned  rapidly  on  his  heel,  like  one  who  sought  to 
avoid  recognition,  and  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
count  recognized  him,  however,  and  cried  in  a 
husky  voice,  grasping  Ubaldo's  arm  : 
«  Ah  !  Ubaldo," 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

A   CHANGE    OF    KAME. 

UBALDO,  who  was  about  to  continue  his  account 
of  college  life,  seeing  his  father  so  strangely  affect- 
ed, and  hearing  him  utter  such  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment,  stopped  short  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection that  the  count's  gesture  seemed  to  indicate. 

"Ah  !  Ubaldo,  did  you  see  him?  1  would 
wager  iny  head  that  it  was  ho.  Bub  how  pale  the 
rascal  grew  when  he  saw  me.  How  his  face  changed  I 
how  he  turned  and  ran,  like  a  cowardly  thief  as  he 
is  !  If  I  could  only  catch  him  ;  if  he  only  came  in 
my  path  !  I  tell  you,  Ubaldo,  he  will  die  by  my 
hanl  yet." 

Hearing  this  singular  soliloquy,  Ubaldo  felt  a 
sudden  fear;  could  his  father  have  gone  mad,  that 
he  thus  clenched  his  fists,  gnawed  his  blanched  and 
tivmbling  lips,  and  stamped  upon  the  ground  with 
such  fury  ? 

"Father,"  cried  he  in  astonishment,  "what  is 
the  matter  ?  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  " 

"  What  !"  said  the  count,  "  did  you  not  see  that 
villain  walking  there  by  the  water's  edge?  Did 
you  not  notice  that  he  turned  pale  and  ran  when 

he  saw  me  ?  " 
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"  I  saw  nothing.  I  was  busy  talking.  Ic  did 
seem  to  me  that  some  one  came  up  there  among 
the  laurel-trees,  and  afterwards  rushed  into  the 
wood?.  But  who  is  this  person  that  has  excited 
you  to  such  an  extent  ?" 

'•You  ask  me  who  it  is?  I  tell  you  it  is  that 
scoundrel  De  Nardos  who  stole  your  sister  from 
us,  and  robbed  her  in  turn  of  her  trunks;  that 
miserable  traitor ;  that  despoilcr  of  my  inheri- 
tance. I  recognized  his  ruffianly  face,  the  swing 
of  his  arms,  the  insolent  turn  of  his  head,  which 
seems  to  defy  law  and  justice,  the  axe  and  the  cord. 
The  scoundrel  !...'* 

"But  you  said  on  your  last  vi.-ifc  to  France,"  in- 
terrupted Ubaldo,  "  that  you  despaired  of  finding 
any  traces  of  him  ;  how,  then,  does  it  happen  that 
he  springs  up  like  a  mushroom  here  among  these 
woods?" 

"  I  spoke  the  truth.  Two  months  ago,  when  I 
was  in  Paris,  I  could  find  no  truce  whatever  of  this 
ruffian.  One  of  two  thing  :  either  the  police  were 
in  league  with  him,  or  Do  Nardos  1  ad  so  disguised 
himself  that  recognition  was  impossible.  However, 
I  discovered  that  in  Lorraine  or  Alsace  he  was 
never  known  in  any  way  whatsoever,  so  that  De 
Nardos  is  an  assumed  name  of  which  he  made  use 
in  Piedmont.  I  i  iid  before  the  tribunal  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
rmble  marriage;  <>f  the  dowry  mentioned  hy 
I/iuretta  jin-l  •  •x:ictcd  hy  the  French  ambassador  at 
Turin,  who  forced  im-  to  pay  it,  \viih  the  most  de- 
spotic fraudul'-i.t-e  possible;  I  told  the  story  of  the 
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duel;  I  described  the  carriage;  I  mentioned  the 
exact  time  of  bis  return  to  France.  Search  was 
made  everywhere  and  proved  utterly  useless.  Some 
slight  resemblance  was  remarked  between  this  fal  e 
viscount  and  a  notorious  rascal  who  had  then  re- 
cently arrived  in  France  with  Lis  wife,  but  by  an- 
other route.  But  this  fellow  had  the  name  of  The- 
zerac  on  his  passport,  and  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
Republican  officer,  which  I  believe  De  Nardos  also 
did  ;  but  this  Thezcrac  was  a  foundling,  educated 
in  the  asylum  at  Paris,  and  had  there  received  the 
nickname  of  Bijou.*  A  fine  jewel,  by  my  faith  ! 
This  Thezerac,  however,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
butcher  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore.  He  was 
s.iid  to  be  a  strong,  well-made,  fine-looking  fellow, 
who  often  served  as  a  moJel  to  painters.  He  had 
other  employments  than  that  of  butcher  ;  for  every 
evening  he  went  to  the  opera  and  acted  as  super- 
numerary, or  chorus-singer,  or  dancer." 

"Well,  what  has  this  man  to  do  with  the  vi- 
comte  ?" 

'•'This  B'jou,"  said  the  count,  "  left  his  trade  of 
butchering  animals  to  go  into  the  butchery  of 
priests  an-1  aristocrats,  and  so  well  succeeded  that 
he  sometimes  committed  as  many  as  twenty  mur- 
ders in  a  day,  and  was  so  skilful  at  flaying  people 
that  he  often  Lad  the  entire  skin  of  a  man  to  offer 
for  sale.  When  the  war  in  Germany  broke  out,  he 
followed  the  army  as  sutler  ;  but  at  the  taking 
of  Mayence  and  Frankfort  he  made  himself  by  his 

*  Bijou  means  jewel. 
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own  authority  a  quartermaster,  and  every  day 
pocketed  any  amount  of  florins,  which  he  lost  at 
night  in  taverns  and  gambling  houses.  Having 
returned  to  France  worse  than  he  left  it,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Robe  pierre  and  killed  Girondists 
by  the  dozen.  When  Kellermann  and  Scherer  de- 
scended upon  Italy  he  went  thither,  and  the  police 
have  since  lost  sight  of  him.  All  these  particulars 
wero  in  their  black-book,  but  no  tidings  whatever 
of  Nardos/' 

"  Could  it  bo  possible  that  this  incarnate  devil 
could  be  Lauretta's  husband  ?  "  said  Ubaldo.  "  Yet 
I  can  hardly  believe  it,  for  at  Turin  he  kept  up 
great  state,  and  appeared  in  the  salons  of  French 
emigres  of  the  highest  rank.  He  certainly  had 
something  of  the  manners  and  bearing  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  if  he  had  even  been  a  butcher,  I  am 
sure  the  keen  aristocratic  scent  would  have  detect- 
ed it." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  either,"  said  the 
count.  "It  is  true  I  often  heard  it  remarked  that 
the  vicomte  was  as  rough  and  uncultivated  as  pos- 
sible in  his  manners,  but  they  excused  it  by  saying 
he  lud  fallen  into  these  unceremonious  ways  by  his 
long  residence  in  camps.  No,  a  thousand  times 
no ;  this  man  cannot  be  Nardos  !  A  foundling,  a 
butcher,  an  assassin — it  cannot  be.  Lallement, 
French  minister  to  Venice,  assured  me  that  De 
Nurdos  was  rich,  noble,  and  a  thorough  gentle- 
man.*' 

"  As  far  as  that  goes,  father,  I  remember  your 
telling  me  the  vilest  Jacobin  emissaries  who  came  t<> 
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Venice  to  plot  the  basest  conspiracies  were  certified 
by  Lallement  to  the  Three  Inquisitors  as  flowers  of 
loyalty  and  virtue.  But  you  tell  me  this  Thuzerac 
travelled  with  his  wife.  Could  they  not  give  you 
any  particulars  of  her  ?  Was  she  young  and  pretty, 
dark  or  fair,  thin  or  stout,  tall  or  short  ?  I  know 
that  the  police  take  note  of  all  these  things,  and 
the  secrets  of  Beelzebub  himself  are  not  safe  from 
them." 

"  I  tell  you  the  Parisian  police  could  tell  me  no- 
thing more.  I  then  sought,  by  the  influence  of 
Carnot,  permission  to  examine  the  higher  police 
records.  This  I  did,  but  I  declare  to  you  there 
was  not  a  word  about  De  Nardos.  There  was  a 
great  deal  about  TheVrac,  who  was  declared  a 
scoundrel  of  the  first  water,  and  that  his  wife,  who- 
ever she  might  be,  was  indeed  to  be  pitied.  The 
Geneva  police  apprised  the  Directory  that  a  man 
had  come  into  that  town  from  Annecy,  whom  they 
suspected  of  being  an  English  spy ;  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  Lis  wife,  to  whom  he  had  just  been 
married  in  Italy  ;  that  this  they  had  learned  from 
a  servant  at  the  hotel,  who  had  given  the  following 
details  : 

"  The  first  evening  of  their  arrival,  when  they 
had  retired  to  their  apartments,  the  lady  complain- 
ed to  the  gentleman  that  they  had  taken  a  long  way 
to  reach  Lyons  ;  that  she  had  been  without  a  maid 
to  dress  her  or  a  footman  to  wait  on  her,  and  that 
i  ,  her  father's  house  she  had  plenty  of  servants; 
and  he  said  she  often  repeated  :  'If  I  only  had  my 
Julia  !  '  and  that  the  gentleman  always  replied  : 
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"  '  Be  calm,  my  angel,  do  not  fret  ;  we  shall  soon 
be  at  Lyons  ;  and  in  Paris  you  will  live  like  a  prin- 
cess/" 

"  Ob  !  "  cried  Ubaldo,  "  that  was  Lauretta." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  you  will  see  that  there  are  other 
Julias  in  the  world  but  your  mother's  maid.  The 
police  have  kept  their  eyes  upon  this  Thezerac  ; 
they  say  that  in  the  few  days  that  this  wretch  has 
spent  in  the  city  he  has  played  and  lost  enormous- 
ly ;  that,  having  taken  his  wife's  jewels,  he  sold 
them  for  eight  thousand  francs  ;  that  she,  poor 
creature,  wept  and  exclaimed  against  his  treachery, 
saying  that  she  would  write  to  her  parents,  and 
that  he  had  married  her  only  (hat  he  might  rob 
her ;  that  if  he  would  only  give  her  the  necessary 
sum  she  would  return  home,  where  she  had  her 
maid  to  wait  on  her,  and  where  her  mother,  who 
is  a  saint,  would  receive  her  with  open  arms.  The 
same  evening,  when  again  complaining  of  the  taking 
of  her  jewels,  she  added  that  she  feared  very  much 
that  her  trunks  had  gone  the  sume  road,  and  that 
she  had  little  hope  of  finding  them  at  Lyons.  Then 
her  husband  began  to  scold  and  threaten  her,  and, 
as  she  got  angry  too,  the  wretch  raised  his  hand 
and  dealt  her  such  a  blow  that  the  blood  spurted 
out  of  her  nose  and  mouth.  The  young  woman 
rushed  down,  all  bloody  as  she  was,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  hall  among  tho  servant?.  The  proprietors 
of  the  Imtcl,  hrur'ni;  the  noise,  intcrfcivd,  and  tin- 
matter  was  arranged,  but  next  morning  Thezerac 
was  ordered  to  leave  Geneva  without  delay." 

"I   find  a  good   many   points  of    rcsembhu 
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between  Lauretta  and  Madame  Thezerac,"  said 
Ubaldo.  "  She  said  her  mother  was  a  saint,  and 
certainly  that  applies  to  mamma." 

"  Bah  !  there  is  more  than  one  bigoted  woman  in 
the  world  to  constitute  her  husband's  misery.  No, 
no,  Ubaldo,  your  points  of  resemblance  are  ab- 
surd ;  the  police  of  Bellegarde  announce  the  passage 
of  a  Thezerac,  whose  passport  was  marked  at  Gen- 
eva by  a  certain  sign,  in  order  that  the  French  po- 
lice might  keep  an  eye  on  him." 

"  What  is  this  sign,  father  ?  " 

"  They  are  marks  which  the  police  alone  under- 
stand ;  for  instance,  the  dates  placed  higher  or 
lower,  the  name  written  before  the  pronoun,  a 
bar,  a  flourish  of  the  pen  before  or  after  a  certain 
word.  The  police  understand  at  once  of  what 
feather  the  bird  is.  It  is  probable  they  detained 
this  fellow  at  Bellegarde  with  all  sorts  of  passports 
and  certificates,  and  those  various  documents  which 
abound  in  France,  and  by  which  they  keep  such  a 
traveller  in  order." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  keep  him  in  order  as  re- 
gards his  wife." 

"  Well,  no ;  I  think  not.  But  wait  till  you  have 
heard  further  particulars.  After  having  passed 
Nantua  and  left  behind  them  the  superb  cascades 
of  Cardou,  they  arrived  at  Ncuville  for  dinner. 
After  a  few  minutes'  rest  dinner  was  announced. 
They  went  down  to  the  dining-room,  and  Thezerac 
was  just  beginning  his  dinner,  when  a  carriage  full 
of  travellers  arrived,  and  were  also  brought  into  the 
Thezerac  was  seated  at  the  head  ol 
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the  table,  opposite  the  door.  He  raised  his  eyes, 
and,  seeing  one  of  the  travellers  who  was  just  enter- 
ing, he  grew  white  as  death,  bent  his  head  over 
his  plate,  and  his  wife  saw  that  his  fork  trembled 
in  his  hand  and  his  teeth  chattered. 

"  The  traveller  was  a  large,  coarse-looking  per- 
son, one  who  might  be  called  a  fine  woman,  still 
young  and  fresh,  being  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age. 
She  had  very  black  hair,  which,  according  to  the 
Republican  fashion,  was  curled  a  little  on  her  fore- 
head. She  was  very  high  colored  and  extremely 
odd  in  her  dress.  As  she  advanced  to  the  table, 
she  glanced  around,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  Thezc- 
rac  ;  then  she  seized  a  chair,  planted  it  fiercely  be- 
side him,  sut  down,  and  looked  at  him  fixedly. 
Thezerac  c'langed  twenty  colors,  and  the  perspira- 
tion stood  in  great  drops  on  his  face.  He  tried  to 
continue  his  dinner  without  seeming  to  see  the 
Amazon  at  his  side.  His  wife,  seeing  that  her 
husband  was  violently  agitated,  asked  him  in  Ital- 
ian what  was  the  matter  and  if  he  was  indisposed. 
He  answered  : 

"  'No,  but  the  soup  is  hot,  and  I  swallowed  it 
too  quickly.' 

"  The  Juno  who  sat  next  him,  hearing  his  ex- 
cuse, took  him  by  the  arm,  and  with  a  terrible 
glance  cri 

"•Ha.  ha,  Monsieur  Firmin  !  I  compliment 
you  on  your  new  wife.  So  I  have  found  you  when 
I  thought  you  had  disappeared  for  ever  !  I  sec 
your  good  taste  led  you  into  Italy,  where  y<m 
plucked  this  pretty  little  rose.  Bravo,  Monsieur 
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Firmin,  bravo  !  You  could  not  have  chosen  bet- 
ter. If  sl,e  has  a  thousand  louis  or  so  of  dowry 
that  you  can  squander,  you  will  soon  bid  her  fare- 
well and  leave  her  at  some  inn,  while  you  set,  out 
in  search  of  another  dowry.  I  do  not  know  a  bet- 
ter trader  than  yourself  in  this  sort  of  wares — this 
hunt  after  dowries,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  world.' 

"The  people  around  were  at  first  astonished  at 
the  woman's  rude  attack  ;  but  when  they  began  to 
understand  that  it  was  one  of  those  by  no  means 
uncommon  cases  of  a  husband  between  two  wives, 
everyone  was  inclined  to  laugh,  elbows  were  jogged, 
toes  pinched,  in  a  manner  refreshing  to  see.  But 
Thezerac,  recovering  his  assurance,  said  : 

"  '  Madame,  for  whom  do  you  mistake  me?  Evi- 
dently for  some  one  e^e.  It  is  strange  if  you  have 
two  husbands  who  so  resemble  each  other  that  you 
cannot  tell  them  apart.  But,  unfortunately  for 
you,  here  is  my  wife  ;  otherwise,  I  might  have  taken 
you  at  your  word,  at  least  till  you  find  your  Fir- 
min.' 

"'  0  horrible  effrontery!'  she  cried,  'then  you 
do  not  know  your  Jeannette  ?  Ah  !  that  she  had 
never  known  you,  and  she  would  not  have  been 
robbed,  deserted,  and  abandoned  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  like  a  withered  cabbage-stalk  ;  and  if  my 
hands  had  not  been  ready — if,  after  having  been 
mistress  and  employer,  I  had  not  been  willing  to 
be  servant  and  workwoman  in  order  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood — I  should  have  starved  and  rotted 
in  the  open  streets.' 
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"  'Gentlemen,'  said  Thezerac,  without  any  di- 
rect answer  to  the  woman,  a;.d  as  he  Fpoke  showing 
a  paper,  '  this  is  my  passport;  see  if  I  am  that  Fir- 
min  of  whom  this  raving  woman  speaks.  She  is 
either  a  r..gne  or  a  fool — I  do  not  know  which  ; 
and  it  certainly  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  me. ' 

"As  he  spoke  these  words  with  the  most  careless 
assurance,  Thezerac  folded  his  passport  and  made 
a  sign  to  his  wife  to  leave,  roso,  bowed,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  the  tall  woman  rose 
and  seized  him  by  the  cravat. 

"'  No,'  she  cried,  'you  will  not  escape  me  this 
time.' 

"  Thezerac,  who,  it  seems,  is  of  herculean 
strength,  seized  her  by  Mm  arm  and  s^ook  h«r  off 
so  rudely  that,  after  an  effort  to  recover  herself,  she 
fell  heavily  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  other 
guests  raised  her,  placed  her  on  a  chair,  acd  held  a 
vinaigrette  to  her  nose.  The  servants  were  called 
in,  and  she  was  carried  into  the  n  xt  room  and 
laid  on  the  bed.  Meanwhile,  our  hero  took  his 
poor,  frightened  little  wife  by  the  arm  and  set  out 
for  Lyons." 

"  Father  !  "  cried  Ubaldo,  "and  have  the  higher 
police  obtained  no  further  particulars  of  the  piv- 
.<umahlc  bigamy  of  Tli 

"  Why,  there  is  a  whole  history  of  this  infamous 
wnt-'h  in  the  police  record'.     Jcannetto  was 
of  the  first  and    m  st  ccli-hravd   dressmak- rs    cf 
Paris  and  kept  a  hrgc  fancy  store  near  the   Pai  dl 
Koyal.     She  had  so  much  taste  and  style  in  her 
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productions  that  every  fashionable  bride  wanted  to 
have  a  trousseau  from  her,  and  so  much  was  she 
the  fashion  that  great  ladies  did  not  want  to  ap- 
pear at  ball  or  opera  except  in  one  of  Jeannette's 
dresses.  Such  was  her  reputation  that  she  used 
herself  to  remark  modestly : 

"  '  There  are  three  celebrities  in  Paris  :  Lalande, 
Bonaparte,  and  Jeannette.' 

"  In  an  evil  hour  Tbezerac  entered  her  store 
superbly  dressed,  and  bought  a  number  of  pairs 
of  gloves  and  cravats  of  tri-colored  silk.  He 
paid  for  them  and  went  out ;  but  while  Jeannette 
was  showing  him  the  goods  two  other,  citizens  en- 
tered to  buy  some  trifle.  As  soon  as  Thezerac 
went  out  they  asked  her  if  she  knew  him,  and  re- 
marked that  he  was  handsome.  Jeannette  replied 
that  she  did  not  know  him,  but  that  he  was  fine- 
looking.  Whereupon  they  told  her  that  he  was  the 
citizen  Eirmin,  that  he  had  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  ren  t-roll,  and  that  he  was  a  bachelor.  Then 
they  paid  for  their  goods  and  went  out. 

"A  few  days  after  Thezerac  appeared  again,  still 
more  handsomely  dressed  and  covered  with  bril- 
liants. He  bought  a  good  deal  of  stuff,  paid  for 
it,  and  went  out.  After  this  his  visits  became  fre- 
quent. He  was  always  elegant,  always  smiling,  and 
always  declaring  the  dressmaker  charming,  the  for- 
tunate queen  of  art  and  fashion.  He  played  his 
part  so  well  that  poor  Jeannette  lost  her  heart  to 
the  fascinating  scamp,  and  three  months  after 
their  first  meeting  contracted  a  civil  marriage  with 
him  under  the  shadow  of  a  liberty-tree.  Three 
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months  more,  and  the  wretch  had  squandered  all 
her  substance  in  gaining  ;  then,  tired  of  hearing  his 
wife's  complaints,  he  mixed  a  subtle  poison  with 
her  wine.  Jeannette  was  seized  with  violent  in- 
ternal pains,  suspected  the  cause,  and  sent  for  the 
doctor,  who  administered  an  antidote.  Then  her 
rascally  husband  changed  some  of  her  finest  pieces 
of  velvet  into  shining  gold  pieces,  and  left  Paris, 
leaving  his  poor  wife  on  the  streets." 

"To  what  tricks  and  devices  this  wretch  must 
have  resorteJ,"  said  Ubaldo,  "  to  prove  all  that  he 
has  represented  himself  to  be  ! " 

"  It  is  evident  you  are  still  young,  my  child,  and 
will  yet  have  to  see  a  great  deal  of  these  sort  of 
things.  T..e  world  pretends  to  be  wise  and  far-see- 
ing, and  yet  is  frequently  misled  by  appearances. 
'I'll us  your  poor  sister  has  let  herself  be  taken  by 
this  scoundrel  De  Nardos,  who  has  probably  re- 
duced her  to  a  most  miserable  condition." 

Then  the  count  passed  his  hand  several  times 
over  his  forehead,  as  if  to  chase  away  an  impor- 
tunate thought  which  whispered:  "You  were  to 
blame  in  educating  her,  as  you  did,  without  the 
ft  nr  of  God,  her  mind  full  of  philosophical  folly, 
her  manners  odd  and  whimsical,  and  herself  desti- 
tute of  all  Chri.-tiun  virtue." 

Turning  to  Ubaldo,  he  said,  recovering  himself: 

"  We  must  go  to  dinner.  As  soon  as  I  leave  you 
at  the  college  I  will  inform  the  police  that  Do 
Nardos,  umlrr  whatever  nanio  he  calls  himself,  is 
certainly  in  Paris  ;  that  I  saw  him  and  was  fool 
enough  to  let  him  escape." 
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Meanwhile,  the  Countess  Virginia  and  Irene 
grieved  over  Ubaldo's  sad  fate.  They  were  deeply 
afflicted  at  the  cruelty  of  his  father,  who  would  ex- 
pose his  son  to  any  misfortune  rather  than  let  him 
be  happy  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  following  out 
his  vocation,  or  give  him  to  the  devil  rather  than 
to  God.  Virginia  did  not,  indeed,  consider  fie 
profession  of  arms  as  evil  in  it  eif,  but  she  knew 
that  it  was  full  of  perils  and  temptations  which 
might  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  soul  ;  and  as  for  physi- 
cal danger,  it  was,  of  course,  incomparable  ;  besides 
which  slie  took  into  account  all  i(s  hardships  and 
privations.  Hence  she  could  not  help  feeling  dis- 
tressed at  her  husband's  determination  to  snatch 
Ubaldo  from  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  or,  if  Gad 
called  him,  the  tranquillity  of  a  religious  life, 
which  has  also,  indeed,  its  trials  and  privations, 
though  incomparably  fewer  than  those  of  a  mili- 
tary life ;  for  all  that  is  hard  in  the  religious  life  is 
comforted  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
religious  is  happy  in  suffering  for  his  love.  The 
soldier  dies  generally  in  a  breach  or  before  a 
buttery  in  the  midst  of  tumult,  disorder,  and  blood- 
shed ;  the  religious  dies  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord, 
consoled  by  the  charity  of  his  brethren,  strength- 
ened by  the  sacraments,  and  with  the  sweet  hope  of 
eternal  life. 

The  love  of  the  Count  d'Almavilla  for  his  only 
son  had,  however,  induced  him  to  choose  for 
Ubaldo  the  stirring  trade  of  war  in  preference  to 
the  state  to  which  he  was  called  by  Almighty  God, 
and  that  in  a  most  decisive  manner.  The  service 
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of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  worldly  minds  vile  and  abhor- 
rent ;  the  slaver)r  of  the  world  honorable,  glorious, 
and  in  accordance  with  every  impulse  of  the  heart. 
To  suffer  at  the  foot  of  t!;e  cross,  in  union  with  the 
sublime  Passion  of  the  Word  Incarnate  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  is  a  stupid  and  inexcusable 
sacrifice  ;  to  buffer  for  a  dream  of  pride  or  ambition 
is  greatness,  heroism,  glory  !  We  do  not  despise 
human  valor;  on  the  contrary,  we  praise  it,  and 
do  homage  to  the  art  of  war,  though  it  be  indeed 
the  fatal  inheritance  of  divine  wrath  ;  but  we  would 
i  hat  l he  world  should  have  in  its  turn  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  it  owes  to  the  valor  of  the 
saints,  who  put  divine  glory  above  human  glory, 
the  eternal  above  the  temporal,  the  infinite  above 
the  finite,  and  preferred  the  service  of  the  Lord  to 
that  of  the  world,  rightly  judging  that  there  is  no 
strength,  nor  courage,  nor  victory  greater  than  to 
combat  and  vanquish  one's  self  for  the  love  of 
virtue. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE   COLLEGE   INFIRMARY. 

IDLENESS  and  effeminacy  were  not,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  vices  of  military  colleges  in  the  time  of 
the  republic  or  that  of  the  empire.  In  those  arenas 
muscular  strength,  breadth  of  chest,  limbs  of  iron, 
and  valor  of  heart  were  the  only  titles  to  admira- 
tion. Something  of  the  Spartan  nature  was  re- 
vived in  these  military  schools,  and  the  young  men 
became  such  adepts  in  the  art  of  war  that  the  sol- 
diers of  Napoleon's  armies  were  justly  celebrated. 
So  filled  were  they  with,  a  martial  spirit  and  a  love 
of  glory  that  Europe  was  scarcely  a  broad  enough 
field  for  their  ambition.  To  this  youthful  ardor 
all  days  were  fair,  there  was  no  distance,  all  heights 
were  accessible,  and  rugged  mountain-tops  but  as 
level  plains.  In  the  winter  frosts  they  amused 
themselves  upon  the  ice.  If  snow  fell,  their  joy  was 
great ;  they  went  out  into  the  fields,  where  one- 
half  of  the  pupils  erected  miniature  fortifications 
in  one  portion  of  the  ground,  and  the  other  in  an- 
other ;  then  each  camp  chose  a  general,  who  formed 
his  army  into  divisions,  and  each  division  had  its 
commander.  Before  the  batile  each  general  ha- 
rangued his  army,  and  then  hostilities  commenced. 
943 
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Meanwhile,  the  general  and  other  officers  of  the 
college  watched  the  young  men  from  the  window, 
and  observed  their  various  modes  of  action  atid  the 
instances  of  courage,  resolution,  or  dex'erity  given 
by  each. 

For  courage,  sagacity,  and  agility  Ubaldo  was 
always  in  the  front  rank.  He  was  daily  developing 
into  a  tall,  fine  joung  man,  with  a  herculean  frame 
which  gave  promise  of  extraordinary  physical 
power;  he  was  well  practised  in  the  handling  of 
the  sword,  or  the  managers  nt  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory steed  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  already  a  brave  and 
well-disciplined  soldier.  One  day  in  particular 
Ubaldo  distinguished  himself  by  feats  of  horseman- 
ship and  the  practice  of  the  sword.  It  chanced 
that  watching  the  shorts  were  three  or  four  veteran 
officers  and  the  young  Piedmontese,  Traversa,  who 
was  an  able  s  vordsman,  and  who,  having  returned 
to  Turin  in  is  14,  had  been  fencing-master  to  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  Guard  and  other  regiments  of 
the  royal  army.  This  brave  man  died  some  years 
ago  at  an  advanced  age.  He  had  been  summoned 
to  France  while  still  quite  young,  to  the  military 
college,  as  professor  of  the  Piedmontese  school  of 
fencing,  which  comes  between  that  of  the  French 
and  Neapolitan,  and  has  something  of  the  charac- 
<>f  ho;h.  Traversa,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
three  veterans,  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
d;ii  iti.L%  courage,  coolness,  strength,  agility,  method, 
and  eleir.iner  of  the  young  Piedmontese,  who  de- 
fended hims<  If  against  t  ret' of  the  ablest  teachers. 
The  veteran  trio  cried  with  or.e  voice: 
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"  Bravo  !  By  Jupiter  !  we  never  saw  an  aristo- 
crat so  frank  and  brave  as  that.  What  strokes 
he  makes  !  How  well  he  stands  on  guard  !  That 
stripling  will  yet  be  one  of  the  first  cuirassiers  of 
Murat's  dragoon^." 

"Yes,"  said  a  moustached  grenadier  of  Augereau's 
second  brigade,  "  that  youngster  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  pupils  of  oui  college.  He  can  stay  in 
his  saddle  for  hours  and  come  down  as  fresh  as  a 
rose  ;  he  is  first  rate  at  all  the  exercises  of  drill  ;  he 
charges  bayonets  like  a  young  bull ;  he  can  teach 
his  companions  the  manoeuvres.  In  facf,  he  is 
good  at  everything." 

"  But  he  does  not  swear,"  growled  the  third. 
"  A  soldier  who  does  not  swear,  were  he  Henry  IV. 
himself,  will  never  amount  to  anything." 

"  He  is  a  Piedmontese,"  said  Traversa. 

"Well,  what  of  that  ?  Can't  he  be  a  Piedmon- 
tese and  let  out  an  oath  now  and  then  ?  " 

"  Xo,"  said  Traversa;  "profanity  is  very  un- 
common in  Piedmont.  There  is  an  ancient  pro- 
verb that  says : 

'  Nell  Isola  di  Sardegna,  non  trovasi  serpenti, 
E  in  Piemonte  non  odesi  bestemmia.' "  * 

"It  that  be  so,"  said  the  grumbler,  "Piedmont 
is  about  the  only  country  in  Italy  where  they  do  not 
swear.  Why,  the  muleteers  and  carters  and  sailors 
let  out  an  oath  at  every  second  word.  They  call 
us  dogs  without  faith  or  law,  but  they  blaspheme 
the  name  of  G  ^d  and  their  Madonna  at  every  step." 

*In  the  island  of  Sardinia  no  serpents  are  found,  nor  in 
Piedmont  is  blasphemy  evei  heard. 
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So  said  these  veterans  to  Traversa  ;  and  when 
the  Republicans  of  those  days  accused  us  of  blas- 
phemy, and  declared  that  we  werj  much  worse 
than  they  in  this  respect,  even  calling  Italy  "the 
blasphemous  land,"  we  must  admit  with  sorrow 
that  they  were  right.  But  if  this  was  true  in  their 
time,  what  can  we  say  of  t'.e  present,  when  in  al- 
most every  part  of  town  and  country  lisping  chil- 
dren profane  the  name  of  God  ?  The  legions  of 
1848  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  introduced  new  blas- 
phemies learned  from  hell,  and  which  unfortu- 
nately took  such  root  in  the  soil  that  it  makes  one 
shudder  with  horror  to  think  of  it. 

We,  however,  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
glory  of  Piedmont ;  this  glory  is  real  and  deserved. 
That  noble  nation  does  not  blaspheme.  And  let  us 
here  express  our  ard.-nt  hope  that  this  her  ancient 
virtue  may  be  long  preserved  to  her  by  all  who 
wi.-h  to  secure  her  happiness.  But  if  the  people 
do  not  blaspheme,  their  pretended  deliverers  fill 
books  with  abominable  blasphemies,  which  poison 
the  kingdom  and  render  it  odious  to  God  and  to  all 
good  Italians.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried 
that,  as  we  have  learned  from  reliable  sources, 
more  blasphemies  are  printed  there  now  in  one 
week  than  were  ever  uttered,  or  even  thought  of, 
in  fifty  years  by  all  tbo  most  perverse  Piedmontese 
put  together.  Loudly  must  all  good  men  deplore 
the  infamy  winch  has  been  brought  on  1'irdmont 
by  this  contempt  of  God,  the  saints,  the  Church, 
and  all  that  is  most  sacred  upon  earth. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us,  we  trust,  for  having 
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led  them  out  of  tbe  direct  path  upon  this  thorny 
road,  but  we  must  plead  as  our  excuse  the  sorrow 
and  indignation  excited  in  us  when  wo  behold  tho 
noblest  country  of  Italy  contaminated  by  the  pen 
of  si  rangers,  who  seek  to  rob  her  of  the  glory,  so 
dear  to  a  Christian  people,  of  never  having  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  God,  even  in  their  greatest  ex- 
cesses, whether  of  anger  or  drunkenness. 

We  shall  here  resume  our  story  by  remarking 
that  Ubaldo,  though  placed  among  such  irreligious 
surroundings  and  deprived  of  all  good  example, 
had  yet  kept  his  heart  pure  from  certain  vices  and 
his  lips  free  from  all  odious  blasphemies. 

One  day  Le  was  in  the  field,  during  the  cannon 
exercise,  and  ac'ing  with  a  squadron  of  light- 
horse  artillery.  The  artillery-men  were  training 
their  horses  to  stand  beside  the  movable  pieces  of 
ordnance  that  during  a  battle  might  require  to  be 
carried  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  the  other  to 
command  the  enemy's  lines.  Ubaldo  had  dis- 
mounted, and  was  about  loading  a  cannon,  when 
one  close  beside  him  suddenly  went  off.  Ubaldo 
had  the  bridle  of  his  horse  thrown  over  his  arm. 
At  the  sound  of  the  cannon  his  horse  started, 
threw  Ubaldo  down,  and  dragged  him  a  short  dis- 
tance, fracturing  his  leg-bone.  Ubaldo  could  not 
rise,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  college,  where  he 
was  put  in  the  infirmary.  The  surgeons  dressed 
and  splintered  the  wound,  but  Ubaldo  had  several 
days  cf  severe  suffering  before  he  was  entirely  re- 
covered. The  iufirmarians  took  good  care  of  him  ; 
for  soldiers  are  indeed  always  kind  to  the  wounded, 
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the  care  of  whom  is  a  part  of  their  profession. 
The  old  soldiers  in  attendance  never  left  Ubaldo's 
bed  till  he  began  to  recover ;  they  watched  beside 
him  day  and  night,  caring  for  him  most  assidu- 
ously, and  only  snatching  a  moment  or  two  of 
sleep  on  a  mattress  stretched  beside  his  bed.  The 
old  soldier,  inured  as  he  is  to  suffering,  accustomed 
to  behold  death  face  to  face,  feeling  himself  an 
object  of  terror  in  conquered  countries,  and 
throughout  his  rude  career  of  war  under  the  iron 
joke  of  severe  discipline,  invariably  feels  an  im- 
perious craving  to  love  and  be  love. 

Thus  a  soldier,  quartered  at  some  house  in  a 
town  through  which  he  passes,  is  always  singularly 
attracted  to  little  children  ;  he  caresses  them,  he 
plays  with  them,  he  shares  his  frugal  meals  with 
them,  and  in  all  this  finds  an  ineffable  pleasure. 
Children  in  their  turn  have  a  great  and  instinc.ivo 
sympathy  for  soldiers  ;  they  approach  one  fearless- 
ly, and  ofien,  too,  when  their  fathers  regard  him 
with  fear  and  aversion,  their  mothers  tremble  and 
shudder  at  sight  of  him;  these  unsophisticated 
little  creatures  are  not  afraid  of  himself,  or  his  big 
moustaches,  or  his  stern  looks,  or  his  arms ;  they 
caress  his  wounded  hand  which  plays  so  gently  with 
t  h.m.  Although,  too,  the  French  soldiers  in  Napo- 
leon's campaigns  were  much  more  affable  and  fami- 
liar than  those  of  other  nations,  yet  the  terrible  Croa- 
tians,  Hungarians,  Mnrauans,  I'.drs.  and  Bohemians 
sought  in  va:n  to  hide  linger  their  bristling  mous- 
t  aches  a  smile  occasioned  l»y  the  sallies  of  children, 
who  placed  around  them  when,  they  had  come  M 
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conquerors  to  the  dwellings  of  their  parents  ;  wo 
have  even  seen  Cossacks  laugh  to  see  children 
brandishing  their  swords  or  pikes,  and  pretending 
to  arrest  them.  The  Spaniards  of  the  army  of  the 
Marquis  de  Komana  succeeded  wonderfully  with 
children  ;  and  it  was  touching  to  see  the  stern 
faces  of  the  Basques,  Andalusians,  or  Castilians 
soften  as  they  joined  in  the  sports  of  children, 
or  stopped  to  pat  them  on  the  head,  and  perhaps 
gave  them  images  of  saints  or  other  trifles. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  regiment  assembled 
for  the  rosary,  ti  was  always  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  little  children,  who  answered  the  prayers  with 
the  soldiers.  Who  can  explain  this  mysterious 
sympathy  between  strength  and  weakness,  valor 
and  timidity,  innocence  and  pride  ? 

This  love  of  soldiers  for  children  recalls  a 
touching  fact,  which  we  will  so  far  digress  as  to 
relate. 

During  the  first  invasions  of  the  Germans  into 
the  Tyrol,  in  1813,  an  Austrian  regiment  was 
quartered  in  the  little  town  of  Ala,  and  its  colonel 
was  billeted  on  Antonio  Pizzini,  who,  as  we  have 
seen  at  the  commencement  of  this  story,  so  hospita- 
bly entertained  the  Count  d'Almavilla. 

It  chanced  that  a  soldier  who  had  deserted  three 
times  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial, 
and  was  already  in  his  cell  with  the  chaplain  pre- 
paring for  death.  Antonio  Pizzini  had  two  sons, 
Giuseppe  and  Francesco,  charming  little  prattlers, 
who  every  day  after  dinner  came  and  sported 
merrily  around  the  Austrian  colonel,  to  his  great 
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satisfaction.  Cecc'iino,  who  was  the  youngest, 
used  lo  climb  upon  t»>e  veteran's  knee  and  play 
with  his  moustache,  while  tho  colonel  danced  him 
in  the  air  and  petted  him  with  tlie  greatest  affec- 
tion. 

Signora  Marianna,  the  children's  grandmother, 
who  was  a  most  noble  and  pious  lady,  seeing  the 
colonel's  fondness  for  the  little  ones,  determined 
to  make  use  of  it  to  savo  the  poor  deserter's  life. 
She  taught  them  their  lesson,  and  immediately 
after  dinner  left  the  dining-room.  The  two  chil- 
dren played  with  the  old  colonel,  and,  when  they 
saw  him  in  good-humor,  Cecchino  climbed  on  his 

s  and  took  him  by  the  two  cheeks. 
"  Colonel,  will  you  do  something  for  us — say, 
will  you  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  little  pets  ?"  asked  the 
colonel. 

•  Tell  us,  firs',  you  will  do  it." 
The    officer,  expecting  some  childish   request, 
answered  : 

"  Well,  I  will.  Ask  what  you  please  ;  I  will  do 
it." 

"  We  want  the  life  of  the  poer  man  who  is  to  be 
shot  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  another  thing." 

^nora  Marianna  came  in  at  this  moment  aud 
Kiid  : 

"  Colonel,  you  gave  your  word  to  the  little 
ones  ;  the  word  of  a  man  of  honor  is  none  the  less 
sicred  because  given  to  children." 

The  colo-t!    -cut  the   two  children   out  of    tho 
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room,  and  requested  the  signora  to  say  nothing 
whatever  of  what  had  passed  to  any  living  soul. 
The  next  day  the  poor  soldier  was  led  out  and 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  town  loaded 
with  chains.  The  funeral  procession  was  preceded 
by  drummers,  who  played  the  death  march.  The 
prisoner  was  surrounded  hy  a  file  of  soldiers  who 
were  to  shoot  him.  Having  reached  the  appointed 
spot,  his  eyes  were  bandaged  ;  he  was  told  to 
kneel,  and  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  give 
the  signal,  instead  of  crying,  "  Fire  !"  raising  his 
hand,  cried  : 

"  Pardon  I " 

The  joyful  surprise  and  consequent  emotion  so 
overcame  the  prisoner  that,  instead  of  rising,  he 
fell.  He  was  taken  to  his  quarters  and  had  quite 
a  serious  illness,  but  ultimately  recovered,  and 
thanked  the  two  children  who  had  saved  his  life. 

Meanwhile,  Ubaldo,  in  the  solitude  of  the  in- 
firmary, had  many  leisure  hours — the  first,  perhaps, 
since  he  had  entered  college — in  which,  far  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  military  exercises,  he  could 
enter  into  himself  and  collect  his  thoughts. 
He  could  ask  himself  if  he  were  still  the  Ubaldo 
of  two  years  before  ;  if  the  same  gentle  and  noble 
thoughts,  then  dominant  in  his  mind,  still  retained 
the  ascendancy  and  guided  him  in  the  pure,  clear 
paths  of  innocence.  He  could  examine  himself, 
and  see  if  the  germ  of  heavenly  virtues  which 
should  govern  a  faithful  Christian  soul,  and  adorn 
it  with  priceless  graces,  weresfill  alive  within  him. 
He  could  pass  his  affections  in  review,  and  see  if 
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they  still  turned  with  veneration  to  the  angel  of 
his  youth,  his  companion  in  the  paths  of  childish 
virtues,  his  sister  Irene,  who  had  emulated  him  in 
a  tender  and  ardent  love  for  the  Immaculate 
Queen  of  Heaven.  He  could  ask  himself  if  the 
image  of  his  noble  and  pious  mother  still  lm>d 
within  his  heart,  and  spoke  to  it  as  in  the  happy 
years  when  hid  soul  was  pure  and  innocent,  and 
when  the  thought  of  his  mother  was  a  balm  for 
every  woe,  a  consolation  for  every  grief,  the  inspi- 
rer  of  noble  conquests  over  his  dawning  passions, 
and  the  reward  of  every  victory  gained. 

Alas  !  poor  Ubaldo  dared  no  longer  penetrate 
the  hidden  recesses  of  his  conscience,  which  he 
would  not  now  tind  adorned  with  their  primitive 
purity.  He  would  have  found  therein  germs  of  evil, 
and  an  absence  of  that  subjection  of  the  senses  to 
reason  and  the  will  of  God.  He  would  have  found, 
indeed,  in  these  hidden  cells,  some  half-forgot' en 
remnants  of  the  old  virtues  that  used  to  adorn 
them  ;  but  the  constant  novelty  and  excitement 
which  he  found  in  his  college  life  hud  so  distracted 
his  thoughts  and  confused  his  soul  that  he  could 
not  easily  collect  the  one  nor  commune  tranquilly 
with  the  other.  Left  to  himself,  his  imagination 
ran  riot  unions  wild  visions  of  what  the  end  of  the 
year  would  brinjrhim — the  liberty  of  the  camp  and 
freedom  from  his  present  restraint. 

metimes,  however,  came  sweet  thoughts  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  the  paternal  home,  Irene 
and  his  mother  ;  the  memory  of  the  innocent  joys 
of  his  inly  years  would  swell  up  within  him  and 
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open  the  way  for  many  good  resolutions,  many 
virtuous  impulses,  and  the  light  of  God's  grace. 
Then  he  remembered  the  manifest  call  to  the  re- 
ligious state,  and  his  struggles  with  his  father. 
Whenever  this  thought  occurred  to  his  mind, 
though  his  vocation  had  changed,  it  brought  with 
it  a  sort  of  horror  of  the  cruel 'y  with  which  his 
father  had  snatched  him  away  from  so  much  cer- 
tain happiness.  He  thought  that  perchance  Irene 
would  gain  her  end  and  become  a  nun.  In  fancy 
he  saw  her  happy,  her  soul  absorbed  in  divine 
ecstasy,  praying  for  her  poor  Ubaldo,  and  per- 
haps, in  spirit,  leaving  her  cell  to  seek  her  beloved 
brother  and  say,  Ubaldo,  I  love  you.  Are  you 
happy  ?  at  peace  with  yourself  ? 

Ubaldo  received  frequent  letters  from  his  mo- 
ther, and,  though  they  advised  him  to  conquer  his 
ardent,  impetuous  nature  and  acquire  self-control, 
they  contained  mere  generalities.  Ubaldo  had 
privately  warned  her  that  some  previous  letters 
containing  pious  counsels,  and  begging  him  to  re- 
main faithful  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  had 
been  seized  by  some  of  his  companions  and  made 
the  subject  of  scoffs  and  sneers.  Besides,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  who  opened  the  pupils'  letters, 
always  tore  them  up  scornfully  if  they  contained 
any  good  advice  from  a  mother  to  a  son. 

In  the  time  of  the  empire  things  were  not  quite 
so  bad,  though  good  mothers  had  much  to  suffer 
in  this  respect.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  desired 
that  the  children  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  con- 
quered provinces  should  be  educated  for  the  army, 
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and  hence  Christain  mothers  hail  to  endure  the 
affliction  of  having  their  children  torn  from  them. 
The  ric'test  noble  families  of  Rome,  Florence, 
Turin,  Genoa,  and  other  towns  of  the  empire  were 
forced  to  send  young,  delicately-nurtured  children, 
brought  up  piously  and  virtuously,  to  be  taught  the 
profession  of  arms.  Many  of  the  Roman  princesses 
and  other  noble  ladies  left  their  sumptuous  Italian 
homes,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  France  to 
watch  over  their  children,  as  far  as  possible,  ex- 
horting them  to  remain  faithful  to  God.  Many 
of  these  young  men  were  appointed  pages  to  the 
emperor,  and  their  mothers  sought  to  keep  them  as 
they  would  have  them,  by  sending  priests,  who  had 
been  their  tutors,  to  look  after  them  in  Paris  and 
obtain  permission  as  often  as  possible  to  visit 
them. 

Ubaldo,  wounded  and  confined  to  his  bed,  could 
not  always  dispel  the  salutary  recollections  of  his 
earlier  years,  and  experienced  an  emotion  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  produce  a  good  effect  5 
but  these  bitter-sweet  memories  were  but  tran- 
sient, and  the  sound  of  a  drum  or  a  trumpet,  call- 
ing his  companions  to  any  military  exercise,  cut 
short  the  dear  and  cherished  remembrance  of  the 
l»:i-t.  Opening  his  eyes  after  a  light  sleep,  Ubaldo 
«»i'irii  6xed  them  with  pleasure  on  the  line  en- 
in^s  which  adorned  (he  walls,  representing 
luttli-sj  on  tin-  IJ'iinc.  in  Germany  or  Italy,  donated 
to  the  college  hy  diflVient  Republican  generals; 
hut  what  |»K'a-ed  him  most  was  the  picture  of 
you n ir  Bonaptrte  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  He  waa 
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filled  with  a  noble  envy  as  he  gazed  on  the  calm, 
confident,  intrepid  face  of  the  general  standing 
thus  in  face  of  the  English  batteries,  which  from 
the  heights  above  thundered  down  upon  the 
breach,  letting  fly  a  shower  of  bullets  and  shells, 
shattering  the  outworks,  killing  the  cannoneers  ut 
their  post,  and  bringing  death  and  destruction  in 
their  passage. 

One  of  the  infirmarians  in  attendance  on  Ubaldo 
was  a  cannoneer  in  service  at  the  time  of  ihe  siege 
of  Toulon.  A  bullet  had  carried  off  his  leg,  but 
the  veteran  used  the  wooden  one  that  replaced  it 
to  such  advantage,  and  walked  so  firm  and  straight, 
that  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  his  loss. 
The  brave  old  man,  seeing  Ubaldo  gazing  in  ad- 
miration at  the  picture,  cried  : 

"  Ah  !  you  should  have  seen  that  young  stripling 
rush  into  the  midst  of  us,  crying  :  *  Who  fears  to 
follow  me,  yonder  is  the  battery  of  death.'  The 
first  that  answered  to  the  call  were  riddled  by  balls, 
which  were  falling  like  hail  around  us.  Bonaparte 
seized  them  by  the  legs,  and  drew  them  out  of  the 
way  of  the  ordnance  wheels.  He  loaded  the  can- 
non, pointed,  and  discharged  it  in  less  time  than 
you  could  think.  I  stood  by  and  pointed  another. 
Others  came  up,  but  we  scarcely  got  time  to  load 
before  some  of  us  were  wounded  or  carried  off.  By 
this  time  the  heap  of  corpses  was  so  high  that  they 
served  us  for  a  rampart.  Bonaparte  stood  there 
uniejured  ;  a  ball  carried  off  the  cockade  from  his 
hat ;  another  took  part  of  the  hat  itself  ;  another 
passed  through  his  cloak  and  buried  itself  in  a 
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cannon.  We  had  three  days  of  such  terrible  fight- 
ing, and  then  came  victory,  but  not  till  I  lost  my 
leg.  Meantime,  Bonaparte  called  me  to  his  quar- 
ters after  the  first  day's  fighting,  and  made  me 
help  to  change  his  clothes  to  his  very  shirt ;  for 
every  stitch  on  him  was  blackened  with  smoke,  and 
covered  with  earth  where  the  shells  had  torn  up 
the  ground.  Then  I  gave  him  a  good  scrubbing, 
and  used  as  much  soap  as  would  wash  a  division.'' 

"It  seemed,"  said  Ubaldo,  "as  if  he  bore  a 
charmed  life  ;  the  bullets  and  shells  appeared  to 
have  avoided  touching  him  through  courtesy." 

"And  this  is  nothing,"  said  another  grenadier 
who  was  in  the  room,  "  to  the  dangers  this  hero 
passed  through  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  the  passage 
of  the  Mincio,  Valeggio,  or  other  places  on  tho 
Adige.  I  shall  never  forget  the  3d  of  September, 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Roveredo,  when  Bonaparte, 
with  his  Massena  legions,  crossed  the  gorges  of  the 
Tyrol  like  a  whirlwind  to  ensconce  himself  in  the 
passes  of  Serravalle.  We  reached  the  little  town 
\la,  and,  wanting  to  reconnoitre  from  some  emi- 
nence the  Austrians  who  were  encamped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  he  climbed  to  Villatta. 
Ai.er  his  day  of  fatigue  Bonaparte  was  <jui  r 
hausti-d,  and  it  seemed  impossible  tons  h.mlened 
old  stagers  that  this  young,  frail,  and  delicate 
iiiiLr,  wiih  his  white  face,  could  endure  such 
hardships.  11  oroing  up,  his  hands  behind 

.  kvhirh  was  a  habit  of  his,  when  he  eame 
to  a  house  with  a  little  garden  round  it.  II--  f<  It 
a  strong  im -lina'  i»n  to  vomit,  and,  leaning  his  1 
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against  a  pillar  of  the  porch,  was  in  the  act  of  so 
doing.  At  this  moment  a  German  soldier, 
who  had  got  separated  from  his  comrades,  was 
coming  down  the  mountain,  jumping  over  hedges 
and  little  walls,  running  the  greatest  risk  to  cross 
the  stream  and  get  safe  in  the  ranks.  This  man, 
in  climbing  over  n.  wall  which  chanced  to  he  that 
enclosing  the  little  garden,  saw  a  French  general 
with  his  back  turned  to  him,  and  in  an  a;titude 
anything  but  heroic.  He  got  on  his  feet,  took 
aim,  and  fired.  Tlie  distance  was  short,  not  more 
than  a  dozen  pace?,  and  Bonaparte's  life  wasn't 
worth  a  sou  ;  but  his  lucky  star  again  interposed— 
the  ball  grazed  his  temple,  fell  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet.  Bonaparte  never  even  raised  his  head  to 
see  whence  the  ball  came,  but  we  who  followed 
him,  alarmed  at  the  report,  ran  to  the  spot  and 
saw  the  German  just  escaping  into  the  enemy's 
lines."  * 

"That  was  fine,"  said  a  one-eyed  corporal  who 
sat  near,  "but  I  think  the  greatest  prodigy  Bona- 
parte ever  performed  was  during  that  terrible  fight 
at  the  bridge  of  Arcole.  Sixty  pieces  of  cannon 
were  panted  at  the  bridge,  and  thundered  down 
their  fearful  volleys.  We  grenadiers  had  come  up 
to  carry  the  bridge  by  assault;  but,  in  face  of  such 


*  This  anecdote  was  related  to  the  author  by  an  eye-witness, 
and  happened  near  the  Marchesini  villa.  The  shot  was  fired 
at  a  few  paces  off.  The  finger  of  God  is  manifest  in  this 
event.  He  wished  to  preserve  this  man  to  carry  out  the  in- 
scrutable designs  of  his  providence.  A  friend  of  toe  author's 
saw  the  place,  and  leaned  his  head  against  the  identical  pillar. 
That  night  Bonaparte  lodged  with  the  Pizzinis,  in  whose  manor 
Bonaparte's  room  is  still  shown. 
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caiinoiiiuling,  we  turned  back  dismayed.  Bona- 
parte snatched  the  flag  from  the  hands  of  thecolor- 
bearcr,  and,  waving  it,  over  his  head,  cried  :  l  Sol- 
diers, arc  you  not,  the  heroes  of  Lodi  ?  Follow  me.' 
And  he  rushed  upon  the  bridge  like  a  lion.  Luunes, 
with  the  whole  staff,  followed  close  upon  his  heels, 
and  we  rushed  on  to  the  charge  with  the  fury  of 
panthers.  A  shower  of  shells  and  bullets  came 
down  and  made  havoc  among  us.  Lannes  got 
three  wounds;  Muiron,  who  had  stood  as  a  ram- 
part before  Bonaparte  at  Toulon,  fell  dead  at  his 
feet  ;  staff,  dragoons,  grenadiers,  all  were  cut 
down  like  chaff,  but  Bonaparte,  as  secure  as  if  he 
had  been  behind  a  wall,  had  not  got  a  scratc'i.  He 
stood  there  calmly,  but  the  flag  that  he  bore  was 
pierced  with  bullets.  I  believe  he  bears  a  charm, 
and  that  bullets  can  pass  through  him  without  in- 
juring him.  I  was  far  behind  him,  and  one  of 
those  cursed  balls  took  the  eye  out  of  me  clean  and 
clever." 

"  I  saw,"  said  another,  "  a  better  thing  than 
that.  I  was  hidden  behind  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the 
roadside,  aiming  at  some  Croatiaus  who  had  en- 
trenched themselves  in  a  house  and  were  singling 
out  the  biggest  birds  for  their  shot.  I  saw  that 
they  had  singled  out  Bonaparte,  who  had  rushed 
alone  into  the  midst  of  their  troops.  I  was  sure 
that  he  would  certainly  have  been  shot  or  taken 
prisoner;  hut,  .seeing  a  riderless  horse,  ho  sprang 
upon  In  he  command  to  reinforce 

a  battery  ;ii  the  ...  i  of  the  bridge.     A  show,  r 

of  balU  killed  the  horse,  which  fell  under  him.    lie 
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sprang  to  his  feet,  caught  a  frightened  horse  that 
was  running  at  full  speed,  leaped  into- the  saddle, 
and  was  galloping  towards  the  ranks  when  a  se- 
cond shot  killed  the  horse  and  threw  Bonaparte 
again  to  the  ground.  Bonaparte  again  sprang  up, 
seized  a  third  charger,  and  the  third  soon  fell  dead 
under  him." 

"  And  he  remained  unhurt," cried  Ubaldo,  "and 
not  even  wounded  ?  It  seems  as  if  death  ap- 
proaches him  and  then  turns  in  affright  and  leaves 
him  untouched." 

"That  is  not  all,"  said  the  grenadier.  "Bona- 
parte seemed  to  grow  bolder  and  bolder  as  the  dan- 
ger increased.  Seeing  that  his  men  were  ready  to 
charge,  he  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  bridge 
and  leaped  like  a  stag  over  the  barricades,  followed 
by  his  grenadiers  in  close  columns.  When  they 
had  reached  the  cen  re  of  the  bridge  a  bomb  burst, 
dispersing  the  columns,  a  mere  remnant  of  which 
escaped  by  taking  shelter  behind  a  rampart  formed 
of  the  corpses  of  their  comrades.  Bonaparte  had 
been  driven  back  to  the  edge  of  some  marshy 
ground  ;  lie  stepped  upon  it,  and  he  sank  up  to  his 
waist.  He  tried  to  extricate  himself,  but  the  more 
violent  his  efforts  the  deepsr  he  sank.  Then  he 
threw  up  his  arms  and  shouted  for  help.  Generals 
Belliard  and  Vignol  cried,  'We  must  save  the 
general,"  and  rode  at  full  gallop  to  the  spot.  They 
seized  him  by  the  arms,  dragged  him  out,  and,  as  the 
dragoons  had  ridden  up,  they  passed  him  from  horse 
to  horse  till  he  was  on  solid  ground.  Then  he  led 
the  assault  as  before,  and  won  that  glorious  day." 
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"  What  almost  incredible  marvels  ! ''  cried  Ubaldo 
in  amazement;  '•  and  you  tell  them  well,  grena- 
dier. In  such  cases,  though,  courage,  wisdom, 
forethought  go  for  nothing.  It  is  a  heavenly 
power  which  alone  preserves  him  in  the  midst  of 
carnage.  Every  one  around  him  falls,  and  he  alone 
remains  unhurt." 

"  And  always  remains  so,''  replied  the  lame  can- 
noneer, striking  his  wooden  leg  upon  the  ground. 
'•'At  Caldero,  Montebello,  Bassano,  in  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  Adige,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  shower  of  balls  and  projectiles  without  a  single 
scratch.  The  battery  which  he  faced  at  Rivoli 
aimed  at  him  and  killed  all  around  him  except 
himself.  He  stood  firm  and  immovable  amid  the 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  like  an  oak  which  stands 
alone  when  an  entire  forest  has  been  uprooted  by 
the  terrible  fury  of  the  tempestuous  winds,  and 
when  terrible  destruction,  caused  by  the  furious 
struggle  of  contending  elements,  is  raging  every- 
where." 

Ubaldo  listened  with  admiration  to  the  tales  of 
these  old  soldiers,  and  his  imagination  was  full  of 
the  valor  and  genius  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  at  that 
time  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  permission  to 
go  into  Egypt  and  learn  the  art  of  war  from  that 
conqueror  of  nations.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  returned  to  Paris,  and 
found  that  the  a  flairs  of  Germany  and  Italy  had 
i  so  badly  managed  in  hi-  absence  that  the  re- 
jmlilir  hud  lost  almost  all  that  he  had  gained  in  so 
many  battles. 
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One  morning  when  Ubaldo,  who^c  leg  was  nearly 
well,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  infirmary  on 
crutches,  two  veterans  came  in  with  the  great  tid- 
ings of  the  scenes  that  had  taken  place  at  the  Di- 
rectory, of  the  triumph  of  Bonaparte  and  Lis  CJL- 
sulate,  at  which  Ubaldo  was  much  delighted,  and 
hoped  that  the  general  would  make  anoiher  cam- 
paign in  I  aly,  so  that  when  he  had  received  his 
commission  he  might  make  his  first  campaign 
under  him.  The  grenadiers,  for  answer,  began  to 
speak  of  the  pillage  of  churches  and  convents  there 
in  which  they  had  once  taken  prominent  part. 
Ubaldo  trembled  with  sorrow  and  indignation  at 
these  accounts  of  the  sacrileges  committed  in  his 
unhappy  country,  thus  insulted  and  despoiled  by 
strangers. 

Nowadays  it  is  no  longer  strangers  who  despoil 
her,  but  her  own  unnatural  children,  w'.io  cry  out 
for  freedom,  and,  to  make  her  free,  rob  her,  deprive 
her  of  her  ancient  and  cherished  religion,  and  slay 
one-third  at  least  of  her  citizens.  May  God  en- 
lighten them,  and  may  he  in  his  infinite  mercy 
protect  and  defend  us  all  ! 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

THE   ARBOR. 

AMONG  the  dark,  clustering  foliage  of  a  little 
wood,  the  green  depths  of  which  were  watered  by  a 
little  rivulet  and  enlivened  by  the  sparkle  and  gush 
of  a  fountain,  stretched  a  beautiful  and  mossy 
knoll,  like  H  dark  green  carpet  dotted  with  daisies 
or  wild-flowers  of  various  hue.  Here  the  interlac- 
ing boughs  of  the  trees  formed  a  little  arbor  of 
verdure.  It  had  a  marble  floor,  a  granite  table, 
and  a  marble  bench,  over  the  back  of  which  in 
luxuriant  mas  es  climbed  the  delicate  tendrils  of 
the  passion-flower.  Two  beautiful,  snow-white  ca- 
mellias stood  like  watchful  sentinels  at  the  entrance 
<f  this  solitary  place,  their  fair  forms  mirrored  in 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  fountain. 

It  WHS  evening,  and  the  setting  sun  had  sent  one 
of  its  last  stray  beams  through  t!ie  interstices  of  tin4 
trees  ;  it  fell  in  gleams  of  soft  purple  or  in  streaks 
of  blood-red  light  <>\er  the  grass  of  I  he  meadow,  and 
cast  tongues  of  hong  11. um-  on  the  H  very  waters 
of  the  brook.  A  la  ly  advanced  towards  the  arbor  ; 
phe  was  scarcely  of  middle  age,  but  pale,  slender, 
and  \y  ahsoru-d  in  painful  thoughts,  bear- 
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inconsolable  sorrow.  She  might  have  been  a  mother 
coming  to  weep  over  the  grief  of  an  only  son  ;  a 
wife  to  mourn  beside  the  ashes  of  her  young  hus- 
band when  the  waning  day  was  bidding  its  farewell 
to  earth,  and  murmur  a  prayer  for  his  eternal  re- 
pose, mingled  wi^h  a  sob. 

The  lady  entered  the  green  retreat,  and,  drawing 
her  dress  close  around  her  to  pass  between  the  table 
and  the  bench,  sat  down  about  the  middle  of  the 
summer-house.  The  motion  of  her  lips  showed 
that  she  was  praying.  As  she  prayed  she  opened  a 
black  velvet  purse  and  took  out  a  case  of  rtd 
morocco,  edged  with  gold  and  in  the  form  of  a 
little  book.  She  opened  the  case  with  a  sigh,  and, 
placing  it  on  the  granite  table  before  her,  gazed 
upon  it  sadly.  On  one  side  of  it  was  the  portrait 
of  a  handi3.>me  boy  with  bright,  sparkling  eyes; 
on  the  other  a  charming  little  girl  with  waving 
hair  and  a  face  as  pure  and  sweet  as  an  angel. 
Around  these  portraits  two  curls  of  hair  were  pret- 
tily arranged  to  form  the  initials  of  two  names. 

The  lady  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  these  por- 
traits of  her  cherished  ones,  and  as  she  gazed  she 
grew  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  seemed  to  breathe 
forth  her  whole  soul  in  deep  sighs.  She  kissed 
them,  one  after  the  other,  ardently  and  affection- 
ately. Then  she  rose,  but  sank  again  upon  (he 
bench,  and  leaned  back  till  the  passion-flower 
crowned  her  head  and  face  with  its  melancholy 
tendrils  ;  there  was  something  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing in  the  sight  of  these  pale,  colorless  blossoms 
falling  on  her  pallid  cheeks,  harmonizing  as  they  did 
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with  her  voiceless  grief.  She  remained  thus  for 
some  time,  as  it  were  exhausted,  her  eyes  half 
closed,  and  abundant  tears  finding  their  way  down 
her  quiet  face,  and  even  falling  over  her  palpitating 
heart. 

In  the  trees  and  shrubs  around  her,  innumerable 
little  songsters  were  chanting  their  evening  hymn — 
the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  trilling  in  harmoni- 
ous cadences,  and  the  nightingale  lending  its  sweet 
and  amorous  melody  to  the  strain ;  buf  their  songs 
had  no  power  to  calm  the  mourner's  grief,  nor  did 
she  heed  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  evening  wind, 
nor  the  beauty  of  the  waning  sun,  that  cast  its  rays 
over  the  sparkling  waters  and  showed  the  fair  re- 
flection they  had  caught  of  the  waxeu-like  camellias 
that  drooped  upon  their  edge.  The  silence,  the 
solitude,  the  hushed  repose  of  the  piace  and  hour, 
seemed  to  increase  her  pain,  and  she  moaned 
aloud  : 

"Jesus  !  .  .  .  Jesus  !  ...  My  God  !" 

The  utterance  of  this  sacred  name  seemed  to  calm 
her,  and,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  prayed  : 

"  Thou  seest,  0  my  Jesus  !  thou  knowest  how 
full  of  misery  and  bitterness  is  my  heart.  Dear 
Lord,  have  pity  on  my  weakness.  Console  me  in 
my  pain.  Pour  but  one  drop  of  thy  divine  conso- 
lation into  my  tortured  soul,  that  so  long  has  suf- 
fered without  respite.  I  usk  it  by  the  sorrows  of 
the  heart  of  Mary,  thy  Mother,  when  thon  wert 
hidden  from  her  sight  in  the  sepulchre,  and  she 
was  left  desolate  and  inconsolable.  Thou  alone, 
0  my  God  !  canst  console  my  solitude,  granting 
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me  more  than  my  children,  more  than  all  earthly 
joys — thy  love  and  grace,  which  will  give  me 
strength  to  suffer." 

While  this  afflicted  soul  thus  raised  her  heart  in 
prayer,  a  young  girl,  with  a  charming  face  and  a 
simple  and  modest  department,  came  silently 
through  the  wood  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
arbor.  Before  entering  she  plucked  a  camellia, 
surrounded  by  its  dark  green  leaves.  When  she 
perceived  the  lady  she  cried  : 

"I  am  so  glad  to  find  you.  I  looked  in  the 
orchard,  at  the  benches  under  the  cherry-trees, 
where  you  often  go  at  this  hour,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
where ;  but  you  have  been  a  herm't  to-dny.  I  was 
waiting  for  you  to  go  for  a  walk  ;  but  if  you  do  not 
want  to  go,  never  mind — I  only  wanted  to  accom- 
pany you  in  case  you  di  1.  You  are  pale,  and  your 
eyes  are  red.  Tell  me,  have  you  been  crying  ?" 

"Ye?,  dear,"  said  the  lady;  "and  you  must 
pardon  my  impoliteness  in  leaving  you.  DJ  not 
attribute  it  to  any  want  of  affection  But  to-day 
my  heart  has  been  oppressed.  I  felt  that  I  must 
be  alone.  You  will  forgive  me,  then,  sweet  friend, 
will  you  not  ?  It  is  three  years  to-day  since  my 
husband  announced  his  cruel  determination  of 
taking  away  niy  son  ;  and  on  this  day  a  year  ago 
my  daughter  left  me  to  become  a  nun." 

"What  !  to-day  ?  My  God  !  how  quickly  time 
flies." 

"It  flies,  but  full  of  sorrow  and  bitterness 
to  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  three  children,"  said 
the  poor  mourner,  bursting  into  teais. 
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The  reader  has  doubtless  before  ibis  recognized 
in  ibis  disolate  mother  the  Countess  Virginia. 
The  }oung  girl  who  enttred  the  arbor  was  Lida, 
who,  on  the  departure  of  the  Sardinian  court  into 
a  long  and  soirowful  exile,  could  no  longer  remain 
with  the  Duchesse  dc  Chablais,  but  had  stayed  in 
Turin  to  execute  secret  and  delicate  missions  for 
her  royal  mistress  and  the  princes.  They  found  in 
her  a  surer  and  more  active  agent  than  a  man, 
who  would  have  been  under  suspicion  and  con- 
stantly watched  by  their  enemies.  Under  pretence 
of  remaining  with  her  parents,  Lida  lived  peace- 
ably amid  the  agita'ions  which  disturbed  Pied- 
mont, and  spent  as  much  of  her  time  as  possible 
with  the  Countess  Virginia.  For  more  than  a 
month  she  had  been  staying  with  her  friend  in  the 
delightful  retreat  of  San  Roberto,  once  the  favorite 
villa  of  the  old  marquis,  near  the  territory  of  Ivrea, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  She  lived  there 
almost  alone,  far  from  the  painful  scenes  that  had 
wrung  her  heart,  and  together  they  spent  their  days 
in  pious  reading,  prayer,  and  various  feminine  em- 
ployments, often  deploring  the  misfortunes  of  the 
royal  family  of  Savoy  and  praying  for  them. 

Li  la  sat  down  beside  (lie  countess  and  gently 
caressed  her  hand.  She  sought  to  console  that 
maternal  heart  by  the  sweetness  of  her  friendship  ; 
but  all  human  consolation  was  insufficient  to  Vir- 
ginia. For  sorrows  like  hers  there  is  no  remedy  but 
the  grace  of  the  Lord,  which  he  so  lovingly  grants 
to  all  who  ask  it  with  entire  confidence  and  blind 
submission. 
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"Ah  !  Lida,"  cried  the  countess,  "  why  should  I 
dry  my  tears  ?  They  are  the  only  friends  that  re- 
main to  me.  All  that  my  heart  held  dear  has  been 
snatched  from  me.  My  maternal  joys  are  for  ever 
departed.  Poor  Lauretta  !  the  hapless  victim  of  a 
godless  education,  brought  up  without  the  love  of 
Jesus,  the  delight  of  hearts,  the  strength  of  minds, 
the  victory  in  stmggles  with  awakening  passions, 
and  the  crown  and  reward  of  all  noble  achievements 
—poor  Lauretta  has  fallen  into  the  snare  of  a  vil- 
lain, and  is  torn  from  me  for  ever.  If  I  even  knew 
where  she  was  dragging  out  her  existence  in  tiars 
and  remorse,  I  could  better  endure  her  absence." 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  Lida,  "that  no  trace  has 
been  found  of  her  ?  Yet  the  count  has  been  twice 
at  Paris  and  sought  her  everywhere.  Poor  Lau- 
retta, with  her  proud  and  reserved  nature,  would, 
I  fear,  die  of  hunger  rather  than  humiliate  herself 
before  her  parents." 

"  But  imagine,  Lida,  what  privations,  what  sor- 
row, what  ill-treatment  she  is  probably  enduring  in 
silence.  God  knows  where  her  wretched  husband 
has  dragged  her.  A  horrible  fear  at  times  assails 
me  that,  driven  to  desperation,  she  might  resort  to 
some  terrible  mode  of  delivering  herself  from  mis- 
ery. This  thought  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  The 
story  of  human  perversity  is  so  old,  yet  ever  new. 
There  is  no  town  or  village  that  has  not  its  story 
of  a  young  girl  deceived,  abandoned,  and  driven 
by  despair  to  some  deed  of  which  the  very  thought 
makes  me  shudder.  Sometimes  I  see,  her  in  ima- 
gination, beaten,  ill-treated,  taunted  by  her  un- 
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worthy  deceiver  ;  or  again,  in  a  miserable  but, 
deprived  of  all  necessaries,  covered  with  rags,  sleep- 
ing upon  straw,  and  surrounded  by  two  or  three 
little  creatures  crying  for  food  ;  or  again  I  see  my 
poor  child  begging  for  bread  at  the  corner  of  a 
street — she,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  having 
to  bear  the  insolent  and  mocking  glances  of  the 
libertine,  or  the  cold  charity  of  a  passer-by  who 
throws  here. coin  with  some  word  of  reproof  or  a 
sarcasm.  I  behold  her,  burning  with  fever,  on  a 
handful  of  straw  or  in  the  ward  of  an  hospital, 
without  a  living  soul  to  speak  kindly  to  her  or  caro 
for  her.  Ah  !  Lida,  you  cannot  know  the  anguish 
of  a  mother's  heart." 

"  But  these,  dear  countess,  are,  after  all,  but  im- 
aginary evils  ;  none  of  these  things  may  have  hap- 
pened to  her.  Her  husband  loved  her  very  much. 
She  is  handsome,  graceful,  and  has  the  art  of  mak- 
ing herself  loved.  She  brought  him  a  dowry  which 
will  enable  them  to  live  well.  Perhaps,  though, 
as  the  c  >unt  has  not  been  able  to  hear  of  them, 
they  may  have  gone  to  America,  or  purchased  a 
home  for  ilumselves  at  San  Domingo  or  Martin- 
i«|iic.  win  re,  surrounded  by  her  sugar  or  cotton 
plantations,  she  may  be  living  in  comfort,  and  even 
luxury.'' 

"Ahl  Lida,  it  would  be  little  c  >mfort  to  think 
of  her  as  the  mistress  of  negro  slaves,  who  are  bea- 
ten and  lashed  for  the  slightest  offence.  Such  a 
life  would  in  ikr  lirr  cruel  and  pitiless,  without 
heart,  without  compassion  for  her  fellow-beings. 
Bather  would  I  think  of  her  as  poor  than  as  the 
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persecutor  of  the  hapless  creatures  who  toil  on 
those  plantations.  Perchance  her  cruel  husband 
has  become  a  pirate,  as  so  many  lawless  Europeans 
do  nowadays,  and  that  Lauretta  is  living  on  board 
his  vessel,  where  she  is  in  constant  danger  of  being 
killed  or  captured  by  the  English." 

"  Ah  !  dear  countess,  do  not  think  of  such  things. 
Rather  turn  your  thoughts  towards  Irene,  whom 
you  know  to  be  happy  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  gardens  of  her  heavenly  Spouse,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  sublime  works  of  charity.  Is 
it  long  since  you  heard  from  her  ?  " 

"  Not  very  long.  She  blesses  Grod  unceasing- 
ly for  having  called  her  to  so  noble  and  sublime 
a  state.  She  assures  me  that  she  treads  the  wards 
and  corridors  of  the  hospital  with  a  lighter  and 
happier  step  than  she  could  ever  have  trodden  the 
stately  halls  of  worldlings,  or  mingled  in  the  dance 
at  their  sumptuous  entertainments.  I  envy  that 
dear  child  ;  but  she  has  left  me  alone  and  desolate. 
It  would  have  been  such  comfort  to  have  her  with 
me.  Yet  it  grieved  me  to  see  her  suffer  with  such 
fortitude  her  father's  stern  opposition  to  the  hap- 
piness which  she  craved." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  countess,  I  was  never 
more  surprised  than  when  I  saw  that  the  count, 
after  such  long  resistance  and  so  many  stern  re- 
fusals by  which  he  tried  that  lovely  sou',  had  at 
last  consen'ed,  and  brought  her  himself  to  the 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Paris,  where  she 
longed  to  be." 

"Ah  !  dear  Lida,  Edward  had  reasons  for  that. 
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You  know  he  refused  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Marmora,  the  entreaties  of  many 
noble  ladies,  and  the  advice  of  our  best  friends,  all 
of  whom  siw  that  Irene  was  pining  sway  with 
giief.  Well,  what  these  solicitations,  so  rudely  re- 
pulsed, could  not  obtain,  Edward's  hatred  for  me 
ami  his  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  Irene's  dowry, 
effected.  lie  saw  with  anger  that  I  gave  my 
full  consent  to  my  daughter's  vocation,  and  en- 
couraged her  to  persevere  in  her  intention.  In 
fact,  he  openly  said  that  hut' for  me  she  would 
goon  have  forgotten  it.  However,  seeing  that  we 
were  c  >nstantiy  at  church  together,  received  the 
sacraments  together,  and  that  I  was  happy  in  her 
society,  although  d<  privcd  of  my  other  children, 
he  determined  i<>  end  the  matter.  One  day  he  had 
been  particularly  tormented  by  his  debts,  and  the 
thought  Occurred  to  him  that  he  would  give  me  an- 
other panf,  and  at  the  same  time  use  his  daughter's 
dowry  to  pay  these  debt?.  That  evening,  having 
managed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me  on  some  trifling 
pretext,  he  suddenly  rose  from  the  table,  and,  strik- 
ing it  angrily  with  his  fist,  cried  : 

44  *  We  will  end  this  work  at  oricc.  Come  here, 
Irpne  !  You  really  wish  to  be  a  nun  ?  Then,  in 
the  devil's  name,  be  one  at  once.  Yon  must  sign 
a  document  by  which,  when  I  have  p-iid  for  v»ur 
trousseau  and  your  board  during  the  no\itiate, 
you  renounce  all  claim  to  your  father's  fortune.' 

"  Toor  In  nc,  Veiog  his  I'.iee  swollen  with  rage, 
tl  r.  u  ben  If  on  her  knees  before  him,  and,  kissing 
his  Land  j  >yfully,  eiit  d  : 
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"  Oh  !  thank  you,  dear  papa  ;  all  that  I  have  is 
yours.  I  only  want  your  blessing,  and  I  will  be 
the  richest  girl  in  Turin." 

"Would  you  believe  it,  Lida,  at  this  generous 
outburst  Edward  trembled  ;  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  and,  gently  repulsing  Irene,  he  hastened  to 
his  room,  leaving  her  on  her  knees.  Next  morning 
I  called  Irene  to  my  dressing-room,  and  said  : 

"  'My  child,  thank  God,  who  sometimes  makes 
use  of  human  passions  to  attain  his  end.  You 
have  witnessed  many  scenes  such  as  that  last  night; 
yet  that  was  the  instrument  of  which  God  made 
use  to  accomplish  his  holy  will  in  your  regard. 
Let  us  bless  the  Lord.  You  must  write  out  the 
document  of  which  your  father  spoke  ;  then  take  it 
to  his  study  and  say  cheerfully  :  '  Here,  dear 
papa,  is  the  paper  you  asked  me  for  yesterday  even- 
ing ;  may  I  write  to  Sister  Rosalie  to-day  ? '  Then 
you  will  see  what  he  says.' 

"  Irene  did  as  I  told  her,  and  with  such  success 
that  Edward  told  her  she  might  write,  that  he 
would  take  her  to  Paris  himself,  and  that,  if  Ubal- 
do had  returned  from  the  camp,  they  would  pay 
him  a  vi.-it.  Two  months  after  they  departed, 
and  I  was  left  alone,  deserted,  to  weep  over  the  ab- 
sence of  my  children.  I  envy  Irene  her  iot ;  but 
Ubaldo — my  poor  Ubaldo  ! " 

"  Belfeve  me,  dear  countess,"  said  Lida,  "  if  God 
had  willed  that  he  should  be  a  religious,  he  would 
have  ordered  his  destiny  in  a  different  manner  ; 
for  no  one  can  resist  the  divine  will." 

"  Yet,  my  friend,  God  has  said  :  Resist  not  my 
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will,  if  you  would  be  happy  !  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  God  treats  us  as  a  loving  father,  who  counsels, 
reprimands,  and  even  threatens  his  eldest  son,  but, 
acknowledging  him  to  be  the  master  of  his  own 
actions,  leaves  him  free  to  follow  his  will.  God 
called  Ubaldo  to  the  religious  state  ;  but  he  per- 
mitted that  his  father  should  abuse  the  authority 
given  him,  to  turn  him  from  his  pious  design. 
Who  can  penetrate  the  inscrutable  abysses  of  the 
divine  will  ?  The  fact  is  that  Ubaldo  has  not  re- 
sponded to  the  heavenly  Call ;  am]  has  he  even  kept 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  whom,  as  a  child,  he  bved 
with  so  tender  a  love,  and  whom  he  served  in  the  in- 
nocence of  his  soul  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  will  ? 
Ah !  Lida,  1  have  terrible  doubts.  His  letters  for 
some  time  past  have  an  alloy  of  worldliness,  a  free, 
philosophic  tone,  a  soldierly  swagger,  totally  foreign 
to  all  gentle  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  and  under 
that  swagger  I  can  perceive  an  icy  indifference,  not 
to  his  mother — that  I  cannot  believe — but  to  the 
piety  that  used  to  glow  so  ardently  within  his 
young  breast.  If  such  be  the  case — which  I  have 
every  reason  to  fear — what  will  it  avail  me,  dear 
friend,  that  I  have  tried  to  bring  him  up  with  such 
care  and  solicitude  ?  To  what  end  have  been  all  tho 
tears  which  I  shed  at  my  husband's  persecution  ?" 
"  But  after  all,  countess,  a  soldier  cannot  bo  so 
timid  01  over-particular.  Each  state  has  its  lan- 
tl  manner,  .m<l  <  very  one  must  sustain 
his  position  in  the  world.  A  monk  should  !».•  nuvk 
and  humble  in  his  speech  and  bearing  ;  a  soldier 
n  ..lute  and  martial." 
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"  Yes,  dear  Lida,  but  under  that  resolute  and 
manly  bearing  soldiers  should  possess  a  soul  he- 
roically Christian  ;  a  heart  in  which  piety  reigns 
supreme,  which  detests  vice,  flics  vengeance,  par- 
dons offences,  and  is  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  his  enemy.  In  that  brave  heart  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  devotion  to  Mary  may  find  shel- 
ter, and  a  courage  which  will  enable  the  soldier  to 
confess,  if  need  be,  in  presence  of  the  whole  world, 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  known  many 
valiant  officers  who,  wearing  the  epaulettes  of 
captain,  colonel,  or  general,  have  not  blushed  to 
kneel  among  a  crowd  of  women  at  the  confessional, 
and  laying  aside  their  swords  approach  the  Loly 
table  and  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord  with  the 
greatest  humility.  Then,  resuming  tLeir  invincible 
weapons,  they  have  laughed  at  the  surprise  or  at 
the  scoffs  of  unbelievers,  and  gone  forth  to  do  bat- 
tle against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  And 
these  very  men  were  seen  to  fight  like  lions  at  Saor- 
gio,  Tenda,  and  Rauss,  when  many  Voltaireans  hid 
themselves  or  took  to  their  heels.  So,  my  dear 
friend,  you  see  what  I  wish  Ubaldo  to  be — not  a 
bigot,  not  constantly  on  his  knees,  but  a  pure, 
frank,  loyal  Christian  and  a  valiant  soldier  ;  these 
two  things  are  compatible,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  SS.  Sebastian,  Eustace,  and  Maurice,  who 
obtained  the  glorious  crown  of  martyr Jora." 

"  Well,  countess,  you  have  brought  Ubaldo  up  so 
piously  that  he  will  doubtless  preserve  the  senti- 
ments of  a  Christian  under  the  uniform  of  a  sol- 
dier." 
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"God  grant  it  may  be  so.  But  the  colleges  of 
the  republic,  far  from  inspiring  piety,  abhor  it  and 
make  war  on  it  to  the  last  degree.  If  they  find 
any  trace  of  it  in  their  pupils,  they  give  him  neither 
rest  nor  peace.  Ah  !  poor  Ubaldo." 

"And  Irene,"  said  Lida,  to  tara  the  current  of 
the  counters'  thoughts.  "Is  she  content  with  her 
new  state  of  lifj?  I  suppose  so;  but  I  always 
thought  she  was  better  suited  to  bo  a  Poor  Clare  or 
Salesiun  than  a  daughter  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
She  is  so  frail,  so  pretty,  so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so 
eh  inning  !  She  has  such  a  sensitive  heart,  a  mind 
so  lofty,  yet  so  timid  and  reserved  that  I  sh)uKJ 
fancy  her  fitted  for  the  calm  and  retired  life  of  the 
cloister  rather  than  for  that  of  the  Sis  eis  of  Cha- 
rity, who  aro  truly  the  Amazons  of  the  Cross,  mas- 
culine in  their  strength  and  courage;  their  will  is 
so  firm,  resolute,  and  valiant,  their  thoughts  so 
high  and  sub'ime,  fieir  hearts  so  generous,  mag- 
nuuimou-,  and  unconquerable,  that  few,  if  any, 
soldiers  could  endure  what  those  noble  heroines  of 
C  .nst  constantly  undergo.  They  pass  days  and 
niirhts  in  the  sickening  air  of  hospitals,  surround- 
ed by  suffering  and  misery  and  all  the  infirmiliea 
of  our  human  bodies.  They  go  from  prison  to 
prison,  and  hold  communion  with  hardened 
wretches  who,  enclosed  behind  iron  bars,  groan 
and  lament  in  tin-  darkness  of  despair;  those 
chaste  ears  often  polluted  by  t^io  vo:ce  of  mur- 
der, n,  t  i. •-.  en,  <>r  oir-nded  by  obscene 
or  bl:isp>mous  language  of  wretched  criminals. 
These  angels  of  charity  strive  like  a  ray  of  tun- 
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light  amid  this  darkness,  and  without  tarnishing 
in  the  least  their  resplendent  light.  They  enter 
the  prisons  with  an  air  so  seraphic,  so  heavenly, 
that  they  gain  dominion  over  the  most  depraved 
souls ;  bold  and  insolent  eyes  that  audaciously 
confronted  judges  and  jailers  are  lowered  before 
them.  I  cannot  imagine  cur  little  Irene  among 
the  sad  and  terrible  scenes  whither  her  arduous 
vocation  will  lead  her  during  the  whole  of  a  life 
which,  as  she  is  still  young,  will  probably,  with 
God's  help,  be  long." 

"Do  not  fear  for  her,  Lida.  Irene,  with  the 
tender,  gentle  heart,  has  become  a  heroine  by  the 
grace  of  God,  who  has  given  her  strength  of  body 
and  soul.  I  am  told  I  would  scarcely  recognize 
the  frail  little  girl  that  left  home  a  year  ago.  Her 
active  life,  peace  of  heart,  the  strength  of  her  di- 
vine vocation,  have  so  operated  that  she  has  grown 
taller  and  stouter,  and  looks  so  fresh  and  content- 
ed that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  her.  People  tell  me 
she  has  acquired  such  a  firm,  quick  step,  a  manner 
at  once  so  modest  and  imposing,  that  she  com- 
mands bolh  confidence  and  respect  in  prison  and 
hospital.  Sister  Rosalie  wrote  me  that  at  first  her 
tender  and  compassionate  heart  failed  her  at  sight 
of  wounds  or  blood,  and  she  was  often  seized  with 
trembling,  cold  sweats,  or  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
which  forced  her  to  turn  away.  She  wis  always 
like  that.  I  remember  if  fowl  or  poultry  were 
killed  in  her  presence  she  would  faint  away.  But 
now  she  can  use  the  lancet  herself,  apply  leeches, 
and  dress  sores  with  the  courage  of  a  lion.  God 
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always  assists  those  who  trutt  in  him.  lie  changes 
their  hearts,  gives  strength  to  the  weak  and  cou- 
rage to  feeble  and  timid  souls.  Sister  Rosalie  as- 
sures me  that  God  has  given  Irene  this  exiraorJi- 
n:iry  strength  because  of  a  heroic  v'ctory  over  her- 
self, which  she  gained  for  love  for  him.  When 
sho  felt  this  disgust  at  the  sight  of  blood  or 
wounds,  the  superior  always  told  her  that  the  cha- 
rity of  God  is  most  forcibly  shown  in  Lis  spouses 
when  they  conquer  themselves,  and  that  every  vic- 
tory, (ven  the  slightest,  gained  over  themselves 
will  add  new  jewels  to  their  immortal  crown. 
Irene,  an::cyed  at  her  own  repugnance  to  these 
1asks,  b'gged  God  to  assist  her  in  overoming  it. 
But  I  have  Sister  Rosalie's  letter  here,  Lida,  and 
will  read  you  what  she  says  : 

"  '  COUNTESS:  Our  Irene  is  an  angel.     I  can  be- 

sto\v  no  other  name   upon  this  heroic  novice,  *ho 

is  more  than  woman.     One  morning,  after  the  visit 

of  the   surg  ons,   there  was   a  basket  containing 

< luges  and  poultices  which   had  been  removed 

from  the  worst  patients.     Showing  her  the  basket, 

id  : 

"'Sister  In-ill-,  have  the  charity  to  carry  those 
things  out  to  the  terrace  and  hang  them  on  the 
line,  that  they  may  air  a  little,  or  they  will  cause  a 
bad  odor  in  the  ward  before  they  can  be  washed.' 

"  *  Without  u  word  she  took  up  the  basket  and 
went  out.  She  did  not  return  to  the  ward  of  the 
chronic  patients  for  some  time.  She  came  in  as 
I'  ilr  as  a  corpse  aud  scarcely  able  to  stand.  I 
asked  her: 
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"  '  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?' 

61  'Nothing,  mother/  she  answered. 

"'Nothing?  Why,  something  unusual  must 
have  happened.  Tell  me  what  it  is.' 

"  '  She  made  a  sign  that  she  would  tell  me  pri- 
vately. I  brought  her  to  my  room,  where  she 
accused  herself  of  being  again  guilty  of  excessive 
repugnance. 

"  (  You  see,  mother/  she  said,  '  I  am  unworthy 
to  be  a  spouse  of  our  Lord.  Carrying  the  basket 
to  the  terraco,  I  had  just  reached  the  last  steps 
when  I  felt  ill  and  fell  fainting  on  the  ground. 
When  I  recovered  I  was  ashamed  of  my  weakness, 
and  reproached  myself  for  being  so  cowardly  and 
faint-hearted  that  I  could  not  conquer  myself  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus,  who  left  heaven  to  come  upon 
earth  and  heal  the  wounds  of  our  souls.  Then  I 
took  the  m^st  soiled  bandage,  belonging  to  that 
old  man  in  Number  3,  who  has  a  running  sore;  I 
raised  it  to  my  mouth,  I — but  I  will  spare  you  the 
details  ;  nature  resisted  and  my  stomach  turned.' 

(i '  What  do  you  say  to  tha%  countess  ?  Do  you 
not  call  that  heavenly  soul  more  than  woman  ? 
Since  then  Irene  can  do  anything.  She  docs  the 
woik  of  two  surgeons  in  our  hospital,  and  is 
stronger,  fairer,  fresher  than  ever.  She  treads  our 
halls  and  corridors  with  the  dignified,  noble  bearing 
of  a  queen.' " 

"  I  am  amazed/'  said  Lida  when  the  countess 
had  finished  reading.  "  If  the  world  that  revels  in 
what  is  vile  and  obscene  could  hear  this  account, 
they  would  set  us  down  as  filthy  and  disgusting 
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persons,  enough  to  sicken  their  liearers,  or  they 
\\ould  say  we  exaggerate,  we  tell  foolish  tales. 
Yefc  it  is  hut  the  pure  and  simple  truth.  The 
Sisters  of  Charity  are  the  admiration  of  nature, 
the  standing  proof  of  Christian  heroism,  the  cer- 
tain pledge  of  the  triumphs  of  gr^ce.  No  philo- 
sophy could  found  such  an  order;  no  religious  sect 
can  boast  of  possessing  it.  The  Catholic  Church 
alone  can  offer  to  the  world  this  exquisite  and  sub- 
lime proof  of  the  holy  charity  which  animates  and 
inspires  her.  Countess,  I  trust  that  among  all  the 
0fOf  that  the  French  Revolution  has  brought  upon 
Italy,  it  will  at  least  bring  this  redeeming  good  ; 
so  that  Italian  soldiers,  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle,  may  experience  the  active  charity  of  these 
daughters  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul,  and  that  we  may 
yet  see  them  in  our  hospitals,  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  all  our  Italian  cities,  who  will  vie  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  secure  them.  But  where  is 
Irene  now  ?  Is  she  still  at  the  lunatic  asylum  in 
Bic6tre  ?  ' 

"  She  was  there  all  winter,  but  she  has  jusfc 
gone  with  some  other  sisters  to  Switzerland, 
whither  Moreau's  army  has  followed  General  Kray, 
and  already  gained  among  the  deep  gorges  of 
: n thai  tin-  battles  of  Moeskirch,  Biborach,  and 
Mernmingen.  Sister  Eunice,  the  superior  of  that 
little  band  of  heroines,  wrote  to  me  from  the  camp 
of  Stockach,  on  the  3d  of  May,  that  Irene  is  a 
perfect  gmwdirr  of  Christ.  'She  goes  round 
among  the  wounded/  writes  the  sister,  'carries 
them  on  her  shoulders  to  the  ambulance,  and 
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brings  aid  to  Ihe  dying.  The  rude  soldiers  who 
made  the  Talian  campaigns  in  '96  are  astonished 
to  see  us  tending  the  wounded  with  such  solici- 
tude, and  the  wounded  themselves,  while  we  dress 
their  wounds,  weep  with  emotion.  When  we  bend 
over  them  to  put  on  a  bandage,  they  seize  the  cor- 
ner of  our  apron  and  kiss  it,  calling  us  'Angels  of 
God.'  Sometimes  they  seize  the  cross  of  our  rosary 
and  press  it  to  their  heart. 

"  l  Yesterday,'  continues  >he  sister,  '  Irene  per- 
formed an  action  which  Generals  Moreau  and 
Saint-Cyr  are  never  tired  of  admiring.  Kray's 
cavalry  had  charged  upon  our  columns,  and,  as  our 
soldiers  fell  back  in  disorder,  an  infantry-man  fell 
over  a  steep  bank  into  a  deep  hole  or  di  ch.  Seek- 
ing the  wounded  after  the  battle,  a  moaning  was 
heard  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  this  ditch. 
Some  soldiers  went  over  and  called  to  the  poor  man 
that  they  would  let  him  down  a  rope,  and  that  he 
must  fasten  it  round  his  waist,  and  then  they 
would  draw  him  up  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  answered 
that  one  <-f  his  arms  and  both  legs  were  broken. 
The  surgeons  were  on  the  spot,  but  no  one  would 
risk  a  descent  into  the  pit.  At  last  Irene  said  : 
"  Well,  brothers,  get  me  a  basket  or  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  let  me  down  to  him."  She  took  some 
bandages  and  splinters,  and  getting  into  a  gabion, 
which  is  a  sort  of  cylindrical  cage  used  in  fortifica- 
tion, she  was  let  down,  not  without  considerable 
danger,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  She  hastily 
bandaged  and  splintered  the  soldier's  broken 
limbs,  then  placed  him  in  the  gabion  and  called 
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out  to  those  above  to  draw  it  up  gently.  The 
gabion  was  let  down  again,  and  the  heroine  was 
drawn  up  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  on  the  rocky  heights  to  witness  this  feat 
of  heroism.  Sister  Irene,  as  calm  and  smiling  as 
if  she  were  the  most  indifferent  spectator,  helped 
to  place  the  wounded  man  on  a  litter,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  hospital.' '' 

As  they  read  these  marvels  of  charity,  and  wept 
with  surprise  and  joy  over  them,  they  were  sud- 
denly alarmed  at  sight  of  a  cavalry- man  hastening 
towards  the  arbor.  He  was  tall  and  strong ;  he 
wore  a  steel  casque  and  a  glittering  cuirass  ;  his 
pants  were  short  and  showed  great  military  boots  ; 
his  sword  reached  to  the  ground  and  clattered 
against  his  spurs.  The  countess  turned  pale,  but 
Lida,  younger  and  braver,  went  to  meet  him  as  far 
as  the  entrance  of  the  arbor. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE   19TH   OF   MAY   OF   THE   YEAH   1800. 

THE  officer  of  cuirassiers  advanced  with  a  firm, 
quick  step  along  the  garden  path,  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies  with  the  gleam  of  his  shining 
armor.  At  first  sight  there  was  something  gloomy 
and  lowering  about  his  face,  which  was  principally 
the  effect  of  the  helmet  and  its  glittering  cross- 
bars. Then  he  was  under  the  influence  of  power- 
ful excitement  and  heated  by  his  rapid  motion. 
Seeing  Lida  standing  between  the  camellias  at  the 
entrance  to  the  arbor,  the  officer,  without  a  word, 
pushed  her  out  of  the  way,  rushed  precipitately  to 
the  marble  bench  where  Virginia  sat,  and  threw 
his  arms  round  her  neck.  Virginia  screamed  and 
put  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  affright.  But 
the  stern  soldier  pressed  his  cheek  to  hers,  and 
murmured  in  a  stifled  voice : 

"  Mother,  dear  mother." 

Tears  choked  his  utterance,  and  he  could  say  no 
more.  In  this  unexpected  apparition  the  countess 
recognized  Ubaldo,  her  beloved  son,  who  sobbed 
upon  her  breast,  his  tears  falling  in  a  burning 
shower.  With  one  cry  of  joy  and  surprise  she 
threw  herself  half  unconscious  upon  his  heart. 
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They  remained  some  time  silent,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  Then  Ubaldo  raised  his  head,  smiled, 
and,  laying  aside  his  casque,  kissed  his  mother's 
lrin-1  respectfully,  sayii-g  : 

"0  mother!  how  full  of  joy  is  your  Ubuldo's 
heart  to  feel  that  he  is  oi:ce  more  by  your  side. 
Did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  you?  Never, 
mother,  never.  But,  oh  !  if  I  cou.d  only  see  my 
sisters  at  your  side.  Bat  you  arc  alone,  and  you 
have  a  look  of  suffering.  Where  is  father  ?  " 

The  cou  itess  was  silent ;  her  heart  was  beating 
so  violently  she  could  neither  hear  nor  answer. 
Lida  approached  and  said,  as  she  shook  hands  with 
the  young  officer  : 

u  Your  father  is  at  Turin,  and  is  well." 

I  .ida,"  said  he,  "I  am  grateful  to  you  for  being: 
so  kind  and  loving  a  companion  to  my  mother. 
May  Heaven  requite  you  !" 

Then  he  put  his  arm  round  his  mother  and  raised 

"  Come,  dear  mother,"  he  said,  "  we  will  go  to 
the  house,  for,  amongst  other  things,  your  Ubaldo 
ij  half  dead  with  hunger.  I  have  not  tasted  a  sin- 
gle ninuihfuL  for  twenty-one  hours.  Lida,  will  yon 
be  good  enough  to  have  them  serve1  im-  any  kind  of 
a  meal  that  will  serve  for  dinner  and  supper 

both?" 

As  Ubaldoand  his  mother  walked  slowly  towards 
ihr  castle,  she  often  pressed  his  arm,  and,  wh.  n  he 
stoop  d  and  kissid  her.  smiled  tremulously  1  ke  one 
not  quite  in  j>  H.M'-sion  of  herself.  Wlu-n  they 
reach'-d  the  house  TJInldo  raised  hrr  in  his  s  rong 
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young  arms  and  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  caressing  her  in 
his  somewhat  rough,  soldierly  fashion  while  she  lay 
half  unconscious. 

L:da  gave  orders  for  supper,  and,  having  returned 
to  the  countess,  held  a  vinaigrette  to  her  nostrils 
containing  the  strongest  sal  volatile.  Meanwhile, 
Ubaldo  looked  around  him  with  eager  curiosi- 
ty, trying  to  recall  the  various  articles  of  furni- 
ture or  the  pictures  that  had  hung  on  the  wall. 
There  he  saw  his  own  portrait  in  water-colors  be- 
side that  of  Irene  ;  on  the  other  side  one  of  Lau- 
retta, which  the  good  mother  kept  constantly  be- 
fore her  eyes.  On  the  table  was  the  old  horn  ink- 
stand out  of  which  he  used  to  write  his  lessons,  and 
which  his  mother  preferred  to  her  own  beautiful 
one  of  carved  silver ;  there  lay  his  little  portfolio, 
still  containing  some  leaves  on  which,  as  a  child, 
he  had  scribbled  men,  houses,  trees,  and  strange, 
unnatural-looking  animals,  and  which  still  bore  the 
marks  made  with  his  penknife  while  hs  conned  his 
lessons.  On  the  top  of  chests  or  on  the  chimney- 
piece  stood  little  figures  and  toys  which  had  been 
the  playthings  of  his  early  youth.  And  seeing  all 
this  the  soldier  could  no  longer  contain  himself.  He 
ran  over  to  his  mother,  and,  embracing  her,  cried  : 

"Dear  mother,  here  is  your  great  baby  come 
back  whole  and  entire,  though  most  of  my  toy-men 
want  legs  or  arms.  The  only  one  that  resembles 
me  is  that  which  has  lost  its  head.  I  am  no  longer 
your  sensible,  wise  little  Ubaldo,  but  a  soldier  from 
head  to  foot,  from  casque  to  cuirass,  from  epaulette 
to  spur." 
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The  poor  countess,  who  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  her  emotion,  said  : 

"My  son,  you  laugh  at  the  fancy  which  made 
me  rake  up  from  neglected  nooks  these  playthings 
of  your  childhood  ;  hut  you  do  not  know  the  ex- 
tent of  a  mother's  love.  Whatever  may  satisfy  its 
craving  in  the  smallest  degree  is  not  trifling  in  her 
eyes.  Open  that  drawer  and  you  will  see  some 
more  of  them." 

Ubaldo  opened  it  and  found  it  filled  with  his 
to}8  and  various  souvenirs  of  his  childish  days. 
Just  then  Julia  came  in  with  the  other  old  servants 
of  the  house. 

"Your  excellency  must  pardon  our  intrusion," 
she  said,  "  but  we  could  stand  it  no  longer  ;  we 
wanted  a  sight  of  your  face." 

Each  in  turn  kissed  Ubaldo's  hands,  and, 
seeing  him  grown  to  be  a  man,  wiped  the  tears 
that  coursed  silently  down  their  cheeks.  Julia 
took  her  white  handkerchief  and  dusted  his  epau- 
lettes and  the  ornaments  of  his  cuirass.  While  so 
employed  the  butler  announced  the  count's  dinner. 

Ubaldo  took  off  his  casque  and  threw  it  on  the 
sofa  ;  he  unfastened  his  cuirass  and  took  it  off 
with  the  assistance  of  the  butler  and  Julia,  both  of 
whom  uttered  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  its 
weight. 

Ubaldo  sat  down  at  the  table  in  true  military 
style,  one  leg  under  the  table,  the  other  stretched 
out  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  his  left  el- 
bow resting  on  the  table.  The  countess  watched 
him,  half  alarmed  at  thi.>  uneeremonious  posture, 
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such  as  we  often  see  in  tavern  scenes  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  painting.  He  ate  and  talked  at  the  same 
time.  The  countess  filled  his  glass ;  he  took  it 
without  a  word  of  thanks  and  swallowed  it  at  a 
draught,  never  raising  his  elbow  from  the  table.  A 
roast  chicken  was  placed  before  him  ;  Virginia 
was  about  to  carve  it,  when  he  cried : 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  mother  ;  in  the  camp, 
when  we  eat  chickens  stolen  from  the  peasants,  this 
is  the  way  we  do." 

He  took  the  chieke:i  in  his  hands,  tore  it  apart, 
and,  taking  a  fourth  part  of  it,  despatched  it  in  a 
second. 

"  That  is  how  we  carve  in  the  camp.  Lida,  a 
glass  of  claret,  if  you  please.  Thanks.  Julia, 
what  have  you  there  ?  " 

"  Champagne  for  the  dessert." 

"  Never  mind  dessert  ;  fill  me  out  a  glass. 
Here's  to  Bonaparte's  health,  and  here's  to  mo- 
ther's ! " 

The  countess  kissed  Ubaldo's  forehead  and  said  : 

"  When  you  have  finished  your  dinner  tell  us 
how  you  came  to  give  us  such  a  sweet  surprise." 

"  Mother,  give  me  a  little  of  that  cheese  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  affair;  meantime  I  may  say 
that  I  fell  from  the  clouds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Doire  without  any  bones  broken.  Another  glass 
of  claret,  Lida;  it  goes  well  with  the  cheese." 

'*  Take  cire,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother,  see- 
ing him  drink  so  reckless'y;  "so  much  wine  will 
make  you  sick." 

"  No  danger,  little  mother  ;  it  would  take  a  good 
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deal  more  than  that.  A  soldier  requires  to  drink. 
And  then,  mother,  this  first  dinner  at  home  in  so 
many  years  makes  me  relish  everything." 

When  he  had  finished  his  dinner  he  said  to  the 
butler: 

"Biagio,  a  good  cup  of  coffee  and  the  liqueur. 
Tell  Battisto  to  look  after  my  horse.  My  orderly, 
I  suppose,  has  dined." 

"  He  wanted  to  see  to  the  horses  first.  What  a 
giant  that  orderly  is,  your  excellency  !" 

"Ah  !  you  have  a  soldier  with  you,"  said  the 
countess.  "  But  how  did  you  manage  to  reach 
here  ? — for  you  know  we  are  surrourded  by  Germans, 
who  occupy  the  Val  Dora  as  far  as  Aosta,  and  even 
the  entrance  to  the  defiles  of  Little  and  Great  St. 
Bernard." 

"  Why,  mother,  you  are  a  perfect  hermit  here 
in  your  little  castle.  You  are  not  posted  on  any  of 
the  current  events.  There  is  not  a  single  German 
in  Val  Dora ;  and  we  are  at  Aosta,  Chutillon, 
Veres,  and  Ivrea.  The  Germans  retain  only  the 
fortress  of  Bard,  which  must  soon  cede  to  the  won- 
derful genius  of  Bonaparte." 

"You  i  stonish  me,  Ubaldo.  And  how  did  you 
take  possession  of  these  places  ?  You  could  not 
get  to  Aosta  unless  you  fell  from  the  clouds." 

"You  are  right,  mother.     But  these  prodigies 
are  now  an  e very-day  occurrence.      One   thing  is 
certain,  however:  your  Ubaldo  is  not  alone,  but 
nip. mini  by  a  .u'lvai  army,  with  all  its  baggage 
ammunition." 
Then  you  must  have  come  down  by  Susa,  or 
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else  by  Se-mpione  or  Spluga  ;  for  there  are  no  other 
passages  known. " 

"  Oiher  captains  did  not  know  them,  but  with 
this  rival  of  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Alexander  it  is 
different.  Bonuparte  conceives  and  executes  his 
daring,  incredible  undertakings  with  the  ease  and 
facility  that  another  would  tak?  a  walk.  You 
must  know,  dear  mother,  that  Bonaparte,  finding 
that  during  his  absence  in  Egypt  things  had  gone 
to  destructi  n  in  Italy,  and  that  the  republic  had 
lost  what  he  had  gained  at  Lo  H,  Rivoli,  Arcole, 
and  Bassan;i,  proclaimed  himself  First  Consul  of 
France,  that  i,e  might  rebuild,  if  possib'e,  t  .e  edi- 
fice of  liberty,  ruined  by  a  few  months  of  misman- 
agement. T::e  French  did  not  possess  an  acre  of 
land  from  the  Piave  to  Varo.  The  invincible  Mas- 
sena  sustained  the  siege  of  Genoa  with  heroic  valor 
and  endurance  against  Melas,  who  besieged  it  with 
forty  thousand  men.  Suchet  held  firm  at  Varo 
with  four  thousand  men  against  Melas'  entire 
army,  swearing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
rather  than  retreat  a  step.  Bonaparte  sent  Moreau 
to  the  Rhine  to  keep  Kray  in  check,  and  Moreau 
drove  Kray  back  to  Ulrn  in  five  pitched  battle?. 

"Meanwhile  the  Consul  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  Dijon,  thence  descending  into 
Italy,  and  taking  up  his  position  in  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  as  the  Germans  in  those  of  the  Rhine  ;  but 
neither  London,  Vienna,  nor  even  Paris  paid  any  at- 
tention to  what  they  termed  his  bravado.  This  in- 
credulity on  their  part  gave  him  great  satisfaction, 
for  he  profited  by  it  to  catch  them  in  the  snare  he 
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had  laid  for  them.  As  soon  as  Bonaparte  felt  bis 
condition  strengthened  by  the  defeat  of  Kray,  he 
advanced  rapidly  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  from 
Geneva  to  Martigny.  Pausing  there,  he  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  valleys  of  the  En'remont  to  the  in- 
a<  <  ssible  heights  of  St.  Bernard,  that  seemed  to 
frown  upon  him,  and  with  their  awful  glaciers  and 
fathomless  ravines  to  reprove  his  daring,  saying  : 
'  Thou  audacious  mortal  !  even  the  eagles  dare  not 
alight  upon  my  frozen  summits,  but  sweep  them 
with  their  wings  in  passing.  What,  then,  wouldst 
thou  do,  0  pigmy  ?' 

"  Bonaparte  nodded  his  head,  and  called  Gen- 
eral Marescot. 

'"Do  you  see  those  heights  ? '  he  said.  'Mount 
your  horse,  reconnoitre  them,  and  return.' 

"  Marescot  mounted,  rode  up,  and  returned. 

"'Well,  is  there  much  snow?'  asked  Bona- 
parte. 

"  '  Enormous  masses,'  cried  the  general. 

" '  Much  ice  ? ' 

"  '  An  immense  quantity.' 

"  '  Are  the  roads  passable  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  but—' 

"  '  We  will  ascend  those  heights.' 

"  Only  those  who  have  ever  attempted  the  pas- 
sage of  i  rriflc  di'lil.-s,  and  that  in  the  depri 
of  winter,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  deep  abysses, 
rugged  heigh 's,  the  enormous  glaciers,  Mio 
cold,  the  snow,  the  mists,  the  growlings  of  the 
etorm,  and  all  tlie  other  horrors  of  such  an  attemi»t. 
Then,  too,  it  was  not  a  question  of  a  pleasure 
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party,  but  of  the  transportation  of  a  mighty  army, 
with  baggage,  artillery,  and  military  stares.  Bona- 
parte made  all  his  arrangements  with  the  greatest 
precision  for  the  transporting  of  the  ordnance.  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  the  endless  details  of  the 
means  employed,  but  when  all  was  ready  the 
drums  beat,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and,  0  mother  ! 
could  you  havo  seen  that  immense  multitude  of 
men  rushing  forward  on  foot  or  on  horse,  and,  with 
one  great  burst  of  enthusiasm,  crying,  '  Vive  la 
France  ! ' 

"  When  we  reached  the  village  of  San  Pietro,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain,  we  made  a  haU,  took  a 
crust  of  bread,  a  little  brandy,  and  went  on,  on- 
wards and  upwards.  At  L:de  we  halted  again  for 
refreshments.  At  last  we  found  ourselves  among 
the  glaciers  and  immense  masses  of  snow,  which 
almost  blocked  up  c  rtain  passages,  and,  falling  at 
times,  engulfed  men  and  horses  who  chnnced  to  be 
beneath.  Mounted  on  a  strong  horso,  I  rode  en  a 
sheet  of  ice  t!>at  forme:!  a  bridge  between  enormous 
heights  ;  a  precipice  seven  rr  eight  hundred  feet  in 
depth  opened  on  either  side  of  me,  and  beneath 
this  frozen  bridge  ;  if  the  ice  had  given  way  under 
your  humble  servant,  it  w  -uld  have  been  the  last  of 
my  illustrious  lordship  and  my  good  Bucephalus. 

"It  was  a  terrible,  blood-curdling  sight  to  see 
us  climb  the  frozen  summits  of  Cerny,  holding 
on  to  the  manes  of  our  horses  and  bending  till  our 
casques  touched  their  heads,  urging  the  gallant 
beasts  onward  with  spur  and  rein,  while  the  foam 
ran  from  their  panting  jaws  down  (o  their  swollen 
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flunks.  Meanwhile,  the  cannon  were  being  brought 
up  by  other  roads,  past  gorges  and  ravines  and 
fissures,  guarded  by  a  few  hundred  fusileers,  who, 
when  they  came  to  difficult  passes,  like  a  band  of 
polar  bears,  rushing  forward  on  the  ice,  crying, 
1  Charge!*  and  took  breath  only  when  they  had 
dragged  the  cannon  up  some  terrible  declivity. 
Sometimes  the  ice  gave  way  under  the  enormous 
weight,  and  with  a  nois^  like  thunder  the  cannon 
fell  down  into  the  depths  below." 

"  My  God  !  how  terrible.  And  did  you  reach  the 
summit  in  safety  ?" 

"  Nearly  all,  mother ;  only  a  few  gave  way  un- 
der the  intense  cold  or  fell  over  precipices.  The 
fiery  impetuosity  and  daring  of  the  army  was,  I 
think,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Bonapirte  was 
always  first  in  difficult,  perilous,  or  rash  under- 
takings. l>ut  you  must  not  think  our  perils  were 
ended  when  we  reached  the  top  ;  we  had  still  the 
descent  to  make,  and  I  swear  it  was  fearful. 
Bonaparte  himself  slid  down  a  terrific  slope  to 
the  Cunline,  on  a  piece  of  ice  which  became  de- 
tached and  served  him  as  a  sled.  However,  it 
phased  God  that  we  arrived  safe  and  sound  at 
Saint  Remy,  pushed  on  from  there  to  Saint  Chun, 
thence  to  Allen,  where  the  Consul,  learning  that 
tin-  vaniruard  had  defeated  the  ( 'nntiaiis  who  gar- 
risoned Aosta  and  driven  them  to  Fort  Bard,  came 
down  in  triumph  upon  tin-  t«»\vn.  But,  it  may  be 
I,  we  ha  1  tii  ide  tiioc  almost  <up-  rnatiiral  efforts 
in  vain  ;  f<>r  there  \\as  l»ui  nnr  passage  from  Aosta 
to  Italy,  and  that  by  Vul  Dora,  or  Mont  Grove, 
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which  were  both  commanded  by  the  impassable 
fortress  of  Bard,  so  that  not  even  a  fly  could  pass. 
But  Bonaparte  knows  no  obstacles  ;  his  great  genius 
ri-es  above  them,  like  the  eagle  above  the  storm 
clouds.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  sent  orders  to 
Berthier  and  Marescot  to  open  a  passage  through 
the  mountain  of  Altaredo  by  which  the  army 
could  pass,  leaving  Bard  behind,  and  playing  the 
same  trick  on  the  Germans  that  the  blackbird 
does  on  the  fowler,  who,  while  waiting  for  him  to 
fall  into  the  snare,  hears  him  singing  a  song  of 
mocking  sweetness  afar  among  the  forest  trees." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  hardships  of  our  passage  by  terrible  and 
almost  impassable  roads.  We  came- out,  however, 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  Germans,  and  waited 
till  our  artillery  arrived  by  way  of  Ivrea.  But  to 
drag  it  over  the  rugged  passes  and  defiles  of  Alta- 
redo seemed  an  impossibility.  Bonaparte  himself 
was  puzzled  ;  but  his  lucky  star  was  as  ever  in  the 
ascendent,  and  his  undaunted  courage  served  him 
again.  He  went  with  one  or  two  of  his  aides  de- 
camp and  a  handful  of  grenadiers,  who  followed  him 
at  a  short  distance,  to  an  eminence  between  Veres 
and  Tilly,  to  see  if  his  lynx  eye  could  not  detect 
some  crevice  or  mouse-hole  by  which  the  artillery 
might  pass  the  triple  batteries  of  Bard.  As  he  was 
reconnoitring  the  country,  a  German  officer  who 
had  been  doing  picket  duty  during  the  night  with 
thirty  men  suddenly  sprang  out  of  the  brushwood, 
and  seeing  a  French  general,  whom  of  course  he 
did  not  recognize,  said  in  good  French  : 
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"'  General,  you  are  my  prisoner.  Give  up  your 
sword.' 

"  Bonapaite,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  his  adversary, 
and  addressing  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  his  own 
officers,  said  : 

"  '  Well,  my  brave  lieutenant,  what  are  you 
about  ?' 

"  *  I  have  been  on  picket  duty.' 

••  •  How  many  men  have  you  ?' 

" ' Thirty,  general.' 

"  '  Veterans  ?  ' 

•'  'Those  of  Wurmser.' 

"  *  Oh  !  the  brave  fellows  who  ceded  Mantua  to 
Bonaparte.  Tell  me,  what  garrison  have  you  at 
Bard  ?' 

"  •"  Ten  thousand  men.' 

" '  Too  many,  my  dear  lieutenant.  You  exag- 
gerate their  number.' 

"As  the  First  Consul  spoke,  the  German  vete- 
rans were  grinding  their  teeth  with  rage,  and  mut- 
tering in  German:  ' Lieutenant,  what  are  you 
about ?' 

"  The  young  man,  like  one  awaking  with  a  start, 
paid  :  'General,  give  up  your  sword.' 

"  *  But,  lieutenant,  ten  thousand  men  !  Why, 
with  three  you  could  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Fn-mh.' 

"  As  he  spoke  ho  saw  the  bayonets  of  his  grena- 
dii-rs  just  behind  the  Germans.  Then  lie  smiled 
and  said  in  a  tono  of  command  : 

"'Your    sword,    lieutenant.      You    an- 
partc's  prisoner.      HI-IV  are  my  grenadiers.' 
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'-  The  lieutenant  turned  and  saw  a  company  of 
French  grenadiers  drawn  up  in  line.  He  ordered 
his  men  to  give  up  their  arms,  surrendered  with 
his  thirty  veterans,  who  were  fuming  with  rage, 
and  was  brought  under  escort  to  Aosta.  When 
the  French  officers  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
hastened  to  disarm  the  Consul,  he  answered  : 

" '  Because  he  kept  me  so  spell-bound  by  hij 
brilliant  eyes  that  I  could  not  withdraw  mine 
from  his  face.  I  did  not  know  it  was  Bonaparte, 
but,  if  I  had,  I  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  so 
powerful  was  the  fascination  of  that  imperious  and 
commanding  glance.' "  * 

"  "Well,  this  Bonaparte  is  certainly  an  enchan- 
ter," said  the  countess.  "  We  thought  him  in  Paris 
in  the  midst  of  court  festivals,  intriguing  to  de- 
stroy the  alliances  formed  against  France  by  the 
other  great  European  powers,  and  we  find  him  fly- 
ing over  the  Alps  like  an  engle.  He  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  man.  But  I  am  sorry  he  had  to  leave 
his  artillery  behind  him  after  having  transported  it 
across  those  terrible  heights." 

"  But  he  did  not  leave  it  behind  ;  it  is  now  some- 
where between  Donnay  and  Ivrea,  making  a  glori- 
ous and  triumphal  progress,  after  having  vanquish- 
ed the  second  terrible  obstacle  ;  and,  to  Melas' 
great  discomfiture,  Bonaparte,  seeing  no  other  pas- 
sage, waited  till  nightfall,  and  then  had  the  road 
to  some  distance  beyond  Fort  Bard  thickly  covered 


*  We  had  these  particulars  from  Signer  Rean  of  Aosta,  and 
ho  pointed  out  the  very  house  where  the  Austrian  officer  was 
quartered  till  he  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  Paris. 
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with  straw,  bay,  and  manure  taken  from  the 
stables  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatillon,  Saint  Didier, 
Aosta,  and  Saint-Gervase.  Then  be  bad  the 
horses'  feet  covered  with  straw  and  the  wheels  of 
the  artillery-carriages  greased.  He  had  the  chains, 
or  anything  that  could  make  the  slightest  noise, 
muffled,  and  at  midnight  the  artillery,  noiseless  as 
phantoms,  passed  the  fort.  When  the  day  broke 
the  artillery  was  beyond  the  range  of  the  battery, 
and  the  Germans  still  fondly  believed  that  Bona- 
parte, deprived  of  cannon  and  field  pieces,  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  upon  them, 
and  only  perceived  when  it  was  too  late  that  he 
was  marching  with  all  his  artillery  close  upon  He- 
las,  who  no  more  expected  to  see  Bonaparte  on  his 
heels  than  to  see  the  Alps  c  >me  sliding  along  on 
sledges  to  pay  him  a  neighborly  visit." 

'•  You  tell  us  such  wonders  that  if  I  did  not  see 
you  before  me  I  would  not  believe  them.  But  to 
whom  do  I  owe  the  great  and  unexpected  consola- 
tion of  seeing  you  ?  Did  \our  superior  officers 
have  the  great  goodness  to  grant  you  a  leave  ?" 

"A  leave  ?  No,  mother,  but  permission.  As 
we  were  lo  lodge  to-night  with  the  First  Battalion 
between  Baio  and  Xico,  General  Ik-rthier  gave  me 
permission  and  a  pass  (o  make  a  detour,  stop  at 
the  castle,  embrace  you,  and  tell  you  that  Ubaldo 
loves  yon  with  all  the  love  that  yon  could  desire 
and  that  you  deserve  as  the  best  of  mothers." 

"But  could  \\c  not  induce  (Icncral  Berthicr  and 
his  staff  to  come  here  to-morrow  and  breakfast 
with  us?" 
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"  Bonaparte  is  on  our  heels,  mother.  To-mor- 
row we  must  take  up  our  quarters  beyond  the  Ca- 
luso.  Thence  we  will  push  onwards  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  plains  of  the  Po,  while  the  Germans 
will  melt  before  us  like  mists  before  the  sun.  You 
can  write  to  him,  if  you  like,  and  recommend  me 
to  him  ;  that  will  bo  of  great  use  to  me.  Then 
you  know,  dear  mother,  a  soldier  always  has  need 
of  provisions,  and,  above  all,  I  beg  you  to  give  me 
a  good  handful  of  ducats.'' 

"  Of  course,  dear,  and  we  will  give  you  all  the 
provisions  you  can  take  ;  but  I  am  going  to  add  a 
little  rosary  of  coral,  which  I  want  you  to  carry 
about  \\ith  you.  It  was  blessed  at , Our  Lady  of 
Oropa.  Be  devout  towards  the  Mother  of  God,  my 
son,  and  she  will  protect  you  in  every  danger." 

"  Very  good.  The  chaplet  round  my  neck,  but 
the  ducats  in  my  pocket.  And  let  me  have 
enough  of  them  to  say,  at  least,  the  five  decats, 
with  a  Genoese  doubloon  for  each  t  Our  Father ' 
and  'Gloria';  and  as  for  the  medal,  why,  it  will 
take  a  Spanish  doubloon." 

"  Do  not  jest  about  the  rosary,  Ubaldo.  I  hope 
that,  even  if  you  are  surrounded  by  these  infidel 
Republicans,  you  will  not  become  a  Jacobin." 

*<  Could  you  suppose  to,  mother  ?  Why,  I  was 
only  jesting  to  tease  }ou  a  little.  The  time  of  the 
Jacobins  is  past.  Bonaparte  detests  them  as  much 
as  I  love  these  ducats." 

"  And  you  have  not  said  a  word  of  your  dear 
Irene,  Ubaldo  ;  yet  the  poor  child  loves  you  very 
much.  She  is  happy,  for  she  has  given  herself  to 
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the  Lord.  She  writes  me  that  she  would  not 
change  her  state  for  a  crown  of  gold." 

"  Not  even  if  the  crown  were  made  of  ducats  ? 
But  for  a  poor  cuirassier,  dear  mother,  believe  me 
a  crown  of  ducats  is  worth  everything." 

"  Oh  !  how  wicked  you  have  become." 

"  Lida's  good  claret  is  to  blame  for  it,  then. 
And,  by  the  way,  have  you  another  glass  there, 
mademoiselle  ?  When  I  drink  it  you  shall  see 
how  lovingly  I  will  speak  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
But  you  are  crying,  mother.  Why,  I  am  talking 
all  this  nonsense  to  amuse  you.  Do  not  cry,  dear 
mother,  I  beg  of  you.  I  Jove  Irene  beyond  all 
expression,  and  it  made  my  heart  bleed  not  to  be 
able  to  soe  her  in  Paris.  Before  leaving  Lyons  I 
wrote  her  a  nice  little  letter,  so  full  of  brotherly  af- 
fection that  T  am  sure  she  wept  over  it.  I  told  her 
she  should,  if  possible,  try  to  find  out  something 
about  our  unfortunate  Lauretta,  for  that  I  feared 
she  was  in  a  bad  way.  God  knows  what  that 
scoundrel  De  Nardos  has  done  with  her." 

This  cruel  thought  made  the  countess  weep  still 
more.  Ubaldo  tried  his  best  to  console  her;  then, 
overcome  by  emotion,  he  left  the  room  under  pre- 
tence of  looking  after  his  horse.  It  was  a  cruel 
thought  to  him  that  he  hud  to  leave  his  mo1  her 
next  morning,  rejoin  his  regiment,  and  set  out  for 
Lomellina.  He  announced  his  departure  to  Lida, 
who,  unpt  rce:ved  by  the  countess,  had  followed  him 
out  to  the  stable.  They  arranged  that  he  should 
leave  f|iii< -tly  at  dawn  and  spare  his  mother  the 
agony  of  parting. 
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Lida  then  returned  to  the  countess,  whose  great 
joy  at  seeing  her  son  so  well,  so  vigorous,  so  manly 
was  mingled  with  bitter  grief  at  his  approaching 
departure,  which,  in  such  times,  when  the  consul's 
army  was  disputing  every  inch  of  groi.nd  in  an 
enemy's  country,  might  be  final.  She  knew  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  an  encounter  with  Melas,  and 
her  Ubaldo,  so  young,  so  brave,  so  fiery,  so  full  of 
daring — God  krows  what  risks  he  would  run,  in 
what  terrific  assaults  he  would  be  first. 

Lida  sought  to  console  her  by  the  hope  that  all 
would  be  well ;  that  Ubaldo  would  be  probably  in 
the  rear-guard  with  the  reserve,  in  the  consul's 
guard  ;  but  the  countess  ar.swered  :  * 

"  No,  dear ;  the  cuirassiers  are  always  the  first 
to  sustain  the  assault  ;  always  placod  in  the  most 
perilous  positions.  They  attack,  they  act  as  rein- 
forcements, and  they  pursue  the  enomy." 

As  she  spoke  Ubaldo  entered,  his  spurs  clatter- 
ing as  he  walked, 

"I  hope,  mother,"  he  said  gaily,  "  jou  will  give 
me  a  good  breakfast  in  the  morning  ;  and  don't  you 
think,  Lida,  you  could  find  me  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  claret  to  wash  down  my  meal  before  I  mount 
my  horse  and  s  t  off  ?  " 

"What,  Ubaldo!"  said  Lida,  to  distract  the 
countess's  thoughts  from  that  fatal  subject,  "  will 
you  take  two  bottles  at  once  ?  " 

"  My  child,"  cried  Virginia,  "you  cannot  be  so 
cruel  as  to  leave  me  to-morrow.  I  hoped  that  you 
were  only  jesting  when  you  spoke  of  so  speedy  a 
departure." 
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"  What  can  I  do,  moiber  !  I  mutt  rejoin  my 
regiment  at  Ivrea.  I  gave  the  general  my  word 
that  I  would  be  there,  but  I  will  not  go  till  late  in 
tin-  day." 

Just  then  the  steward  came  in  with  rolls  of  gold. 
Ubuldo  rose,  shook  himself,  knocked  his  heels 
together  till  his  spurs  clanked  again,  and  cried : 

"  Bravo,  most  gentle  Gerolomino.  But  there  are 
only  fifty  duca's  here.  What  else  have  you  for 
me?" 

"  Louis  d'or,  your  excelkncv." 

"Vive  Louis  XVI.  !"  cried  Ubaldo. 

Joking  in  this  manner  to  cheer  his  mother,  the 
evening  wore  away,  and  at  last  the  young  officer 
took  leave  of  her,  saying  : 

"Good-night,  dear  mother,  and  good-by  till  to- 
morrow." 

Ubaldo  then  went  down  to  the  stables ;  came  in 
and  spoke  to  each  of  the  old  servants,  who  wept 
over  him,  and  remimkd  him  of  countless  incidents 
of  his  childhood  and  youth.  He  spent  somo  t!mc 
closeted  with  the  steward,  arranging  means  by 
which  money  might  be  sent  to  him  through  the 
banks  of  the  various  Italian  cities,  llo  begged 
him  to  watch  over  his  interests.  He  enquired  into 
the  sta'e  of  his  father's  afTaits.  He  learned  that, 
in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Lauretta's 
dowry,  the  public  imp  sts,  and  other  extraordi- 
nary ,  tho  (Mate  was  still  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  that  his  father  had  biroim-  most  saving 
and  avaricious. 

Lida,  seeing  the  countess  to  her  room,  and  learn- 
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ing  from  Julia  that  she  was  in  bed,  went  down, 
accompanied  by  the  latter,  to  Ubaldo's  little  room, 
where  they  sat  talking  for  some  time.  .  Ubaldo  had 
preserved  a  noble,  hones!;,  generous  soul,  and  pas- 
sionately loved  his  mother.  He  was  deeply  affected 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  so  soon.  He  recom- 
mended her  to  Lida  most  earnestly,  and  also  to 
Julia.  He  thanked  them  both  for  their  attach- 
ment to  her.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
let  them  go  until  it  was  qu^te  late.  But  when  they 
were  gone,  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  without  un- 
dressing, and  slept  till  three  o'clock,  when  the 
steward  woke  him.  He  arose,  sad  and  downcast, 
to  see  about  the  saddle  of  his  horse. 

Lida  and  Julia  were  already  up  and  waiting  for 
him.  Both  were  weeping  as  they  bade  him  good- 
by.  Ubaldo  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Lida,  I  confide  my  mother  to  your  care.  When 
she  wakes  and  asks  for  her  son,  tell  her  that  he  loves 
and  venerates  her,  and  that  he  begs  her  blessing." 

He  shook  hands  warmly  with  Lida,  and  rode 
slowly  towards  the  gate  of  the  first  courtyard  ;  but 
just  as  his  horse  reached  the  threshold  he  saw  the 
flutter  of  a  white  dress  on  the  path,  and  a  hand 
was  laid  on  his  bridle. 

"  No,  you  cannot  leave  your  mother  thus,"  cried 
a  voice  tremulous  with  grief.  "  She  has  not  been 
asleep,  Ubaldo,  but  watching  and  weeping.  Her  heart 
is  full  of  sorrow  and  anguish.  And  yet  you  would 
have  deceived  her  ;  you  would  have  flown  from  her 
without  her  blessing.  Receive  it  now,  and  go 
whither  G-.,d  calls  you." 
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Ubaldo  leaped  from  the  saddle,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  his  mother,  and,  passionately  kissing  the 
hem  of  her  dre>s,  cried  : 

"Mo'her,  bless  me  !  I  was  going  thus  to  spare 
yon  the  pain. of  parting." 

The  countess  placed  her  left  hand  upon  the  sol- 
dier's helmet,  then,  raising  her  eyes  and  her  right 
hand  to  heaven,  said  in  a  firm,  distinct  voice: 

"  May  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  bless 
you  !  May  your  mother's  blessing  follow  you  on  to 
the  field  of  honor,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  ! 
May  it  be  your  guide,  your  light,  your  courage, 
your  strength,  and  your  defence !  Go,  my  son, 
and  may  the  Blessed  Virgin  accompany  and  pro- 
tect you  ! " 

Ubaldo  rose,  seized  his  mother's  hand,  kissed  it, 
pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  cried  : 

"  Mother,  to  its  last  throb  this  heart  will  beat 
for  you  ! " 

Lida  and  Julia  had  followed  the  countess.  No 
sooner  had  she  embraced  her  son  than  she  gave 
one  moan  and  fell  into  their  arms.  Ubaldo  hastily 
mounted,  gave  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  off  at 
full  gallop,  followed  by  his  orderly. 


CHAPTER  L. 

MARY    ON   THE   TOMB    OF   THE   BEAVE. 

COMING  out  of  Rome  by  fclie  San  Puucrazio  Gate, 
and  turning  towards  t1  e  southern  lulls,  the  Villa 
Panfili  presents  anything  but  a  flowery  or  luxuriant 
prospect;  for  the  eye  follows  a  long  stretch  of  road 
stretching  between  the  gray  arclfes  of  the  Acqua 
Paola  and  the  palaces  of  Vascello  and  Quattrovcnti, 
which  in  the  cruel  and  obstinate  siege  of  1849  were 
devastated,  dismantled,  and  destroyed  by  t1  e  artil- 
lery of  the  rebellious  Romans  and  the  French,  who 
so  demolished  them  that  to-day  nothing  remains  of 
them  but  great  heaps  of  odd,  fantastic,  and  un- 
shapely ruins. 

But  on  reaching  the  majestic  gates  of  the 
villa  the  Iraveller  finds  himself  transported,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  to  the  ancient  site  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  where  the  shades  of  heroes  were  supposed  to 
walk  in  blissful  communion  along  her  flowery  paths, 
wl  erein  the  divine  Asphodel  was  mirrored  in  all  its 
grace  and  beauty  in  the  waters  of  perennial  foun- 
tains, mingling  with  the  immortal  laurels  and  cy- 
presses, those  deathless  plants  of  which  the  leaves, 
in  their  unfading  green,  adorned  their  brows  when 
they  were  still  in  the  flesh,  or  were  wreathed  among 
1000 
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the  flowing  tresses  cf  the  Ionian  virgins.  There, 
surrounded  by  anc'ent  trees,  great  avenues  of  elms 
stretched  like  green  corridors  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, their  dense  foliage  and  laden  branches  inter- 
mingling gracefully,  while  the  ivy  that  encircled 
thiir  sturdy  forms  Lung  in  graceful  folds  like 
waving  pennons  moving  at  the  breath  of  gentle 
zephyrs  :ii;.t  sported  in  their  deep  shade.  On  thick 
ami  massive  pedestals  stood  marble  j-tatues,  pieces 
of  ancient  sculp  lire,  and  vases  a.t  the  entrance 
to  tin-  fnliiinhnrn  of  a  Roman  n<  cropolis,  with  its 
hundred  memorial  stones  half  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  or  railings  that  surrounded  the 
tombs  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  who  of  yore 
found  the  earth,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Borys- 
thenes,  from  Mauritania  to  golden  Chersone.e,  too 
small  for  them,  and  are  now  themselves  but  a  heap 

lies  contained  in  funeral  urns. 
Beyond  the  mhunlmrii  lies  a  green  meadow  divid- 
ed by  a  long  row  of  tufted  trees,  which  shade  the 
north  side  of  the  noble  palace  and  defend  it  from 
the  impetuous  breath  of  Boreas  and  t';e  Northern 
Eagle.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  palace  stood 
in  a  cluster  of  oak-trees  a  little  pavilion  of  curious 
architecture,  one-third  S-uss,  one- 1 bird  Italian. 
and  one-third  Mntrii.-li,  wi.h  ga'leiie.s  and  terraces 
win  iv  the  children  of  the  prince  lodgo  with  their 
teachers.  Between  this  buildi;  g  and  the  palace 
rises  among  the  trees  a  rude  and  rustic  dwelling, 
pl.uvd  as  if  in  contra  t  with  the  irrare  of  the  one 
atul  tin-  sjilcn  'or  »  f  the  other. 

The  grand   p  ilacc   which  stood  among   all  tl 
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verdure  was  adorned  on  one  side  with  balconies 
surrounded  by  marble  parapets  in  the  form  of  ter- 
races, beneath  which  stretched  the  royal  garden, 
ornamented  with  statues  and  figures — the  dove 
with  green  olive  branch,  the  ensign  of  the  house  of 
Pan fili  ;  the  eagle  and  the  lily  of  the  Doria  ;  or 
the  quarterings  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Talbot, 
who  gave  to  Rome  two  stars  of  purest  ray — Guinde- 
lina  Borghese  and  Marietta  Doria.  The  gardens 
are  ad  rned  with  fountains,  statues,  busts,  friezes, 
besides  a  profusion  of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite 
flowers.  This  vast  estate  also  includes  whole  for- 
ests, as  it  were,  of  sycamores,  oaks,  pines,  cedars, 
poplars,  willows,  and  aspens.  Streams  flow  in 
bright  profusion  between  banks  of  soft  verdure 
studded  with  flowers.  Here  and  there  through  the 
woods  are  little  villas,  farms,  stables,  deer-parks, 
orangeries,  flower-gardens,  orchards,  shaded  cis- 
terns, lawns,  avenues  full  of  camellias,  hortensias, 
and  magnolias,  which  extend  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, forming  beautiful  vistas,  and  stretching 
away  towards  the  Vatican  and  through  the  Val  di 
Tevere,  by  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  Appian 
Way,  as  far  as  the  Alban  Hills  and  the  mountains 
of  Tusculum. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  the  year  1849, 
when  this  royal  residence  was  beautified  by  every 
charm  of  nature,  with  flowers  blooming  and  per- 
fuming the  air  and  charming  the  eye,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  field  of  battle.  The  brave  Frenchmen 
took  it  by  assault  from  the  fierce  Republicans,  en- 
trenched themselves  behind  its  ancient  trees,  and 
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sustained  the  desperate  and  impetuous  charge  of 
the  rebel  Romans,  whom  they  repulsed,  and  then 
encamped  themselves  in  safety  in  the  villa  of  Pau- 
fili.  The  aspect  of  the  place  was  considerably 
changed  ;  the  flowers  and  trees  were  destroyed,  the 
grass  beaten  down,  and  among  the  camellias  and 
magnolias  the  French  soldiers  dug  the  graves  of 
their  brave  comrades  who  had  fallen  in  the  engage- 
ment. But  Rome  was  saved  by  their  valor,  and 
the  Holy  Father  triumphantly  reinstated  in  his 
glorious  palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  illustrious 
master  of  the  villa  was  therefore  unwilling  that 
these  brave  defenders  of  Italy  should  lie  in  profane 
earth,  their  graves  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  Animated  by  the  purest  sentiments  of 
religion  and  piety,  he  desired  that  the  bones  of 
these  heroes  should  be  honored  and  respected  by 
the  grateful  Romans,  and  repose  in  peace  in  conse- 
crated earth  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of 
God. 

Prince  Pantili,  therefore,  chose  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  conspicuous  portions  of  the  estate, 
to  which  k'<l  the  longest  and  most  beautiful  all'  ys, 
s  >aded  by  trees  and  cooled  by  fountains.  Here  he 
caused  an  open  temple  to  be  erected  in  the  form 
of  a  triu m ] tliul  arch,  supported  by  marble  columns  ; 
and  here  were  gal  la-red  the  bones  of  the  warriors 
under  a  grand  monument.  A  flight  of  marble 
steps  led  up  to  a  pyramid  \\hich  contained,  about 
the  centre  of  U,  a  niche  with  the  august  image  of 
Mary  I mmaculate,  also  carved  in  the  whitest  of 
marlile,  and  represented  as  blessing  (he  hones  of  the 
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brave  men  who  defended  the  throne  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  God  upon  earth.  On 
the  step  were  carved  the  names  of  those  who  hud 
fallen  in  the  battle  and  Jay  buri<  d  there  ;  ami  on  the 
three  sides  of  the  pyramid  were  inscribed  in  Lufn, 
Italian,  and  French  prayers  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls.  On  the  front  of  the  arch  was  carved  the 
name  of  Filippo  Dorij,  Prince  Panfili,  who  had 
erected  this  noble  mausoleum  through  an  impulse 
of  Christian  courtesy;  and,  that  the  resting-place  of 
these  heroes  might  be  henceforth  sacred  from  the 
profane  tread  of  man  or  beast,  he  had  it  surrounded 
by  a  thick  growth  of  flowering  trees,  of  which  the 
thick  foliage  shaded  it,  and  at  the.same  time  kept 
it  strewn  in  the  spring-time  with  their  pretty  white 
blossoms.  Outside  this  was  planted  a  row  of  trees, 
of  which  the  light  green  foliage  contrasted  prettily 
with  the  dark  coloring  of  the  inner  circle. 

Shades  of  the  brave  who  sleep  thus  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  rest  in  peace  under  the  heaven- 
ly mantle  of  her,  the  strong  in  battle,  who  crushed 
beneath  her  feet  the  prince  of  the  rebel  spirits. 
Tell  us,  did  y<  ur  dauntless  comrades  who  died  on 
the  fields  of  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Balaclava  find 
on  the  inhospitable  Ciimean  shore  a  soul  as  pious 
and  charitable  to  collect  their  bones  and  raise  a 
temple  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven?  No;  nor  did 
your  fathers,  when  they  perished  among  the  val- 
leys of  Montebello,  on  the  bridges  of  Arcole,  Lodi, 
and  Bassano,  on  the  rocks  of  Rivoli  or  the  plains  of 
Marengo.  In  France,  the  theatre  of  so  many  bat- 
tles, are  proud  and  gorgeous  trophies  of  the  con- 
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queror's  miijit ;  but  we  behold  not  even  o..e  cross 
shad  in.:  with  consoling  significance  the  ashes  of 
the  brave,  and  saving  to  posterity: 

"Here  lie,  under  the  shadow  of  this  emblem  of 
pardon,  the  heroes  of  France,  awaiting  the  sound 
of  the  angel's  trumpet." 

No ;  those  murderous  wars  for  the  conquest  of 
Italy  were  never  sanctified  by  the  religion  which 
pours  a  balm  upon  the  words  of  soldiers,  ea?es  their 
p  nn,  or,  on  the  field  of  carnage  and  in  the  hospi- 
t  i  Is,  receives  the  lust  sigh  of  the  dying.  Not  so  was 
it  with  the  Austrian  army,  in  which  every  regi- 
ment had  its  chaplain.  It  was  a  touching  specta- 
cle, and  a  striking  example  of  Chris  inn  hope  and 
faith,  to  see  them,  in  battle  or  in  hospitals,  raising 
their  eyes  to  holy  images  and  asking  earnestly  for 
a  confessor.  Among  them  were  Germans,  B  ;he- 
rnians,  Hungarians,  and  Sclavonians.  The  Italian 
priests  tried  to  make  them  understand  by  signs  and 
by  a  few  Latin  words  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, good-will  was  sufficient ;  that  if  they  only 
answered  them  by  a  gesture,  assuring  them  of  their 
sorrow,  they  would  give  them  absolution.  But  no  ; 
many  of  these  poor  men  insisted  on  confessing  tin  ir 
sins  At  any  price-,  through  the  medium  of  an 
rpreter.  Then  the  syndics  of  the  Commune 
brought  in  the  servants  from  the  hotels,  who  were, 
in  many  cases,  men  of  unprincipl.-d  character,  but 
who,  on  account  of  the  continual  goin.i:  and  coming 
of  the  troops  of  all  nations,  understood  nearly  all 
trope.  Then  these  stern  sol- 
diers confessed  their  sins  with  humility  and  coin- 
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punction  to  these  fellows,  who  repeated  them  to 
the  priests,  and  the  priests  gave  their  peniteuis 
absolution,  watched  heside  them  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  saw  them  die  content,  kissing  the  cru- 
cifix. 

These  interpreters  furnished  striking  proofs  of 
the  depths  of  the  divine  wisdom,  the  holiness  of  the 
august  sacrament  of  Christ,  and  the  sacred  and  in- 
violable seal  which  he  has  set  upon  it.  These 
licentious  young  men,  soon  after  this  event,  chanced 
to  be  in  a  gaming-house,  or  some  other  disreputa- 
ble place,  spending  the  night  in  debauchery  and  in 
the  worst  of  company.  One  of  their  evil  associates 
asked  them,  saying: 

"  You  acted  the  priest.  Where  is  your  tonsure  ? 
Come,  now,  reverend  father,  tell  us  some  of  these 
sins  that  these  Bohemians  and  Moravians  told  you." 

"What !  For  shame  !  Hush  !  We  will  never 
tell  what  we  heard  in  that  way.  Never,  never  ! " 

And  their  companions  ceased  laughing,  raised 
their  eyebrows,  and  the  subject  was  dropped ; 
and  so  it  always  was  when  questions  were  asked 
them  on  the  matter. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  young  officer.  We  saw 
him  last  when  he  was  galloping  away  from  home. 
Let  us  avail  ourself  of  a  story-teller's  privilege,  and 
follow  him  without  leaving  our  chair.  He  went 
with  the  First  Consul  to  Milan  and  Pavia ;  he 
fought  valiantly  at  Montebello,  in  the  plains  of 
Casteggio,  but  on  the  great  day  of  Marengo  he 
distinguished  himself  by  rare  bravery. 

"  Brave  cuirassier  ! "  cried  Bonaparte  and  Murat 
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in  a  breath,  as  they  watched  him.  wield  his  sabre 
with  wonderful  intrepidity.  It  was  at  the  moment 
when  General  Mourner's  division  attempted  to 
break  the  ranks  of  ihe  enemy,  and  were  unexpect- 
edly assailed  by  a  column  of  Hungarian  hussars. 
Young  Almavilla  rushed  in  their  midst  as  quick  as 
thought,  followed  by  bis  detachment  of  cavalry, 
and  did  sucli  good  service  amDiig  the  hussars  that 
he  kept  them  engaged  till  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments cleared  a  passage  for  the  general.* 

In  the  following  year  he  made  the  campaign  of 
the  Mmcio,  where  the  army  of  Bruno  attempted 
to  force  a  passage  despite  the  determined  resistance 
of  Bellegarde.  Ubaldo  was  one  of  the  first  to  leap 
upon  the  bridge  of  Goito  wiien,  in  that  terrible 
engagement,  General  Dupont  drove  the  enemy  be- 
yond the  bridge.  General  Sachet  occupied  the 
posts  «f  tho  Volta  Mantovana.  Moncey  and  his 
forces  threw  themselves  with  dan n  less  courage  into 
the  en3my's  lines  ;  he  made  himself  master  of  Mon- 
zamba  <>.  while  the  fiery  Loison  impetuou-ly  at- 
tacked Borghetto.  A  ball  passed  through  the 
crest  of  Ubuldo's  helmet,  and  another  entered  his 
CHMMSS,  without,  however,  penetrating  to  the  skin. 
II  felt  that  he  was  fortunate,  and  the  more  so 
i  MI,  in  reward  tor  his  intrepid  conduct,  Bonaparte 
made  him  a  captain  on  the  field  of  battle. 

On    the    1st  of    January,   1801,    the   victorious 


*  We  received  an  anonymous  letter  r<>ii«iiring  us  for  intro- 
.IM.-III,;  •  •iiira,-..  ago.  whereas  they  were  not  in  exis- 

tence till  later.     \\ '••  .I  they  were,  for  i  i  siern 

always  known  in  France,  and  the  Revolution  retained 
Ifcem. 
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Brune  gained  an  advantage  over  Beilegarde  by  the 
feigned  attack  on  Verona  ;  but,  meantime,  the  in- 
trepid Delmas,  ut  the  head  of  fie  vanguard,  threw 
a  bridge  to  Bussolengo.  Ubaldo  was  one  of  the 
first  to  p.iss  over  it ;  he  was  also  conspicuous  for 
his  courage  in  the  fierce  encounters  of  Chiusa  and 
Corona;  l.e  followed  Moncey  in  his  march  to  the 
Tyrol  in  pursuit  of  Marshal  Laudon,  and  in  Lis 
efforts  to  form  a  junction  with  Macdonald,  who, 
together  with  his  daring  mountaineers,  was  de- 
scending like  a  thunderbolt  from  the  snow-man- 
tled heights  of  the  Orisons  to  subdue  Lavisio  and 
Trente.  Ubaldo  remained  for  some  time  with  the 
rear-guard  at  the  town  of  Ala,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  father's  old  friends  there  ;  then 
he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  war  till  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  and  distinguished  himself  in  many  other 
engagements  under  Marshal  Ney  before  they  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  First 
Consul  never  forgot  young  Almavilla's  valor  on 
the  field  of  Marengo ;  he  appointed  him  to  his 
guard,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  the  18;h  of 
May,  1804,  w^en  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  took  the  name  which  was 
to  become  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  Eu- 
rope—Napoleon. On  tlie  27th  of  May,  1802,  the 
day  on  which  the  Order  of  tie  Legion  of  Honor 
was  created,  Ubaldo  was  made  a  chevalier,  and, 
after  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  was  present  in  the 
Church  of  the  Invahdes  at  the  inauguration  of 
that  imperial  chevalier  who,  by  his  personal  quali- 
ties, had  roused  his  soldiers  to  such  heroic  ardor 
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that  they  rushed  on  to  danger  and  death,  to  for- 
lorn hopes  and  deeds  of  reckless  daring,  joyfully 
and  heedlessly. 

On  the  2d  of  Decemher  of  the  your  1804  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  took  place.  And  though 
tin-  mind  of  our  young  soldier  was  excited  and  full 
of  worldly  thoughts,  yet  when  he  knelt  before  the 
throne  erected  for  Napoleon,  in  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  beheld  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
Pius  VII.  enter  in  all  his  majesty,  and,  advanc- 
ing, place  his  tiara  upon  his  head  to  crown  the 
emperor,  he  felt  old  religious  feelings  welling  up 
within  his  heart.  The  august  presence  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  recalled  his  early  youth,  when  his 
pious  mother,  the  Counfess  Virginia,  used  to  call 
him  to  her  side  with  Irene,  and  make  them  kneel 
before  the  pic- are  of  the  Saviour  to  pray  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  Holy  Church,  the  wants  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  cessation  of  the  trials  which  then 
afflicted  Pius  VI.,  who  wept  over  the  miseries  and 
sacrileges  of  the  kingdom  of  France  and  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  Italy.  These  early  impres- 
sions, so  sweet  and  tender,  that  had  filled  his  inno- 
cent mind,  came  back  to  him  now  with  a  power  so 
strong  and  imperious  that  his  strong  nature  was 
stirred,  his  heart  beat  violently  under  his  cuirass, 
and  his  blood  leaped  in  his  veins.  The  haughty 
glance  that  never  quailed  in  the  battle's  s'onn 
was  lowered  respectfully  before  this  holy  majesty, 
and  IK-  dared  not  ;ra/c  upon  the  sweet  and  humble 

.n-1)  the  powers  of  earth  tivmlm-d. 
,    amazed    at    the    rapid    change    in    lu-r 
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ancient  institutions  and  most  powerful  mon- 
archies, watched  with  feverish  and  anxious  un- 
certainty for  the  issue  of  such  great  events.  Na- 
poleon, meanwhile,  like  the  eagle  unchained, 
swept  the  immensity  of  space  with  his  haughty 
glance,  and  marked  out  the  new  prey  on  which 
his  powerful  claw  should  fasten  ;  he  considered 
what  flourishing  territories  surrounding  his  pro- 
vinces should  be  made  to  form  a  part  of  the 
empire,  and,  gazing  upon  the  mighty  chain  of  the 
Alps,  he  determined  to  add  as  a  last  jewel  to  his 
crown  the  western  part  of  Italy,  and  extend  his 
empire  from  Cape  Circeo  to  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic. 

Milan  offered  him  her  iron  crown,  and  eagerly 
he  added  to  the  title  of  emperor  that  of  King  of 
Italy.  He  hastened  to  Milan,  and  Ubaldo,  wi.o 
accompanied  him,  was  superb  at  all  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  the  coronation.  The  emperor  left 
Prince  Eugene  as  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  returned  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  the  weighty  cares  of  an 
empire  and  the  chance  of  a  new  and  terrible  war 
awaited  him.  He  visited  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
whence  he  cast  a  scowl  of  defiance  at  England  ; 
but,  she,  from  her  ocean  throne,  returned  u  firmly, 
and,  after  the  defeat  at  Trafalga,  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  warning  shade  of  Nelson  say  : 

"  Thou  hast  conquered  earth,  0  mighty  victor  ! 
but  shun  the  sea.  Thou  canst  not  pluck  one  hair 
from  the  mane  of  the  British  lion  ;  but  the  lion 
may  yet,  and  when  thou  wilt  least  expect  it,  rush 
upon  the  Continent  and  tear  thine  eagle  plumes." 
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Napoleon  smiled  coldly,  and,  seeing  that  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Russia  were  leagued  against 
him,  plumed  his  eagle  wings  and  took  so  rapid  a 
flight  that  he  only  paused  on  the  plains  of  Auster- 
litz,  over  which  was  shining  his  lucky  star,  and,  re- 
cognizing, he  saluted  it. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1805,  Napoleon  looked 
down  upon  the  Austro-Russian  columns  from  the 
height  of  Mount  San  ton  ;  observed  their  position  ; 
counted  them  ;  divined  their  probable  move- 
ments ;  foresaw  their  errors,  and  cried  to  his 
generals  : 

"  By  to-morrow  evening  that  army  will  be  ours." 

He  extended  his  right  wing  to  Lake  Menitz  un- 
der the  orders  of  Marshal  Soult  ;  he  rested  the 
centre,  under  the  command  of  Bernadotte,  on  the 
slope  of  Santon  ;  he  stationed  Davoust,  with  the 
left,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  the 
basins  of  the  Schwarza  and  the  March,  ordering 
Liinnos  to  protect  it  by  facing  his  division  upon 
Santon  ;  he  gave  command  of  the  cavalry  to  Murat ; 
then,  glancing  round,  surveying  the  situation  with 
his  unerring  eye,  asked  Murat : 

"  Who  occupies  that  little  hill  on  which  the 
monastery  stands  ?  " 

"No  one,  sire,"  answered  Murat. 

"All  !  then  that  will  defend  my  right,  and  pre- 
vent it  being  exposed  to  the  Russian?.  Go,  Murat, 
plant  a  batter?  there,  and  .-end  my  cuirassiers  to 
guard  the  approach." 

Thr  Mi-.l.-r  was  inmi<  .liah-ly  executed.  Tin-  heavy 
cavalry  ascended  the  hill  and  observed  the  enemy's 
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left,  which  lay  in  good  order  between  Telnitz  and 
Pratzen,  awaiting  the  morrow,  when  they  were  to 
descend  from  the  heights.  The  little  monastery  on 
the  height,  where  Napoleon  had  ordered  a  fortifica- 
tion to  be  erected,  was  a  priory  of  the  grand  old 
abbey  of  Benedictines  in  the  territory  of  Briinn. 
When  the  monks  found  themselves  among  contend- 
ing armies  they  abandoned  the  priory  and  returned 
to  the  abbey.  The  cuirassiers  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  empty  cloisters,  and  took  up  their  lodging  in 
the  deserted  cells  and  apartments  of  the  forsaken 
convent.  Ubaldo,  going  into  the  prior's  quarter, 
found  in  a  case  two  beautiful  pictures  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  work  of  a  good  artist:  Finding  them 
very  much  to  his  taste,  and  not  wishing  that  they 
should  fall  into  profane  hands,  he  rolled  them  up 
carefully  and  put  them  inside  his  cuirass. 

The  dawn  of  the  2d  of  December,  the  imperial 
anniversary,  which  was  to  witness  a  terrible  battle, 
broke  on  the  eastern  horizon.  The  Russians,  by  an 
imprudent  movement  of  Kutusoff,  came  down  from 
the  heights  of  Pratzen  to  surround  the  right  wing  of 
the  French  ;  but  Davoust,  apprised  of  this  manoeu- 
vre by  Margaron,  promptly  hastened  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  division.  Marshal  Soult,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Kutusoff's  mistake,  ascended  and  com- 
manded the  situation  from  the  heights  of  Pratzen, 
whence  he  thundered  upon  the  Enssians,  who  soon 
saw  the  terrible  blunder  that  had  been  made.  By 
Kollowrath's  command  the  Russians  made  a  sud- 
den and  impetuous  countermarch,  and  attempted 
to  regain  the  position  they  had  abandoned.  Re- 
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pulsed,  they  returned  furiously  to  tbe  charge  ;  but 
the  terrible  fire  from  tbe  batteries  broke  tbcir 
ranks,  dispersed  and  drove  them  down  to  the  base 
of  the  hill,  where  most  of  them  were  taken  prison- 
<  is.  Meanwhile,  Soult,  at  (he  head  of  a  battalion, 
made  an  unexpected  stroke  upon  :he  loft,  to  make 
liimself  master  of  the  advantageous  post  of  Bosko- 
witz,  whilj  Lunnes,  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces, 
strongly  maintained  his  position  on  the  heights  of 
Blazowitz,  whence  he  s:ruck  both  flanks  of  t'.e  Rus- 
sian right  wing,  ali\ady  considerably  weakened, 
a  d  Mil  rat  charged  fiercely  with  his  whole  force 
of  civalry. 

Both  wings  of  their  army  having  been  defeated, 
the  Russians  attempted  to  concentrate  their  forces 
and  strengthen  the  ceuirc,  bringing  forward  the 
reserve  corps  and  the  Imperial  Guard.  Strength- 
ened and  consolidated  by  these  reinforcements, 
they  charged  with  their  cavalry  on  cne  of  the 
biuvcst  of  the  French  battalions,  and  disper  ed  it. 
\apolenn,  }>'  rcciving  this,  signalled  General  Rupp, 
and  flew  with  the  soldiers  of  his  guard  to  the  aid  of 
the  centre.  Ubaldo  and  his  squadron  rushed  for- 
ward in  advance  of  all  others,  and  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  whirlwind  charged  upon  the  enemy's 

Iry,  and  a  tremendous  encounter  took  ]> 
It  raiM  d  with  the  most  appalling  fury;  the  earth 
trembled  beneath  the  horses'  feet;  sabres  aid 
eirne'ers  Hashed  in  the  air;  the  clash  of  armor, 
the  nei.irhin^  of  horses,  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 
iiiingl  d  in  a  horri  1  Babel. 

Ubaldo  v  ir  mount.,  d    that  day  oil  a  fiery  ch 
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full  of  fire  arid  mettle;  its  eyes  darted  from  its 
head,  its  nostrils  dis' ended  when  it  scented  the 
battle,  and  it  tore  up  t!.e  earth  with  impatient 
hoofs,  pricked  its  ears,  shook  its  tail  and  mane, 
like  a  lion  furious  for  the  fight.  Scarcely  Lad  the 
trumpets  sounded  and  the  squadrons  begun  to  pre- 
pare for  the  charge  than  this  impetuous  animal 
galloped  forward,  paying  no  heed  to  the  rein,  and 
carried  its  rider  into  the  midst  of  the  Muscovite 
ranks.  Ubaldo,  seeing  himself  in  a  dangerous 
predicament,  made  his  horse  turn  with  the  greatest 
rapiuity,  to  give  his  cavalry  time  to  come  to  his  aid; 
but  the  Russians  surrounded  him  on  every  side  and 
pressed  him  hard.  The  brave  officer,  seeing  no 
escape  from  this  living  and  threatening  barrier,  re- 
solved to  sell  Lis  life  dearly,  and  struck  about  him 
with  superhuman  strength. 

But  receiving  a  sabre  stroke  in  the  face  above 
the  upper  lip,  which  it  cleft  to  the  chin,  showing 
all  his  teeth,  he  made  a  terrible  blow  at  an  officer 
near  him,  a  thrust  at  another,  and  succeeded  in 
unhorsing  them  both,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  would  have  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  ;  but 
his  horse,  prancing  and  rearing,  made  him  totter  in 
his  saddle.  A  second  sabre  stroke  between  the 
cheek  and  the  ear  unfastened  his  helmet  and  it 
rolled  to  the  ground.  In  less  time  than  we  can 
write  it  a  shower  of  strokes  fell  upon  his  uncovered 
head,  which  was  split  in  three  places.  His  face 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  so  terribly  mutilated 
(hat  it  even  struck  horror  into  Lis  assailants.  A 
final  stroke  upon  the  temples  opened  the  skull ; 
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then  he  fell  off  his  horse,  and  lay  dying  on  the 
ground  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

Meantime,  General  Rapp,  with  the  heavy  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  supported  by  the  veterans  of  the 
foot-guard,  had  defeated  the  first  squadrons  of 
Ouvaroff's  Muscovite  Guard,  attacking  them  on  the 
flank,  and  cu'ting  their  way  till  they  reached  and 
dispersed  the  cavalry  of  the  centre,  making  such 
havoc  among  them  that  they  were  speedily  driven 
from  the  field.  The  French  pursued  them  with  un- 
abated fury  till  they  forced  them  into  Bernadotte's 
columns;  there  they  were  forced  to  surrender  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Prince  Constantino,  the 
brother  of  the  czar,  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner.  The  Russians  and  Germans  were  so  com- 
pletely routed,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  that 
their  horses,  cannons,  ammunition,  and  flags  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  before  a  minute  had 
elapsed. 

The  two  emperors,  Alexander  and  Francis,  per- 
ceived the  terrible  defeat  of  their  armies  from  the 
heights  of  Austerlitz,  and  observed  that  the  defeat 
of  the  right  wing  and  centre  had  enabled  the  victor 
to  rest  his  left  wing  on  the  plain,  and  thereby  to  sur- 
round the  enemy,  press  them  against  the  hills,  and 
drive  them,  by  a  series  of  rapid  movements  which 
Napoleon  understood  so  well,  into  the  swamps  and 
marshy  lands  of  Ehrcnowitz  ami  Hirnbahum. 

After  this  victory  General  Kipp  hastened  to 
wards  Napoleon's  tent,  and,  seeing  him  watchingon 
the  heights  above,  rushed  up  the  rocks,  waving  his 
hat  and  crying : 
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"  Victory  !    Vive  1'Empereur  ! " 

But  the  Austro-Eussians,  defeated  on  every  side, 
threw  down  their  arms,  surrendered  themselves  as 
prisoners,  and  asked  for  quarter.  Some  who 
sought  safety  in  flight  rushed  upon  the  frozen  lake, 
which,  breaking  under  their  weight,  engulfed  them. 
Twenty  thousand  prisoners,  fifteen  thousand  killed, 
forty  flags,  two  hundred  cannons,  four  hundred 
chariots,  immense  quantities  of  baggage,  and  a 
number  of  1  orses  were  the  trophies  that  Napoleon 
bore  from  the  field  of  Austerlitz  on  that  great  day, 
which  decided  the  destinies  of  Germany  and  of  all 
Europe. 

As  is  usual  in  the  vicisshudes  of  war,  many  of  the 
French  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  the  latter  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Aus'erlitz.  In  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  camps  many  of  the  dying  re- 
ceived the  aids  of  religion  from  their  chaplains ; 
but  did  most  of  the  unhappy  Frenchmen  be- 
hold the  face  of  a  priest  before  dying  ?  Did  they 
hear  the  sweet  voice  of  hope?  Were  they  re- 
called (o  a  remembrance  of  the  divine  mercy  ? 
On  the  field  where  so  many  valiant  soldiers  fell 
did  even  one  cross  arise  to  speak  eloquently  to 
Christian  hearts,  amid  the  solemn  silence  of  death, 
and  say,  "  Pray  for  the  souls  of  the  champions  of 
France " ? 

No  cross  was  planted.  The  bodies  of  horses  and 
their  riders  were  thrown  pell-mell  into  bloody 
trenches — Christians  and  beasts  together — de- 
plorable results  of  that  epoch  of  unbelief  which 
France,  having  become  more  religious,  atoned  for 
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on  the  fields  of  Alger,  Constantine,  and  on  the  fur- 
off  Crimean  shore. 

After  the  battle  a  truce  was  proclaimed.    The 
Russians  and  Austrians,  with  the  gloomy  bearing  of 
the  conquered,  mingled  with  the  French  in  seeking 
for  their  dead  and  wounded  ;  all  night  long  they 
wandered  over  the  field.     The  sappers  dug  great- 
trenches,  into  which  they  threw  all  who  did  not 
stir ;  and  the  miners  covered  them  up.     Under  the 
terrible  battalions   of  Clotzau,    Sanfrm,    Pratzen, 
and  Kos-ieradek  were  found   immense  heaps   of 
mutilated  dead.     In  all  the  defiles,   the  hollows, 
and   the  valleys  of  Holabitz,  Blosowitz,  Ulascho- 
witz,  Leuzowitz,  Sulschou,  and  K-ule,  where  the 
piles  of  dead  were  highest,  numbers  of  wounded 
were  found  who  had  remained  unnoticed,  perhaps, 
for  twelve  hours,  suffering  the  most  excruciating 
torments  from  the  intense  cold  of  that  climate. 
The  surgeons  placed   them  on  li tiers  and  carried 
them  to  Brttnn,  Austerlitz,  Madritz,  and  Waschau, 
to  be  cared  for  in  the  hospitals. 

In  one  of  the  defiles,  into  which  a  band  of  French 
soldiers  had  penetrated  in  search  of  the  wounded, 
a  soldier  stumbled  over  a  corpse.  Bending  over 
him  in  the  darkness,  the  soldier  felt  the  fringe  of 
his  epaulette,  and  knew  it  was  the  body  of  an  offi- 
cer. He  called  his  comrades,  who  came  with  lan- 
terns, and  they  saw  that  the  officer  was  lying  upon 
his  f  iig  no  sign  of  life.  They  raised  him  to 

f  IK-  rouM  bo  recognized,  but,  liuuni;  lain  so 
long  fact  downwards,  the  blood  un<l  s.md  had  so 
disfigured  his  face  that  it  seemed  to  be  covered 
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with  a  mask.  To  discover  whether  he  was  dead,  or 
whether  any  life  yet  remained  in  him,  or  if  the 
body  was  still  warm,  they  placed  their  hands  on 
his  heart  and  felt  it. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE    RETREAT   FROM   MOSCOW. 

THE  Chevalier  Francesco  Rovereto,  cuirassier  of 
the  Guard,  and  Colonel  d'Almavilla,  who  were 
quartered  together  at  Wilkowiski,  went  out,  one  fine 
evening  in  the  month  of  June,  1812,  to  stroll  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as  they  went  they  con- 
versed of  Napoleon's  plans  in  regard  to  the  Rus- 
sian campaign.  Having  come  to  a  little  clus'er  of 
oaks,  they  sat  down,  facing  each  other,  on  two  large 
stones  that  stood  surrounded  by  soft,  fine  grass. 
They  looked  around  them,  pleased  with  the  plea- 
sant prospect.  Turning  from  his  inspection  of  the 
landscape,  the  Chevalier  Rovereto  allowed  his  eyes 
to  rest  on  the  face  of  d'Almavilla.  Though  the 
ehevalit.  r  was  much  younger  and  only  a  lieutenant, 
there  -AM.--  a  degree  of  familiarity  between  them 
which  the  ties  of  a  common  country  and  a  slight 
relationship  justified. 

"Colonel,"  said  the  chevalier  suddenly,  "your 
face  id  covered  with  scars;  it  looks  like  a  map, 
b  wound  standing  for  a  province." 

"  There  are  eleven  altogether,"  said  the  colonel, 

ad  I  <>ue  them  to  the  generosity  of  the  Musco- 

sabres;  they  guv.    m,    these   beautiful   orna- 
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mentsat  the  bat  le  of  Auster'itz.  A  few  days  ago, 
when  the  emperor  was  reviewing  the  troops  with 
Murat,  he  said  to  me  :  '  Colonel,  this  is  your  time 
to  return  the  Russians  the  kissts  they  gave  you  at 
Austcrlitz.' 

"  '  Sire/  I  answered^  *  I  have  not  lost  all  sense  of 
politeness.  I  will  embrace  them  in  such  true 
French  fashion  that  they  will  bear  the  imprint  of 
the  rose,  as  the  old  proverb  in  use  among  Charle- 
magne's palladins  has  it.": 

"By  my  faith.  Colonel  d'Almavilla,v'  said  the 
lieu  enant,  "  if  all  the  grenadiers  and  cuirassier?  of 
t':c  Guard  were  embroidered  like  you,  it  would  be  a 
fine  sight.  Bat  what  surprises  -me -is  that,  having 
received  such  wounds,  and  especially  in  the  head, 
you  co'ild  have  survived." 

'•'I  owe  my  life  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,"  he  an- 
swered ;  then  added,  half  sadly,  "  Why  have  I  not 
been  more  faithful  to  the  promise  I  made  thorn  ? 
But  in  the  midst  of  camps,  of  military  license,  of 
immorality  and  irreligion,  I  broke  my  word  to 
God." 

"  What  did  the  apostles  do  ?"  asked  the  lieu- 
tenant. "  Did  they  appear  and  stanch  your 
wounds  ?  " 

"No,  lieutenant,  but  it  was  for  their  sake  that  I 
was  so  tenderly  cared  for  and  snatched  from  the 
inexorable  jaws  of  death.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  in  a 
deserted  monastery,  and  I  chanced  to  find  engrav- 
ings of  St.  Pe!er  and  St.  Paul.  I  rolled  them  up 
and  put  them  inside  my  cuirass.  Next  day,  in  the 
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hoat  of  the  battle,  I  fell  covered  with  wounds  into 
a  trench,  where  I  remained  a  whole  day  fairly 
swimming  in  my  blood.  The  blood  ami  earth  had 
frozen  and  covered  my  face  as  if  with  a  mask.  A 
soldier  stumbled  over  my  body,  and,  finding  a  little 
warmth  remaining  in  it,  brought  me  to  the  abbey 
of  Briiun  on  a  litter.  I  knew  not  of  what  passed, 
for  I  was  unconscious  ;  but  they  told  me  after- 
wards  that  I  was  brought  into  the  great  hall  of  the 
chapter,  where  several  wounded  officers  were  being 
cared  for  with  truly  Christian  charity.  Opening 
my  cuirass,  the  monks  found  the  pictures  on  my 
breast,  stained  with  my  blood.  They  opened  them, 
and,  seeing  what  they  were,  kissed  them  devoutly, 
saying:  'Here  is  one  pious  officer  among  so  many 
unbelievers.  God  bless  him  !  He  had  the  pic- 
tures of  the  saints  on  his  breast.  That  is  faith  !' 

'"Let  him  be  brought  to  my  apartment/ said 
the  abbot,  deeply  affected. 

"Meanwhile,  Hirgcons  washed  my  face  with  hot 
wine  to  loosen  the  blood  and  sand  ;  they  examined 
my  wounds,  sewed  them  up  with  silk,  and  com- 
pressed them  with  bandages,  ami  all  the  time  I 
was  perfectly  unconscious — they  might  have  cut 
me  to  pieces  without  my  knowing  it.  A  few  hours 
after  my  wounds  were  dressed  I  woke  from  my 
Stupor,  and  like  a  dream  it  came  to  me  that  I  was 
in  the  choir  of  a  convent,  where  I  heard,  or  seemed 
to  In  ;u\  tin-  monks  sinking. 

"I  listened  and  heard  hymns  that  (old  of  Jesus 
coming  into  the  world  for  our  salvation.  A  thou- 
sand thoughts  flitted  through  my  mind,  and 
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amongst  others  came  the  idea  that  it  was  Christ- 
mas. 

"  '  But,  no/  I  said  ;  'did  not  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz  take  place  on  (he  3d  of  December,  and  was 
I  not  at  (he  battle  ?  Did  I  not  have  a  blow  or  two 
at  the  Russians  ?  J 

"  Other  anthems  reached  my  ears  and  seemed  to 
be  re-echoed  through  the  arches  of  a  temp^. 

"These  unfamiliar  sounds  awoke  within  me  old 
religious  memories,  and  I  imagined  that  God  had 
miraculously  transported  me  to  the  hermitage  of 
Lanzo.  With  this  thought  I  sprang  up  in  my  lit- 
tle bed  to  kneel  and  say  a  prayer  ;  but  I  was  too 
weak,  and  I  fell  back  on  my  elbow.  -  I  tried  to  say 
the  '  Our  Father '  where  I  was.  It  was  so  many 
years  since  I  had  prayed,  and  my  head  being  pro- 
bably confused  by  the  wounds,  I  could  not  remem- 
ber the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then  I  blushed  to  think 
that  I  had  descended  to  the  level  of  the  brutes, 
and  cried  :  i  Lord  God,  pardon  this  mud  fool,  who 
has  forgotten  how  to  invoke  thee  !  Wretch  ! '  I 
continued,  addressing  myself,  '  you  sec  to  what  you 
have  come.  You  cannot  even  say  the  '  Our  Fa- 
ther,' that  the  humblest  Christian  peasant  in  the 
land  learns  with  his  speech  !' 

"While  I  was  thus  reproaching  myself  I  saw  a 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  wall.  I  felt  myself  seized 
by  strong  arms  and  laid  back  upon  my  couch. 
With  the  one  eye  left  free  by  the  bandage  I  saw  a 
venerable  monk,  with  long  whire  hair,  arranging 
the  pillows  under  my  head  with  inexpressible  ten- 
derness. 
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"'Charitable  monk,'  I  said,  trembling,  'who 
are  you,  and  where  am  I  ?' 

" '  You  are  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Briin  n,'  he  answered  in  good-  French,  '  of  which  I 
have  tie  honor  to  be  the  unworthy  abbot,  and  this 
is  my  room,  into  which  you  have  been  carried,  cov- 
ered with  wounds.' 

"  •  Here  where,  amid  the  din  of  battles/  I  cried, 
'  you  sing  the  sweet  peace  of  the  Lord  and  his  glo- 
rious coming  into  the  world  ! ' 

"  '  You  have  doubtless  heard/  he  said,  '  the 
voices  of  tl.e  monks  chanting  in  the  choir  the  Ma- 
tins of  Advent  and  the  hope  of  salvation  which  the 
Incarnation  brings  us  ;  they  have  been  tending  the 
wmmdi\l  all  day,  and  have  gone  down  into  the 
choir,  in  accordance  with  their  rule.  That  little 
window,  through  which  the  voices  come  to  you, 
opens  just  over  the  choir,  and  there  at  night  I  can 
pray  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  is  on  the 
alar  facing  it.' 

"  '  Reverend  father,'  I  cried  in  consternation, 
'  take  me  away  from  here.  I  am  a  sinner  unwor- 
thy to  pollute  this  holy  place." 

"  The  monk  rani:  the  bell;  a  lay  brother appear- 
and  the  abbot  said  : 

"  '  Brother  Boniface,  bring  some  of  that  soup 
that  you  will  tind  near  the  choir  ;  this  good  captain, 
who  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  is  in  need  of 

it: 

"The  brother  wen  toot,  and  icim-nrd  with  a  cup 
of  hot  80141  that  put.  new  life  into  m<-.  The  abbot 
thru  tol.i  inr  that  In-  had  IH-CII  an  officer  in  the 
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Swiss  Guards  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and,  hav- 
ing become  a  monk,  had  lived  in  this  abbey  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.  He  said  that  he  would  not 
permit  me  to  leave  his  room  till  I  was  cured,  and 
that  he  would  sleep  in  a  little  closet  beside  me,  in 
case  I  r  quired  anything.' 

"  '  Father/  answered  I,  touched  and  confuted  at 
his  kindness,  •  I  have  greater  need  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  my  soul  ;  for  I  am  a  soldier,  and  have 
passed  many  years  of  my  life  without  thinking  of 
G  >d,  and  I  had  so  completely  forgotten  him  that  I 
could  not  remember  the  simplest  prayer.' 

"  The  abbot  took  both  my  hands  and  pressed 
them  in  his  own,  exhorting  me  to  have  confidence 
in  God.  By  Christmas  I  was  able  to  sit  up.  I 
made  my  confession  to  the  abbo^,  who  fully  shared 
my  joy.  I  swear  to  you,  Rovereto,  that  no  tongue 
could  tell  the  kindness  I  experienced  from  that  monk 
for  more  than  forty  days ;  and  what  he  did  for  me 
the  other  monks  were  doing  for  the  other  wounded 
Frenchmen. 

"  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  a  general  walking 
slowly  down  the  corridor  supported  by  two  lay 
brothers;  another,  whose  legs  had  been  taken  off 
by  a  cannon-ball,  drawn  up  and  down  in  a  little 
carriage  ;  a  colonel  with  an  empty  sleeve,  acaptaij 
with  a  wooden  leg,  another  with  an  arm  in  a 
sling,  another  without  an  eye  or  without  an  ear. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  lieutenant,  the  first 
time  I  went  out  into  the  gallery,  and  showed  my 
scar-seamed  face  on  that  dress  parade,  I  could 
not  help  laughing.  But  the  laugh  died  on  my 
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lips  when  I  saw  among  these  mutilated  men,  so 
strong  and  whole  a  month  before,  the  charitable 
monks  serving  as  feet  to  the  lame,  as  eyes  to  the 
blind,  support  to  the  weak,  and  as  a  tender  mother 
to  all  these  afflicted  ones.*  I  shall  never  forget 
the  charity  and  gooJness  of  these  servants  of  God. 
In  memory  of  their  kindness  to  me  during  the 
seven  years  of  war  that  have  intervened,  I  have 
always,  as  far  as  possible,  protected  and  deft-uded 
the  monasteries.  I  declare  that  I  was  never  so 
well  quartered  or  taken  care  of  as  in  the  monas- 
teries of  the  various  Catholic  countries  of  Ger- 
many. ' 

"  '  We  Piedmontese  know  this  well,"  said  Rove- 
reto,  *  for  we  can  go  to  any  convent  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Pie  !m  nt,  and  are  sure  of  receiving 
a  hearty  and  cordial  welcome  from  the  monks,  and 
a  welcome  full  of  that  ancient  courtesy  and  high 
breeding  that,  being  banished  f  om  our  modern  so- 
ciety, have  taken  refuge  in  the  cloister.' 

"  '  Yet  ;  and  thai  is  why  I  am  so  angry  that  the 
emperor  should  order  the  suppression  of  the  reli- 
gious orders,  and  thereby  deprive  Italy  of  those 
asylums  of  piety,  science,  learning,  and  charity. 
He  was  tempted  by  their  broad  lands  and  rich  do- 
mains, whence  he  drew  incalculable  sums,  which 
have  v.ii.i.shed  like  mists  before  the  enn,  leaving 
poor  Italy  bare  and  nak<  d.  irivin^  her  in  jvturn  for 
her  millions  only  l,ra\  i«  r  taxat  i<»n  and  new  imposts.* 

*  This  whole  account  was  given  us  by  the.  brave  soldier  who 
wa*  himself  the  hero  c>r  tin  rentiune,   uhi.h  u..  i. 

given  with  all  its  details  and  in  every  particular. 
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"  *  Well/  said  the  young  officer,  laughing,  ( the 
monks  would  scarcely  expect  to  hear  their  panegy- 
ric pronounced  by  two  cuirassiers.  But,  colonel,  I 
must  be  off  to  my  quarters  to  see  that  my  men  have 
supper.'51 

Next  day  Napoleon's  army  set  out,  by  way  of 
Niemen,  to  the  conquest  of  Russia. 

We  who  write  saw  the  army  marching  into 
German}7.  The  prodigious  spectacle  which  it  of- 
fered to  our  youthful  imagination  can  never  be 
effaced  from  our  memory.  It  took  two  whole 
months  for  the  entire  army  to  march — battalion 
after  battalion,  division  after  division,  regiment 
after  regiment  ;  first  the  infantry,  grenadiers,  fu- 
siliers, chasseurs,  voltigeurs,  then  the  cavalry, 
the  lancers,  hussars,  dragoons,  and  cuirassiers. 
Each  brigade  was  followed  by  its  company  battery, 
and  its  foot  and  horse  artillery,  and  its  forging  uten- 
sils. Euc'.i  brigade  had  also  its  baggage,  and  provi- 
sion wagons  and  ambulances;  then  followed  trains 
of  military  stores, tents,  materials  for  temporary  hos- 
pitals. And  all  was  in  such  perfect  orJer,  every- 
thing so  well  organized,  so  superbly  mounted, 
armed,  and  equipped,  that  Europe  admired  and 
trembled.  Everything  seemed  to  be  new — the 
uniforms  of  the  soldiers,  the  trappings  of  the 
horses,  the  equipments  of  the  cavalry. 

Of  the  Italian  army  half  was  fighting  the 
brave  and  fiery  Spaniards,  and  the  other  half  was 
marching  to  the  conquest  of  Russia,  proud,  fear- 
less, indomitable.  At  the  height  of  Roman  power 
Italy  never  sent  forth  to  the  g-izs  of  Europe  such  a 
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brilliant  and  noble  array  as  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon. 

Only  a  few  months  had  passed  since  the  lovely 
evening  when  Ubaldo  and  his  friend  Rovereto  con- 
versed by  the  river  banks,  and  what  wonderful 
events  had  taken  place  in  the  meantime;  v\hut 
blood  had  been  spilled,  what  high-hearted  valor 
quenched  for  ever  under  the  snows  and  frosts 
and  glaciers  of  the  Northland,  beside  the  waters 
of  the  Duna,  the  Niemen,  the  Dnieper,  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Beresina.  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France  sought  for  their  warriors  and  cried 
aloud  for  them,  asked  for  tidings  of  the  grand 
urmy  that  had  inarched  upon  Moscow,  and  ter- 
rified they  saw  a  desert,  they  heard  an  unbroken 
silence.  Then  the  horror-stricken  eyes  of  the 
nations  beheld  with  inexpressible  terror  death 
reigning  over  that  great  army,  concealing  it  under 
a  winding  sheet  of  frost  and  snow  which  stretched 
grim,  sullen,  and  dense  from  the  walls  of  Moscow 
to  beyond  the  Borysthenes,  and  with  stern,  inex- 
orable power  covering  men  and  horses,  soldiers  and 
generals,  for  ever  from  mortal  sight.  Death  had 
laid  aside  his  scythe,  grasped  instead  the  biting 
north  winds  to  combat  these  heroes,  and,  in  place 
of  fiery  projectiles,  showered  upon  them  the 
noiseless,  deadly  .snow,  which  stiffened  their  limbs 
till  their  arms  dropped  from  their  hands  and  their 
bodies  upon  their  arms,  to  rise  no  more  ! 

One  snowy  evening,  when  the  h<  a\en  was  a-lu-n- 
colored,  a  pair,  \\orn,  wr;iry  soldier,  with  blam-hn! 
and  tnniMinir  lip*  and  hollow,  sunken  eyes,  \«rap- 
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ped  in  an  old  bearskin  cloak,  had  turned  aside 
from  the  highroad,  and  was  wandering  over  the 
frozen  steppes,  having  escaped  the  pursuit  of  a  band 
of  Cossacks.  He  had  a  little  rum  in  a  gourd,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  body  of  an  artillery  captain 
whom  he  found  lying  frozen  by  the  road.  A  few 
drops  of  this  liquor,  taken  occasionally,  sufficed  to 
keep  life  in  him ;  but  the  falling  night  would  soon 
take  him  unawares,  under  this  ashen  sky,  wi  hout 
shelter,  without  fire,  and,  as  he  had  been  for  more 
than  twenty  hours  without  food,  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  survive  much  longer,  and  impelled  by 
the  love  of  life,  he  man-iged  to  climb  a  li'.tle  hill. 
Thence  he  glanced  round  at  the  gloomy  and  unpro- 
pitious  landscape,  scarcely  daring  to  hope  that  he 
might  discover  some  hut  or  cabin  where  he  might 
find  shelter.  To  his  surprise  and  delight,  he  saw  a 
manorial  castle,  surrounded  by  outhouses,  in  a  lit- 
tle valley  at  no  great  distance.  He  tried  to  reach 
it  before  night ;  but  the  drizzling  rain  and  snow 
blew  iti  his  face,  and  the  roads  being  rendered  al- 
most impassable  by  the  heavy  snow,  he  did  not 
reach  there  till  dark  night. 

This  poor  wanderer  was  Ubaldo,  the  brilliant 
colonel  of  cuirassiers,  who  now  resembled  a  ragged 
and  suspicious-looking  beggar.  His  horses  had  died 
of  hunger  and  cold.  He  had  thrown  his  cuirass 
into  a  ditch  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  company 
of  Buskirs  who  pursued  him  with  pike  in  rest. 
His  helmet  of  burnished  silver  was  replaced  by  an 
old  fur  bonnet,  covered  with  a  fine  Persian  shawl 
stolen  from  a  store  in  Moscow  ;  this  enveloped  his 
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~,  neck,  ami  chin  ;  his  epaulettes  bad  lost  the 
fringe  which  showed  hi.s  rank  ;  his  uniform  was 
ragged  and  discolored  ;  his  shoes  were  worn  off, 
and  his  feet  encased  in  a  large  pair  of  old  shoes 
taken  from  a  dead  grenadier  ;  his  fine  fur-lined 
palisse  was  hanging  in  tatters ;  and  his  whole  per- 
son enveloped  in  a  rough  coat  of  bearskin,  cov- 
ered with  frozen  mud  ami  snow. 

When  he  reached  the  castle  he  knocked  ;  after 
innumerable  questions,  asked  him  through  a  panel 
in  the  great  door,  he  was  admitted  by  a  gigantic 
porter,  who  was  almost  buried  in  an  enormous  coat 
of  bison-skin,  and  who  held  a  crooked  sabre  in  his 
hand.  The  aspect  of  this  door-keeper  was  not  en- 
couraging ;  but  Ubaldo,  opening  his  fur  coat, 
showed  him  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
silver  collar  and  sword,  and  the  man  recognized  him 
as  a  French  officer  and  let  him  into  a  well-heated 
room.  A  woman  sat  there  in  a  cloak  of  lamb- 
skin ;  she  gave  him  a  cup  of  hot  milk,  regarding 
him  with  the  greatest  compassion.  The  milk  re- 
vived Ubaldo,  and  he  thanked  his  benefactress  with 
t he  greatest  courtesy  ;  but  she  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  he  said.  She  was  Polish  and  could 
only  speak  her  own  language.  The  immense  por- 
ter rtappetrecl  \\i  h  a  light,  and  signed  to  the 
colonel  to  follow  him. 

Tiny  h-id  just  got  out  into  a  dark  corridor 
when  they  heard  a  tierce  barkini:  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  The  guide  called  to  the  dog  to  be  quiet, 
and  the  animal  ^rowhd  sava-ely  t..  himself,  as  if 
saying  :  '  Always  new  facts  in  this  cursed  house/ 
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As  they  went  up-stairs  Ubaldo  saw  a  large  iron- 
gray  mastiff,  with  bristling  hair,  who  glared  at  him 
as  he  passed,  and  showed  long,  sharp  teeth  well 
calculated  to  i  ispire  terror. 

Ubaldo  was  ushered  into  a  sort  of  ante-room 
hung  with  Bulgarian  leather — a  large  pattern  of 
roses  on  a  blue  or  red  ground  ;  the  hangings  were, 
however,  so  moth-eaten  about  the  edges  that  they 
might  be,  and  perhaps  were,  of  the  lime  of  King 
Stephen  Botary.  The  only  furniture  which  the 
room  contained  was  a  large,  ugly,  worm-eaten  table, 
a  few  old-fashioned  stiff-backed  chairs  with  faded 
and  tarnished  covering.  The  porter  signed  to 
Ubaldo  to  wait  there,  set  the  lamp  upon  the  table, 
and  went  in  to  Ids  master. 

The  master  of  this  castle  was  a  Pole  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  ancient  families  of  Poland, 
which  was  rich  in  the  time  when  their  country  was 
an  independent  state  ;  but  since  it  had  fallen  under 
the  yoke  of  Russia,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  lord 
having  displeased  the  Empress  Catherine,  she  con- 
fiscated nearly  all  that  he  had  in  Lithuania,  Cour- 
land,  and  White  Russia.  Still,  his  son  had  con- 
siderable wealth  from  his  mother's  side,  but  being 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Varsovia,  instigated 
by  Prussia,  he  was  almost  entirely  despoiled  of  his 
possessions  by  the  Emperor  Paul  I.,  and  sent  into 
Liberia,  where  he  died.  This  son  lived  poorly 
enough  in  the  castle,  which  belonged  to  his  wife, 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  who  died  leav- 
ing him  a  little  girl,  now  grown  to  be  a  young  lady 
of  seventeen. 
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The  giant  came  back  and  brought  the  colonel 
to  his  master,  w!io  saluted  him  graciously  in 
French  and  begged  him  to  be  seated.  The  gentle- 
man wore  a  loose  red  dressing-gown,  warmly  lined, 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  green  cord,  with  tassels 
formed  of  threads  of  gold  and  vermillion  bilk.  He 
wore  a  Greek  cap  of  velvet  on  his  head,  slippers  of 
red  morocco  on  his  feet ;  he  was  smoking  a  large 
porcelain  pipe.  Ubaldo  sat  down  and  announced 
himself  as  a  colonel  of  cuirasseurs  in  Napoleon's 
army.  The  Pole  instantly  said: 

"  Then,  chevalier,  you  must  know  our  Ponia- 
towsky." 

"I  do  indeed,"  said  Ubaldo.  "His  dauntless 
lira  very,  and  that  of  his  troops,  saved  our  army 
from  being  entirely  destroyed  in  the  retreat  from 
Smolensk,  and  in  other  perils  which  we  encoun- 
tered before  reaching  Poland.  The  fury  of  the 
Cossacks  was  only  equalled  by  the  impetuosity  with 
which  the  Russians  under  Kutusow,  Wittgenstein, 
and  Tchitchagof  charged  upon  us,  surrounded  us 
on  every  tide,  and  cut  off  all  chance  of  escape  by 
land  or  water.  Just  when  we  were  about  to  give 
up  in  dtsp-iir  Prince  Poniatowsky  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked the  right  flank  of  the  Russians,  broke  their 
lines,  and  thus  protected  our  retreat,  which  was 
principally  o\<  r  frozen  swamps  that  sank  with  us 
at  every  > 

"  I  congratulate  myself  on  what  you  tell  me, 
colonol,"  said  tho  master  of  the  house,  "both  as  a 
•  and  as  a  ivl.iti\»  of  Poniatowsky;  but  Na- 
poleon's defeat  has  taken  away  Poland's  last  hope. 
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If  the  emperor  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  our 
veteran  Poles,  lie  would  have  wintered  here,  and  in 
the  spring  Russia  would  have  been  his.  I  agree 
with  our  sages  that  he  would  have  easily  made  him- 
self mas'.er  of  Moscow,  and  even  St.  Petersburg. 
For  even  if  Rostoptchin  had  fired  the  to  vn  ia  June, 
your  horses  could  have  had  plenty  of  fodder  and 
your  men  l,od. 

"  When  Alexander  saw  the  French  marching  into 
Russia  in  the  autumn,  he  said  to  his  generals, 
who,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Moscow,  were  in 
the  great  st  consternation  :  i  Be  consoled.  You 
are  brave,  but  better  generals  than  you  will  under- 
take this  campaign  ;  and  those  generals  cannot  be 
subdued  by  Napoleon,  nor  by  Murat  with  his  ca- 
valry, nor  by  Davoust  with  his  artillery,  nor  by 
Ney  with  his  infantry  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  conquer  all  these  and  put  them  to  naught.7 
'But  who  are  these  generals?'  asked  his  brother 
Constantine.  '  They  are/  said  Alexander,  'the 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March — five  great  generals,  who  in  Rus- 
sia can  conquer  any  human  force.'  9i 

"Too  true,"  said  Ubaldo.  "  Our  horses  died  of 
cold  and  hunger;  the  artillery,  without  horses  to 
draw  it,  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  was  soo:i  buried 
in  the  snow  or  engulfed  in  the  rivers.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  saw  their  arms  drop  from, 
their  stiffening  hands.  Many  of  them  died  stand- 
ing, or  were  frozen  doing  picket  duty  or  making 
explorations  ;  others,  camping  without  fire,  food,  or 
shelter,  lay  down  upon  the  frozen  ground  to  rise 
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no  more.  On  the  march  we  knocked  our  feet  to- 
gether to  kei  p  them  from  being  frozen,  but,  half- 
starvod,  we  were  the  more  sensible  to  the  cold  ;  and 
•t  of  our  soldiers  trembled,  tottered,  fell  face 
do\vn, vanls  in  the  snow,  and  all  was  over.  Their 
comrades  stripp- d  them,  searched  their  pockets, 
went  on  a  few  puces,  and  shared  their  fate.  If  a 
horse  belonging  to  an  officer  f"ll  dead,  the  men 
irit  ercd  round  it  like  raven?,  tore  off  the  skin,  and 
trii-d  to  roast  it  on  a  little  firo  which  they  suc- 
ceeded wit1!  the  greatest  difficulty  in  lighting.  It 
so  netimcs  happened  that  just  as  the  meat  began  to 
cook  a  troop  of  Cossacks  surrounded  them,  brand- 
Miirg  their  lo-»g  pikes  and  uttering  their  wild  lial- 
loos.  The  soldiers  fled,  carrying  with  them  pieces  of 
meat,  cooked  a  li  tie  on  one  side,  but  raw  and  bloody 
on  the  other ;  they  ate  as  they  ran,  like  famished 
dogs.  Often  a  soldier,  seeing  an  officer  eating  a  piece 
of  m  mid)  biscuit,  snatched  it  from  him  and  rushed 
into  the  brus'iwood  to  devour  it  in  safety,  and  in 
that  u;iy  (.{'tin  lost  his  life  by  stra\in<r  from  the 
road  and  falling  in  with  a  band  of  Cossacks,  who 
killed  him  or  s  ripped  him,  even  to  1  is  shirt,  and 
left  him  to  die  of  cold  in  a  ditch  by  the  waysid* 

"  Y"'.i  in.-'piiv  m«'  \\itlihoiTorandcompassion," 
Orfod  the  I'-'l.-.  M  ( )  m\  Ghxl  I  is  this,  then,  the  fate 
of  the  finest  army  that  iverezittcd 

\nl  I  hav< •  -i\m  \,,-,i  l IK-  meres' outline  of  the 
'•\tremihe     to   which  it   was  reduced,"  said 
UbaKo.     "No  one  could  11   them.  Of  < 

imtgiOfl    ih-rn.      \\  memlirr   ilia!    the   thermom.  ter 
WAS  down  t«.  .'-     I;    .;imur.     AM  immense  arm\ 
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in  a  burning  city;  escaping  from  the  ruins,  it  en- 
camped on  frozen  plains,  under  an  icy  sky,  with- 
out food,  without  wine,  without  wood,  more  than 
twenty-four  thousand  cavalry-men  without  a  wisp 
of  straw  or  a  blade  of  grass,  in  immense  steppes 
covered  with  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  of  gli.tering 
snow,  hard  frozen,  upon  which  horses  and  men, 
both  drenched  with  falling  snow,  were  forced  to 
lie,  while  the  garments  of  the  men  were  frozen, 
and  neither  had  any  other  covering  than  a  layer  of 
the  falling  snow,  which  soon  enveloped  them,  and 
under  which  they  spent  those  interminable  nights. 
Next  morning,  those  for  whom  another  morning 
came  set  out  upon  their  march,  harassed  by  the 
Cossacks,  Baskirs,  and  other  Russian  troops;  fly- 
ing from  side  to  side,  they  lost  their  way,  or, 
in  the  mad  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  artillery 
trampled  upon  the  infantry  in  their  efforts  to 
escape.  When  an  army  marches  without  a  re- 
gular route,  with  no  acknowledged  leaders,  grena- 
diers with  chasseurs,  hussars  with  dragoons,  and 
the  voice  of  a  general  or  marshal  no  longer  com- 
mands obedience,  the  disorder  is  terrible,  and  sucli 
an  army  is  an  image  of  hell.  Our  army  was  in  a 
desperate  condition.  The  air  was  frozen,  the  sky 
obscured  with  snow,  the  earth  frozen  hard,  our 
troops  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  The  Russians, 
whose  terrific  aspect  would  alone  inspire  terror, 
charged  upon  us  and  routed  us  ;  for  the  men  that 
had  made  Europe  tremble  a  few  years  before  were 
dying  now  of  cold  and  hunger ;  they  could  not  even 
cut  food  if  offered  t'lem  ;  their  enfeebled  stomachs 
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rejected  it ;  a  fire  caused  their  frozen  limbs  to  mor- 
tify ;  for  tardy  help  is  not  only  useless  in  such 
cases,  but  usually  proves  fatal." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Pole.  "  Last  night  a 
poor  Italian  soldier  came  to  our  door;  he  was 
almost  frozen,  and,  when  he  saw  the  porter's  wife 
sitting  by  the  fire,  he  rushed  over  and  opened  his 
coat,  that  the  heat  might  penetrate  his  stiffening 
limbs  ;  but  he  was  only  there  a  few  minu'es  when 
he  grew  livid,  his  eyes  protruded,  his  face  swelled, 
and  he  fell  on  the  floor  writhing  in  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torture  and  uttering  piercing  shrieks. 
My  daughter  Edwige,  a  good,  pious  child,  who 
sleeps  just  over  the  porter's  room,  hearing  the 
shrieks,  threw  on  a  fur  gown  and  went  down  by  a 
private  stair.  Seeing  the  man  in  such  torture, 
she  had  him  carried  into  another  room,  his  gar- 
ments removed,  and  him  put  to  bed.  By  rubbing 
him  with  heated  flannel,  and  applying  lotions,  he 
got  a  little  ease;  then  she  went  back  to  her  room, 
hoping  he  would  soon  be  entirely  recovered.  This 
morning,  when  I  rose,  my  daughter  came  to  tell  me 
of  what  h .id  occurred,  and  together  wo  went  to  her 
pat  ient's  room.  His  limbs  were  much  contracted  and 
quite  purple;  we,  however,  induced  him  to  take  a 
cup  of  broth,  which  he  seemed  to  relish,  and  which 
gave  him  some  relief.  I  asked  him  in  French 
what  countryman  he  was,  and  he  said  an  Italian 
born  in  \\  n 

Just  as  he  tini»liivl  his  story  a  charming  young 
girl  in  Polish  costume  entered  the  room  ;  she  was 
dressed  in  a  tunic  of  dark  green  satin,  embroidered 
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with  gold  and  edged  with  sab'e  fur ;  on  her  head 
she  wore  a  cap  of  azure  velvet  with  a  tassel ;  under- 
neath her  tunic  appeared  a  purple  cashmere  skirt 
and  pretty  little  red  slippers.  When  Ubaldo  saw 
her  he  thought  of  Irene,  who  was  something  of  her 
make  and  had  the  same  modest  and  gentle  air  of 
repose. 

"  Papa,"  said  she  in  Polish,  "I  fear  our  poor 
soldier  is  worse  than  he  was  this  morning ;  he  is  all 
swollen  ;  his  face  has  changed  from  purple  to  yel- 
low and  is  much  contracted." 

"  My  love,"  said  her  father,  speaking  in  French, 
"  the  gentleman  whom  I  now  present  to  you  is  an 
Italian  gentleman  and  a  colonel  of  cavalry  ;  wo 
will  bring  him  to  see  our  patient." 

Turning  to  Ubaldo,  she  asked  if  he  would  come 
down  with  them  to  see  the  soldier.  He  readily 
consented.  As  they  entered  the  room  the  colonel 
saw  a  fine  young  Italian  grenadier  lying  on  a  fea- 
ther-bed. Seing  Ubaldo's  cross  of  the  Legion  and 
his  silver  collar,  he  recognized  him  as  an  officer, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  to  make  the  mili- 
tary salute.  The  colonel  returned  it  graciously 
and  asked  him  in  Italian  how  he  felt. 

"Very  bad,  colonel,"  answered  he — "  very  bad. 
I  was  in  General  Pino's  brigade.  We  were  defeat- 
ed on  the  famous  day  of  Maloi-yaroslawitz,  where  we 
upheld  the  glory  of  Italy.  But  I  have  not  long  to 
live;  I  would  have  been  dead  long  ago  only  for  this 
angel.  Last  night,  colonel,  we  were  attacked  by 
the  Cossacks,  who  routed  us,  and  the  cold  was  so 
extreme  that  we  could  not  hold  our  muskets. 
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We  fled.  I  made  my  way  here,  where  God  gran'ed 
me  tho  charitable  help  of  this  heavenly  h.dy,  who 
has  scarcely  left  my  pillow,  and  consoks  me  by 
speaking  of  God's  goodness,  with  which  her  own 
innocent  heart  is  full.  God  has  given  me  a  means 
of  recompensing  her  charity.  Tell  her  I  leave  htr 
sole  heir  to  my  military  knapsack.  At  the  taking 
of  Moscow  I  filled  it  with  magnificent  diamonds, 
which  I  found  in  deserted  palaces.  I  was  once  a 
jeweller  in  Venice,  so  I  know  their  value.  There 
are  a  million  and  a  half  worth  of  diamonds  in  that 
knapsack,  besides  three  of  the  finest  Golconda  eme- 
ralds, rubies  from  Lahore,  and  carbuncles  ;  there 
are  even  some  that  belonged  to  a  royal  crown." 

The  soldier  spoke  with  an  effort.  Mortification 
was  doing  its  fatal  work  ;  his  voice  grc'-v  weaker, 
and  he  was  evidently  dying.  He  made  a  final  ef- 
fort, called  the  lady  to  his  side,  kissed  her  hand 
with  a  look  of  earnest  gratitude,  and  said  in  a 
feeble  voice  : 

"  God   repay  your  charity !      I   leave    you   my 

-  irk." 

T.,e  noble  Ed\vig%  who  was  in  tears,  only  re- 
plied by  a  gesture  indicating  that  she  accepted  the 
poor  legacy  ;  then  with  her  dainty  handkercim  fshc 
wiped  :hc  death-dew.s  from  his  brow  and  offered 
him  a  lit  I  lc  crucifix,  upon  which  he  drew  Irs  last 
li.  Then  the  father  t<»nk  his  daughter  away, 
and  Uba'-i".  i.ikintr  the  knapsack,  followed  them. 

\Vhcn  they  goi  up-stair.s  tho  colonel  laid  it  on  a 
t  ihle  and    opened    ii.        It    contained    some   Co:: 
i  shirts  and  a  case,  hidden  in  rags,  containing 
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the  precious  stones.  The  first  object  that  met  his 
eye  was  a  gold  snuffbox  ornamented  with  twelve 
brilliants  of  the  finest  water  as  large  as  a  thumb- 
nail, surrounding  a  miniature  of  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia. This  box  contained  the  diamonds  spoken  of 
by  the  soldier.  There  were  numbers  of  other  pre- 
cious stones  set  in  rings,  brooches,  ear-ring.-',  or 
bracelets ;  there  were  necklaces  of  immense  pearls, 
emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  opals  of  marvellous 
lustre.  In  a  word,  the  poor  knapsack  contained 
an  immense  fortune.  * 

Edwige  gazed  with  delight  on  the  jewels,  and. 
shed  some  fervent  and  grateful  tears  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  poor  grenadier.  Her  father,  who  knew 
the  value  of  her  strange  inheritance,  saw  in  it  the 
workings  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  that  had 
taken  these  extraordinary  means  of  enriching  them 
and  putting  his  pious  daughter  in  a  condition  to 
make  an  alliance  worthy  of  her  ancient  lineage. 
Edwige  picked  up  a  magnificent  collar  of  pearls 
and  said  to  her  father  : 

"Papa,  I  will  give  this  to  the  miraculous  Virgin 
of  Mohilow,  that  she  may  intercede  for  the  poor 
soldier's  soul,  and  we  will  beg  the  priest  there  to 
say  a  great  many  Masses  for  him." 

She  burst  into  tears  and  could  say  no  more. 

Ubaldo  remained  two  days  with  these  amiable 
people;  then,  profiting  by  t^e  passage  of  a  division 
of  the  Duke  of  Bassano's  troops  on  their  way  from 

*  These  facts  were  related  in  the  French  papers  of  December, 
1812,  and  were  published  later  in  the  Gazetta  Milanese  in 
Italy. 
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Polotsk,  he  j  lined  them  and  run  all  the  risks  of 
that  terrible  retreat,  narrowly  escaping  death  on 
the  memorable  banks  of  the  Bcreaina,  and  aftcr- 
wa-ds  of  the  Xiomen  or  the  Nare.v.  H3  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  at  Wilna  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  army,  till  Napoleon,  having  levied 
re*.v  troops,  came  thither  in  tli3  spring  of  1813. 
Ubaldo,  with  Marshal  Ney'j  valiant  soldiers,  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Weissenfels.  H ;  w^3 
slightly  wounded  early  in  May  at  the  battle  of  Lut- 
zc'ii,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
the  great  battles  of  Bun'zcn  and  Wurtschen,  where 
fell  the  gallant  Marshal  Duroc,  Napoleon's  dear 
and  sincerely-lamented  friend. 

In  (he  month  of  September  of  the  same  year, 
while  Ubaldo  was  in  camp  at  Wiirtemberg  on  the 
Elbe,  lie  received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  who, 
ai't'T  quaking  of  Hie  agony  she  had  endured  on 
hearing  t'.e  news  fr  ,m  Moscow  and  her  j.>y  at  his 
safety,  went  on  to  give  him  various  details  of  the 
family.  S':o  loll  him  of  his  father's  serious  ill- 
ness, in  consequence  of  which,  though  for  some 
time  convalescent,  he  lad  been  gloomy  and  dc- 
piv  sed  an  1  incipabV  of  serious  occupation. 
"All!"  wrote  the  poor  mother,  "were  but  this 
war  over,  that  I  might  embrace  my  Ubaldo  occo 
more  after  1  is  long  absence,  and  find  consolation 
in  hi.-;  love  and  care."  She  gave  him  some  touch- 
ing particulars  of  Irene,  who  was  still  engaged  in 
works  of  chanty,  having  passed  some  months  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  \\  reneefl  can  in:  for  the  Spanish 
and  til-'  num'x-r'es.s  \irtuns  of  the  war. 
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The  countess  added  that  she  would  fain  have  given 
him  nea-s  of  Lauretta,  but  that  all  their  enquiries 
in  and  out  of  France  had  been  in  vain  ;  that  no- 
thing had  ever  been  heard  of  that  unhappy  girl, 
and  that  if  not  dead  she  must  have  been  taken  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  by  her  miserable  husband ; 
that  after  all  poor  Lauretta  could  not  have  expect 
ed  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  clandestine  marriage 
which  ha«l  been  a  cause  of  such  grief  to  her  parents. 
This  letter  was  so  tender  and  affectionate  that 
Ubaldo,  stern  soldier  as  he  was,  was  moved  to 
tears. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

THE   MANIAC. 

Ix  this  book  it  may  be  observed  that  we  bave 
spoken  much  more  of  Lauretta  than  of  Irene. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  a-k  why  we  called  our 
book  "  Ubaldo  and  Irene/'  when  we  have  spoken 
so  much  more  of  the  erring  sister  than  of  the  good. 
Our  object  is  to  prove  that  pious  and  modest  young 
girls  never  make  themselves  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation, but  are  like  the  strawberries  of  the  wood, 
that  seek  to  hide  themselves  beneath  their  leaves  ; 
but  their  odor  is  so  sweet  and  fragrant  that  it  be- 
trays them  ;  they  are  discovered  by  their  perfume, 
gathered,  and  tastnd  with  delight.  The  virtuous 
girl,  who  shrinks  from  observation,  shines  with  a 
natural  splendor,  whilst  the  forward  girl  shines 
with  a  borrowed  light,  which  shocks  the  eye  with 
i:s  evanescent  lustre,  and  leaves  after  it  an  odor  of 
sulphur. 

Irene  lived  and  grew  up  in  the  tranquillity  of 

home,  nourishing  her  heart  with  calm  and  gentle 

affections,  fill  in  i:    her    mind   with   high   and  noble 

ights,  which  led  it  beyond  human  weakness  to 

God,  whence  she  drew  an  ineffable  love,  that  nwak- 

1  the  Hume  <>f  anlent   charity,  and  enabled  her, 
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while  subduing  self-love,  to  procure  the  eternal 
goods  for  others  as  well  as  for  herself.  We  have 
seen  this  angelic  girl  grow  up  from  childhood  and 
develop  into  a  noble  and  generous  woman,  ardently 
desiring  what  is  groat  and  good.  It  is  true  we 
have  not  seen  her  struggles  with  herself  to  subdue 
her  passions,  quench  their  fire,  and  hasten  on,  by 
the  thorny  path  of  virtue,  to  the  sublime  regions  of 
peace  and  rest,  wherein  dwell  those  elect  souls  who 
have  conquered  themselvts  and  enjoy  the  price  of 
their  heroic  constancy. 

From  tlie  Countess  Virginia's  conversation  with 
Lida  at  the  castle  of  San  Eoberto,  w£  have  learned 
how  Irene  gained  her  fa  her's  consent  to  become 
the  Spouse  of  Christ  in  the  community  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  We  have  seen  her  fervor  and  the 
energy  with  which  she  overcame  every  difficul  y, 
and  especially  where  it  was  a  question  of  conquer- 
ing herself.  In  1812  Irene  was  recalled  to  Paris, 
and  made  superior  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  La 
Salpetriere,  which  had  been  her  first  mis  ion. 

One  night  the  porter  came  up  to  tell  Irene  that 
four  gendarmes  had  brought  in  a  woman  who  had 
gone  mad  in  a  restaurant  near  by,  and  was  so  vio- 
lent that  they  could  scarcely  hold  her.  He  added 
that  the  gendarmes  supposed  her  to  be  a  poor  crea- 
ture who  was  deceived  and  de-erred  by  her  husband 
on  their  arrival  in  Paris.  The  restaurant-keeper 
declared  that  the  woman  had  come  in  there  with  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  her  husband,  and  that  they 
had  ordered  a  delicate  and  sumptuous  supper  ;  that 
during  dessert  the  man  said  to  the  woman  : 
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"I  am  going  out  for  a  moment,  and  will  return 
immediately.7' 

He  went  out ;  the  woman  finished  her  dinner  ; 
tlu-ii  they  waited  a  half-hour,  an  hour,  and  he  did 
not  come.  The  woman  grew  impatient.  She  asked 
the  waiters  to  look  for  her  husband  ;  thoy  did  so, 
but  could  not  find  him.  T!:e  lady  then  gave  signs 
of  the  greatest  agitation  ;  she  grew  pale,  bhe  rose, 
went  to  the  door,  returned,  and  sat  down  with  a 
deep  Eigh,  then  went  through  the  same  perfor- 
mance. Midnight  struck,  and,  handing  her  the 
hill  for  the  supper,  they  asked  her  to  retire,  as  it 
their  time  for  closing.  The  poor  creature  had 
been  for  some  moments  absorbed  in  gloomy  and 
painful  reflections.  She  suddenly  arose,  crying  : 

"  I  have  not  a  cent !  .  .  .  I  will  not  leave 
here  ! " 

As  she  spoke,  she  seized  the  restaurant-keeper 
by  the  arm  with  a  convulsive  grip,  her  eyes  began 
to  roll  furiously,  and  she  ground  her  teeth.  The 
man  tried  to  shake  her  off,  but  could  not  unloosen 
her  grasp.  The  servants  ran  in  ;  they  unfastened 
In T  Lold  on  his  arm,  pushed  her  out,  and  closed 
the  door.  Then  she  gave  a  terrible  shriek,  and 
tore  her  hair  in  handfuls  from  her  head.  Her 
ehri<  heard  at  the  (/r/ulttnnei'ic,  and  they 

came  and  a  1  to  question  her;  she  would 

not  answer,  but  continued  shrieking.  They  ques- 
tioned the  restaurant-keeper  ;  he  stated  the  case, 
and  she  was  brought  here,  carefully  secured. 

Si  o  went  down  to  the  door,  and,  by  the 

of  a  lantern,  saw  the  unfortunate 
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woman  stretched  on  the  ground,  where  the  gen- 
darmes had  laid  her.  Her  hands  and  feet  were 
still  tied,  but  she  was  making  desperate  efforts  to 
bite.  The  superior  ordered  some  of  the  men  to  put 
her  in  a  strait-jacket  and  bring  her  to  the  part  of 
the  building  reserved  for  violent  patients.  She 
ordered  them  to  bleed  her,  and  keep  watch  beside 
her  during  the  night.  Xext  day  the  physicians 
came  and  prescribed  for  her.  The  maniac  was 
raised,  still  writhing  and  shrieking,  and  laid  on  a 
mattress,  fastened  by  her  head  and  feet. 

A  sister  then  went  to  the  superior's  room  to  tell 
her  of  the  condition  of  the  new  patient. 

"According  to  your  orders,  mother,"  said  she, 
"  we  bled  her,  after  which  she  perspired  freely  and 
seemed  easier.  We  then  thought  of  putting  her  in 
a  bath,  according  to  the  doctor's  orders.  We  un- 
dressed her.  She  sat  there  motionless,  her  eyes 
fixed  and  glassy.  She  had  not  spoken  during  the 
night,  either,  but  lay  as  still  as  a  corpse.  As  we 
were  undressing  her,  she  saw  a  soiled  and  worn 
scapular  of  Mt.  Carmel  which  hung  on  her  neck. 
I  wanted  to  take  it  off,  but  she  snatched  it  from 
me,  and,  pressing  it  to  her  breast,  cried  fiercely  : 

"  'Woe  to  me  !  woe  to  me  !' 

"We  tried  to  quiet  her  with  soothing  words, 
telling  her  not  to  be  afraid,  that  we  would  not  take 
it  away,  that  we  loved  the  Blessed  Virgin  too.  She 
did  not  hear,  she  did  not  answer.  We  tried  to 
move  her  hands,  but  she  would  not  let  us.  Then 
she  shook  herself  free  from  us  and  attempted  to 
bite,  scratch,  and  tear.  Her  feet  being  loose,  she 
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flung  herself  on  the  bed  in  horrible  contortions 
till  she  succeeded  in  removing  the  bandage  from 
over  the  vein  where  she  had  been  bled.  The  blood 
has  flowed  over  her  face  and  hands,  and  gives  her  a 
frightful  appearance.  Four  of  the  strongest  sisters 
are  there,  holding  her  that  she  may  not  bite." 

Hearing  this,  Mother  Irene  rose  and  went  to  the 
nriniac's  cell.  On  entering  the  room  the  figure 
bef  >re  her  seemed  like  a  fury  escaped  from  hell  ; 
covered  with  blood  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  she 
was  a  horrible  sight.  Her  eyes  glowed  with  the  fire 
of  insanity  ;  her  hair  was  dishevelled  ;  her  hands 
pressed  convulsively  upon  the  scapular. 

The  experienced  superior  ordered  quieting  reme- 
dies, and  finally  succeeded  in  binding  up  the  vein  ; 
then  she  took  a  sponge  and  bathed  her  face  with 
lukewarm  water.  But  poor  Irene  in  her  turn 
trembled  and  her  heart  beat  violently  as  the  fea- 
tures became  visible  ;  it  was  the  hapless  Lauretta, 
whom  hcrp-.irents  had  wept  as  dead.  The  brave 
,  co  lecting  all  her  energy,  called  her  in  a 
tender  voice  : 

"Lauretta!  Lauretta!*' 

At  this  voice  a:id  the  sound  of  her  own  name  the 
mad  woman  turned  her  head,  looked  at  her  atten- 
tively, and  wondcringly  at  the  religious  habit,  then 
took  her  bands  from  the  scapular. 

"I.  ;ie,"  snid  Irene.     "  0  my  Liuretta  I  so 

-0  miii-h  regretted,  so  eagerly  sought 

after,  look  at  the  si^n  of  salvation;  look  at  .M 

who  »  i/ •.'  up')ii   you  so  tenderly,    who   look-;   upon 

you  wi  h  a  glance  of  mercy,  who  wants  you  to  be — *' 
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"  I  have  betrayed  her/'  cried  the  maniac  furious- 
ly, "  and  she  has  cursed  me." 

"No,  Lauretta,"  cried  Irene,  "she  loves  you  ; 
she  has  pardoned  you ;  she  will  save  you.  Kiss  her 
image." 

As  she  spoke  Irene  held  the  scapular  to  the  lips 
of  the  mad  woman,  who  seized  it  between  her  teeth, 
and,  growling  savagely  like  a  dog,  held  it  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up. 

The  superior  then  called  her  sis'ers  and  made 
them  join  with  her  in  recuing  the  Litany  of  tlie 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  ask  her  intercession  for  the  ma- 
niac. The  sisters  joined  therein  with  the  greatest 
fervor,  though  they  were  as  yet  unconscious  that 
the  new  arrival  was  the  sister  of  their  superior. 
The  physicians,  arriving,  ordered  her  to  be  bled 
again  and  her  feet  bathed  in  warm  water.  The 
sisters  saw  that  she  was  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  their  superior,  but  supposed  she  had  known  her 
in  happier  times  in  the  aristocratic  circle  whprosh^ 
moved,  and  that  by  the  ill-treatment  of  aworihless 
husband  she  had  become  deranged. 

And  the  sisters  were  not  far  wrong  in  their  con- 
jectures. When  Lauretta  grew  calmer  her  face  be- 
trayed her  noble  birth,  and  a  certain  air  of  distinc- 
tion showed  itself  upon  her  features,  emaciated  by 
long  and  terrible  sufferings.  In  fact,  the  hapless 
girl  since  t^.e  unfortunate  hour  of  her  marriage 
had  never  enjoyed  a  moment,  need  we  say  of  hap- 
piness, but  of  peace  or  rest. 

The  false  vicomte  was,  as  we  know,  a  vile 
wretch,  whose  brutal  manners  did  not  belie  Lis  an- 
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tecedents,  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
by  various  circumstances.  No  sooner  had  they  ar- 
rived in  France  than  Lauretta  perceived  that  he 
had  changed  his  name  from  De  Xardos  to  Theze- 
rae.  The  adventure  with  his  first  wife  and  other 
similar  circumstances  soon  opened  her  eyes  as  to 
his  extreme  vileness.  She  saw  that  he  did  not  love 
her,  had  married  her  for  her  dowry,  and  kept  her 
\\ith  him  for  fear  of  her  powerful  family,  or  to  use 
her  as  a  hostage  in  case  he  was  overtaken  by  jus- 
tice, or  for  some  other  evil  motive. 

He  had  then  dragged  her  with  him  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  made  a  living  by  loaning  money  at  usuri- 
ous interest  to  the  South  American  and  other  sail- 
ors whose  vessels  touched  at  that  port.  For  the 
first  few  years  they  lived  in  luxury,  but  he  made  a 
slave  of  his  wife,  and  threatened  to  strangle  her  if 
she  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  Count  d'Almavil- 
la,  or  even  that  she  was  of  Italian  birth.  An  Ame- 
rican from  the  Antilles  had  given  him  a  negro 
slave,  who  was  the  vilest  and  most  execrable  crea- 
ture imaginable.  Impelled  by  her  own  evil  nature, 
and  instigated  by  her  master,  she  tormented  Lau- 
retta with  fiendish  hatred,  and  never  gave  IKT  a 
moment's  peace.  The  poor  wife  lived  alone,  de- 
serted, solitary,  cut  off  from  all  the  world,  and 
-ented  from  writing  to  her  mother,  whom  she 
understood  and  appreciated,  alas  !  too  late. 

D  Nar.los — for  so  we  will  continue  to  call 
him — was  absent  on  business,  or  rather  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  illegal  and  dishonest  trallic,  Lauretta 
was  more  than  a  pri  oner  in  t'.ie  house,  kept  under 
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lock  and  key  by  the  negro  spy,  who  watched  her  if 
she  went  from  one  room  to  another  or  approached 
the  window,  und  kept  her  on  such  scant  allowance 
of  food  thp'/.  she  was  hardly  able  to  stand  with 
weakness.  On  one  occasion  when  Nardos  went  to 
Paris — ar.d  it  was  precisely  that  on  which  Count 
d'Al  ma  villa  saw  him  through  the  trees — he  re- 
turned more  infuriated  than  ever  against  his  wife. 
He  did  not  speak  to  her  for  several  days,  and  then 
came  into  her  room  one  morning  and  said  roughly  : 

11  Lauretta,  we  must  make  a  move.  Pack  your 
traps  and  be  ready  by  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  she  asked,,  trembling. 

"You  will  see  when  we  get  there,"  said  he. 

Next  day  the  house  was  full  of  workpeople  and 
men  who  had  come  to  purchase  the  furniture  or 
move  their  baggage.  By  night  nothing  remained 
but  the  bed,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  little  table.  Lau- 
retta was  in  a  state  of  feverish  restlessness.  She 
was  leaving  all  familiar  surroundings  to  go  she 
knew  not  whhher.  S.ie  did  not  sleep  all  night ; 
she  shivered  and  burned  by  turns ;  she  stifled  her 
sobs  and  tears.  At  dawn  she  was  awakened  by  her 
husband,  wlio  was  walking  impatiently  up  and 
down  the  empty  rooms.  They  left  the  house,  ac- 
companied by  the  horrible  negress.  They  went 
down  to  the  harbor ;  they  got  into  a  boat  and 
rowed  out  to  a  ship.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  on 
board  when  it  weighed  anchor.  Nardos  had  had 
all  liis  baggage  brought  thither  the  night  before. 
When  they  were  seated  in  the  cabin  Nardos  said  to 
Lauretta : 
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"  My  business  obliges  me  to  go  to  Panama.  An 
ocean  voyage  R  ill  do  you  good  ;  you  may  be  sick  at 
first,  but  will  feel  better  afterwards." 

lie  left  the  negress  on  guard  at  the  door  and 
went  upon  deck.  How  shall  we  picture  the  deep 
anguish  of  this  poor  girl,  who,  after  months  of 
captivity  in  France,  was  thus  going  far  from  her 
home  and  kindred,  to  some  distant  land,  in  the 
power  of  a  brutal  and  perverse  husband  who 
neither  loved  nor  respected  her,  but  from  time 
to  time  bestowed  a  rude  caress  upon  her  as  upon 
a  dog  ?  She  was  terribly  sea-tick.  At  lust  they 
came  to  Porto  Bello,  where  they  landed  ;  they 
crossed  the  Isthmus  and  arrived  at  Panama,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Here  Nardos  hired  a  pretty  lutle 
house  that  stood  in  a  lovely  situation  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  city.  It  was  shaded  by  trees 
strange  to  European  eyes,  and  surrounded  by  a 
lovely  garden  full  of  flowers;  in  the  woods  near 
the  house  innumerable  birds  sang  their  sweet  songs. 
In  the  vicinity  were  pretty  little  meadows,  or  deep, 
caverns  among  the  rocks  that  stood  upon  the 
sea-shore  and  were  whitened  by  the  foam  from  the 
dashing  waves.  The  interior  of  the  house  was 
handsome  and  beautifully  furnished  ;  the  windows 
an. I  balconies  gave  out  on  lawns,  terraces,  and 
gardens.  The  negress  had  disappeared.  Lauretta 
was  w:ii  i-d  nn  by  a  pretty  little  na  n-1  in  bright 
costume,  who  kk-i-d  JUT  hand  and  told  hrr  she 
was  entirely  at  her  service.  Three  lackeys  in  rich 
livery  waited  on  tal>'c  or  in  the  hall.  A  beautiful 
white  mare  was  .saddled  for  her  every  euninir,  and 
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she  rode  followed  by  two  grooms.  Every  one  in 
the  house  was  obedient  to  her  slightest  word. 
Had  the  dawn  of  her  youthful  dreams  indeed 
broken  at  last  ?  But  poor  Lauretta,  whose  sad 
and  bitter  experience  liad  taught  her  many  a  les- 
son, distrusted  this  sudden  and  unexpected  change. 
Iler  husband  kept  open  house,  and  always  hud 
three  or  four  guests  at  the  table  ;  each  day  these 
were  new  people,  with  the  exception  of  two 
who  always  came,  but  all  were  sinister  and  unpre- 
possessing in  appearance  and  rough  and  rude  in 
speech.  Many  of  them  were  disfigured  by  scars  ; 
others  had  mutilated  fingers.  They  had  1'ttle  re- 
gard for  Liure  ta's  presence,  and  their  language 
was  far  from  being  according  to  the  most  approved 
code  of  propriety;  they  drank  deeply  of  the  fine 
Spanish  wines,  and  ate  gluttonously  and  disgust- 
ingly. They  were  all  repulsive  and  low-bred,  and 
usually  remained  till  late  in  the  evening,  when 
they  went  out  with  Nardos,  who  did  not  then  re- 
turn till  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 

One  night  Liuretta  was  sitting  on  the  terrace 
taking  strawberries,  and  watc'.iing  the  bng,  level 
moonbeams,  tracing  their  line  of  light  on  the  calm 
surface  of  the  sea,  which  was  scarcely  stirred  by 
the  light  breath  of  the  tropical  breeze  that  blew 
from  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  died  away  among  the 
foliage  of  the  jasmine  that  perfumed  the  terrace. 
Suddenly  she  saw  two  little  vessels  sailing  along 
silently,  and  seeming  to  make  for  the  promontory 
at  the  head  of  their  garden,  where  were  the  little 
caverns  of  which  we  spoke. 
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When  they  arrived  at  these  openings,  the  anchors 
were  thrown  out  and  the  vessels  moored.  Throe 
men  came  cautiously  out  of  the  caverns  and  cnpt 
along  till  they  reached  the  boats  ;  the  boatmen 
then  raised  the  cushions,  and  showed  a  pile  of  ob- 
jects which  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and  which 
Lauretta  recogniz3d  as  sabres,  cutlasses,  and  o<-her 
\\eapons.  Scarcely  had  they  landed  the  last  of 
fieir  cargo  than  they  weighed  anchor,  and  the 
vessels  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  windings  of  the 
coast. 

Seeing  all  these  arms,  Lauretta  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  conjectures ;  and  putting  the  arrival  of 
these  weapons  with  her  husband's  nocturntvl  ab- 
sences, suspicions  of  a  dark  and  deadly  conspiracy 
ila.shed  across  her  mind,  and  so  terrified  her  that 
she  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  following  night 
she  came  out  upon  the  terrace  and  concealed  her- 
self among  the  jasmine  leaves.  About  the  same 
hour,  she  saw  a  little  bark  approach,  soon  followed 
!'V  ;i  second  and  a  third,  all  of  which  direc'ed 
their  course  towards  the  caverns  ;  cannons  was  taken 
fn>m  the  boats,  besides  guns,  muskets,  pistols,  and 
pike.s.  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  Her  husband, 
me  in  Alrle,  treated  her  with  such  gentleness,  con- 
sideration, and  p  >sitivc  reverence  that  she  knew 
make  of  it.  But  his  nocturnal  intcr- 
u.-ws  with  his  associates  became  more  frequent; 
when  he  was  alone  he  seemed  absent-mi  ml  IM!  and 
d -piv.ssed  ;  he  paced  the  room,  rushed  to  (lie  win- 
dow, aii'',  M  suddenly. 
The  pniiy  Creole  was  greatly  attached  to  her 
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mistress;  for  Lauretta,  in  her  j«.y  at  escaping  from 
the  clutches  of  the  negress,  had  always  treated 
Marichita,  as  the  Creole  was  called,  with  the  great- 
est affection.  She  taught  her  to  stuff  birds,  to 
preserve  bu'terflios,  to  classify  plants.  Marichita, 
though  a  Spaniard,  had  been  educated  among 
French  people,  and  spoke  that  language  well. 
While  she  dressed  her  mistress's  hair  Lauretta 
often  read  her  stones,  of  which  she  was  passionately 
fonJ. 

One  day  as  she  was  dressing  Lauretta  for  dinner, 
and  placing  a  string  of  pearls  in  her  hair,  she 
said  : 

"ML  tress,  when  all  are  assembled  to-night  on 
the  balcony  after  dinner,  and  I,  as  usual,  pass 
round  the  coffee,  I  will  spill  some  on  your  hand, 
you  must  then  cry  out,  '  Oh  !  you  burn  me/  and  let 
your  cup  fall  to  I  he  ground  ;  you  must  scold  me, 
and  wipe  your  hand  with  your  handkerchief,  pre- 
tending to  be  in  pain." 

Lauretta  turned  pale  and  trembled  ;  but  the 
Creole  continued  : 

"Mistress,  there  is  no  danger;  while  Marichita  is 
near  you  no  harm  can  befall  you." 

"But  what  is  this  mystery,  then  ?"  asked  Lau- 
retta. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  the  Creole,  "  I  chanced  to  be 
passing  behind  the  screen  in  the  Chinese  room,  and 
I  heard  the  Brazilian  say  to  the  negro  slave  : 

"  '  Put  a  few  drops  of  that  oil  in  the  bottom  of 
the  gilded  cup,  and — but  you  understand,  Jos6  ?' 

"  *  Perfectly,'  said  the  slave. 
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"  Now,  mistress,  the  gilded  cup  is  yours,"  con- 
cluded the  Creole. 

Lauretta  composed  her  countenance,  and  ap- 
peared at  table  in  the  gayest  and  most  charming 
of  humors.  After  dinner  she  led  the  way  to  the 
balcony.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  victories 
of  Napoleon.  Marichita  came  in  with  the  coffee, 
poured  it  out,  and  let  some  fall  on  her  mistress's 
hand.  Lauretta  made  an  exclamation  of  pain 
and  dropped  the  cup  ;  then  Nardos  exchanged 
a  glance  with  one  of  the  guests,  and  hot'i  turned 
deadly  pale.  Next  day  the  negro  slave  was  found 
drowned  in  the  pond,  and  Nardos  became  more 
affectionate  than  ever  to  his  wife.  He  a-ked  her 
next  day : 

"  My  love,  how  is  your  burn  ?  Was  it  a  bad 
one  ?  " 

"It  hurt  me  a  good  deal  last  night,"  answered 
Lauretta,  "  but  is  better  now." 

"I  am  sorry,  Lauret'a,"  said  Nardos,  abruptly 
changing  the  subject,  "  that  we  will  be  forced  to 
leave  this  pleasant  abode.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  calling  me  first  to  Popayan,  and  then  to 
Guayaqui1,  on  important  business.  Try  to  be 
ready,  dear  ;  let  Marichita  help  you  to  pack.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  when  the  vessel  will  start,  but  it 
will  be  soon." 

Lauretta  and  the  crt-ole  were  busy  for  seven  I 

days  packing   trunks  and  cases;  and  numbers  of 

Ljp  pen  pic  \vi-:v  also  occupied   in   som<>  niyste- 

rion  iit  tin- house.      A  MiimbtT  <>f  packages 

arrived  and  were  put   i:i   an   underground  room,  of 
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which  Nardos  always  kept  the  key.  Strangers 
were  constantly  coining  to  the  house,  taking  a  late 
supper,  going  out  heavily  laden  with  packages,  and 
not  returning  till  dawn.  Marichita  was  all  eyes  and 
ears ;  she  discovered  that  the  packages  contained 
gunpowder  and  muskets.  Nardos  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  day  closeted  with  two  cr  three  of  l.is  associ- 
ates, studied  marine  charts,  and  spoke  cf  certain 
straits  or  gulfs  or  harbors  that  were  favorable  for 
some  purpose  of  theirs.  Meanwhile,  the  moon  was 
on  the  wane,  and  soon  disappeared,  leaving  the 
nights  dark  and  gloomy.  It  was  the  season  of 
storms,  and  a  strong  south  wind  was  blowing. 
Marichita  saw  the  vessel  arrive  every  night  at  the 
promontory,  the  men  come  out  of  the  caves,  and  a 
constant  going  and  coming  from  the  boat  to  the 
caverns,  and  back  again  to  the  boat.  Six  strong 
men  had  emptied  (he  large  underground  room  in 
two  hours.  Nard  .s  had  sent  messengers  for  Laur- 
etta's trunks,  with  word  for  her  to  be  ready.  Short- 
ly after  midnight  he  came  and  brought  her,  fol- 
lowed by  Marichita,  to  the  shore,  where  the  canoe 
was  waiting,  and  they  were  soon  rowed  out  to  the 
vessel.  It  was  a  light,  swift-sailing  schooner,  evi- 
dently equipped  for  war.  Heaps  of  arms  lay  about 
the  deck  and  among  the  rigging.  Liuretta  and 
her  maid  were  brought  down  to  the  cabin  where 
they  found  their  baggage.  The  cabin  was  most 
luxurious,  like  the  harem  of  a  favorite  sultana — 
with  Persian  carpets,  expensive  mirrors,  walls  com- 
posed of  sandal,  satin,  or  acacia  wood,  with  gilt 
mouldings  and  cornices.  It  was  furnished  with 
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solas,  divans,  hammocks  of  satin,  and  etagcres  full 
of  beautiful  porcelains.  But  Lauretta,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  luxury,  readily  divined  that  she 
was  now  the  wife  of  a  pirate.  This  thought  hu- 
miliated, terrified,  and  distressed  her.  The  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  she  said  to  Marichita : 

"  Sole  friend  of  my  heart,  you  sived  me  from 
poison  for  a  fa'e  like  this,  to  be  the  wife  and  to 
follow  the  for;unes  of  a  sea-robber.  I  now  under- 
stand why  my  husband  desired  my  death  !  But  do 
you  think  death  is  henceforth  spared  me  ?  I  see  it 
hourly  before  my  eyes." 

The  good  Creole,  who  was  a  child  of  the  tropics, 
ardent,  impetuous,  frank,  and  daring,  consoled  her 
mistress  in  every  possible  way  ;  but  Lauretta's  re- 
morse and  regret  were  inconsolable.  The  thought 
of  her  mother  and  her  brother  and  sister  tortured 
her  soul.  Her  sacrilegious  deceit  in  regard  to  the 
scapular  haunted  her.  The  solitude  and  bitterness 
of  her  life  at  Bordeaux  had  taught  her  a  stern  les- 
son, but  her  present  existence  surpassed  her  moral 
strength. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  long,  miser- 
able years  Lauretta  passed  shut  up  in  the  schooner 
of  the  pirate,  in  cons'.ant  danger  of  death.  Sud- 
den attacks, desperate  encounters,  wounds,  and  even 
death  were  of  daily  occurrence  on  board  the  vessel. 
And  not  ilie  least  of  her  woes  was  that  of  seeing 
herself  surrounded  by  abandoned  wretches,  who 
massacred  their  victims  in  cold  blood  ;  of  constant- 
Ij-ga/inir  up  >n  i  tchcs,  with  their  sinister 

s  and  bloo  ly  hands  j  of  1>  ccd  to  tie  up 
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their  wounds  after  horrible  encounters,  in  which 
they  gave  full  scope  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  their 
nature.  Sometimes  long  calms  filled  the  surround- 
ing water,  and  the  ship  with  vermin  ;  or  ty- 
phoons menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  vessel,  or 
drove  them  on  hidden  shoals  or  into  whirlpools. 
A  life  at  sea  is  always  hard  and  perilous,  but  that 
of  a  pirate  is  horrible. 

The  corsair  was  full  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
costly  merchandise.  Lauretta  reigned  over  it  like 
a  queen,  but  such  a  rdgn  is  necessarily  g1: or t  and 
bitter.  After  having  pursued  their  dishonest  traffic 
for  two  years  in  the  wafers  of  the  Pacific  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Friendly  Isles,  and  thence  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  robbing  and  murdering  poor 
sailors  who  fell  into  their  power,  they  had  made 
more  than  a  million  dollars  of  prize  money,  with- 
out counting  jewels,  Chinese  silk^,  Japan  porce- 
lains, and  a  cargo  of  the  most  precious  spices. 
One  day  they  headed,  with  full  sail  spread,  from 
the  Society  Isles  to  the  port  of  Valdivia,  where 
they  hoped  to  sell  their  rich  cargo.  Nardos  then 
intended  to  dispose  of  the  schoom  r  and  go  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  he  would  buy  large  possessions,  and 
live  like  a  prince  among  his  sugar  and  tobacco 
plantations,  with  thousands  of  slaves  to  work  them. 

But  the  designs  of  the  impious  are  not  always 
crowned  with  success  ;  death  often  comes  in  the 
midst  of  life,  and  misery  in  the  midst  of  wealth. 
Scarcely  had  the  vessel  left  the  archipelago,  which 
is  composed  of  twelve  groups  of  islands,  and  ar- 
rived off  Toubouai,  when  a  violent  wind,  blowing 
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fi\jin  tlio  equator,  lashed  the  waves  to  fury  and 
Mew  ia  terrific  gusts  around  the  ship.  They  were 
driven  on  to  the  isle  of  Oparo,  which  is  surround- 
ed by  deadly  rocks  concealed  under  water.  The 
1  irate,  seeing  no  hope  for  the  ship,  thought  of  get- 
ting out  boats.  They  had  just  launched  the  lar- 
gest when  a  furious  gust  sent  an  enormous  wave 
A  and  swamped  the  boat.  Nardossuw 
that  the  crew  had  all  rus'-.ed  towards  the  second  boat 
and  were  fighting  for  a  place  in  it.  He  seized  the 
moment,  lowered  the  yawl,  hurried  in  Lauretta  and 
the  pilot,  and  put  off  to  sea.  Poor  Marichita,  hop- 
ing to  Fave  herself,  had  run  towards  the  other  boat, 
and,  becoming  separated  from  her  mistress,  was 
left  behind.  Tae  pirates  were  fighting  amongst 
themselves  to  get  into  the  boat ;  the  canoe,  over- 
loaded, sank,  and  those  in  it  were  drowned.  Then 
the  schooner  was  thrown  upon  Vie  rocks  with  such 
fury  that  it  went  to  pieces. 

The  pilot  held  the  yawl  off  from  the  coast  to 
avoid  its  dangers;  but  at  daybreak,  seeing  that 
they  were  still  close  to  Oparo,  he  headed  for  the 
least  dangerous  point,  and  succeeded  in  landing. 
Nardos,  who  was  always  cool  and  self-possessed, 
seeing  that  Ms  carg>  would  inevitably  be  lost,  had 
collected  the  largest  diamonds  and  oilier  precious 
stones  i:i  a  hair,  which  lie  had  flung  on  his  neck  ; 
round  his  waist  he  wore  a  belt  containin::  t  .vo  !.un- 
>MS  ;  In-  had  al»>  I  ,  his 

hell,  and  a  dagger  hidd  n  under   his  out,  l.ui 
pilot  had  only  u  little  cut  las,.      When    they  landed 
laid   I/auivtta,  who  had  fainted,  on   the  grass, 
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and,  cutting  down  some  branches  of  the  trees, 
raised  a  sort  of  a  little  cabin  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  sun,  which  in  those  latitudes  is  extremely 
fervid.  The  island  was  inhabited  by  some  savages, 
who  were  perfectly  harmless,  but  poor  and  indo- 
lent. If  our  shipwrecked  ones  found  Ihemselves 
in  safety  on  the  shore,  they  were  totally  destitute 
of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  even  of  food. 

They  lived  there  for  some  time  in  the  wildest  and 
most  primitive  manner,  the  men  scouring  the 
island  on  all  sides  for  game,  and  snaring  rabbits 
by  means  of  nets  made  of  twisted  grass  or  weeds. 
Poor  Lauretta  wandered  up  and  down  the  shore 
every  day,  trying  to  support  life  by  mussels  and 
other  shell-fish,  which  she  was  generally  forced  to 
eat  raw,  though  she  sometimes  made  a  fire  and 
broiled  them  on  the  coals.  Her  skin  grew  dark 
and  dry  as  a  mummy,  her  cheeks  emaciated,  and 
her  eyes  hollow  ;  her  clothing  was  in  tatters,  and 
her  delicate  feet  pierced  and  torn  through  her 
ragged  shoes  by  the  shells  and  stones  on  the  beach. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  terrible  suffering 
they  discovered  one  day,  from  the  height  of  a 
hill,  a  sail  passing  at  some  distance.  Nardos  hoist- 
ed a  white  handkerchief  on  a  stick  as  a  signal  of 
distress.  They  waited  in  mortal  suspense  the  ef- 
fect of  the  signal.  When  night  came  they  lit  a 
great  fire,  which  burned  till  dawn. 

The  sail  was  a  merchantman  on  its  way  from 
China.  It  saw  the  signal,  sent  a  boat  ashore,  and 
to(-k  on  board  our  three  voyagers,  who  resembled 
savages  more  than  civilized  beings.  They  landed 
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ai  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  there  Nardos  took  passage  with 
his  wife  and  the  pilot  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
St.  Sebastian,  in  Spain.  There  they  fell  in  with 
llii'  French  troops  who  were  iu  the  Pyrenees,  and 
with  them  went  to  Paris.  During  the  voyage  the 
pirate  had  beard  of  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Moscow, 
:md  had  been  informed,  by  certain  sectaries  whom 
he  met  in  the  American  ports,  of  the  great  con* 
spiracy  against  Spain,  when  all  her  colonies  in  the 
Xe\v  World  were  to  unite  in  a  general  revolt.  He 
saw  a  means  of  making  another  fortune.  But  he 
decided  first  to  go  from  Paris  to  London,  sell  his 
diamonds,  and  embark  for  Mexico  or  Guatemala. 
But  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  he  left  her  at 
staurant,  as  we  have  seen. 

Mother  Irene,  seeing  that  her  unfortunate  sis- 
ter continued  violent,  justly  feared  that  one  of 
these  terrible  attacks  of  frenzy  might  carry  her  off. 
With  passionate  fervor  she  begged  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin to  restore  her  sister  to  reason  and  prepare  her 
for  the  great  journey. 

While  Irene  prayed,  four  of  the  strongest  sisters 

were  holding  Lauretta  in  the  bath,  where  they  kept 

In  r  for  three   hours.     Then,  exhausted   by  loss  of 

blood    and   the   enervating    action    of    the   warm 

water,  she  fell  into  a  swoon  which  was  a  striking 

•••  <>f  death.     Then    powerful   restoratives  were 

applied,   and  at  last  she  opened   In  r  eyes,  sighed 

d  around   wi  h  a  strange,  wondering 

glaiK  iid  i:i  a  feehle  voice: 

"  Whnv  at. i   I  :" 

In  the  arms  of  your  sister  Irene  !     Look  at 
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me,  Lauretta.  Do  you  not  recognize  me  ?  Our 
mother  is  living.  She  loves  you,  and  is  waiting 
for  you  at  Turin." 

"Turin?"  said  Lauretta  "Are  we  at  Turin? 
Ah  !  yes  ;  and  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  Irene.     Look  at  me,  Lauretta." 

Lauretta  looked  at  her  long  and  attentively, 
then  she  made  an  effort  to  rise  and  embrace  her, 
but  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  Irene  bent  down,  and 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  holding  her 
fast  and  saying  faintly: 

"Irene,  you  are  a  nun.  0  happy  fate!  See 
how  unfortunate  I  have  been.  Ever,  since  I  left 
home  I  have  been  suffering,  always,  always,  always." 

She  looked  steadfastly  at  Irene,  and  touched  her 
to  be  sure  she  was  not  dreaming.  She  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  the  place.  Irene  gave 
her  a  cordial,  which  revived  her,  and  then  said  : 

"Lauretta,  you  see  how  good  our  Mother  Mary 
is.  She  has  granted  you  the  favor  of  being  able 
to  make  your  confession  and  receive  the  last  sac- 
raments." 

"Sister,  you  speak  of  things  very  far  from  my 
heart.  They  are  a  consolation  to  those  who  believe, 
and  the  solace  of  the  pious  ;  but  I  am  a  sinner, 
and  since  my  departure  from  Turin  have  not  seen 
the  face  of  a  priest." 

Then,  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  she  gave  Lauret'a  an 
account  of  all  the  cruel  vicissitudes  which  \ve 
have  already  told  our  readers.  Irene  tried  to  stop 
her;  but  Lauretta  spoke  on  with  feverish  ardor. 
She  repeated  several  times  : 
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4<Ah  !  Irene,  what  a  coraiort  to  pour  out  my 
heart  to  you.  It  feels  easier  now.  I  wanted  so 
much  to  c  nfide  my  sorrows  to  some  one.  You 
cannot  comprehend  them,  Irene.  0  that  miserable 
wretch,  that  vile  negrcss  !  ho.v  they  treated  me." 

Iiene  tried  to  calm  her;  spoke  of  her  mother, 
father,  and  Ubaldo.  Lauretta  listened  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  went  back  to  her  own  sorrows. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  of  her  husband's  desertion  ; 
it  seemed  to  have  been  eifucea  from  her  mind,  and 
Irene  took  care  not  to  mention  his  name.  She 
made  every  effort  to  bring  her  mind  to  GoJ :  she 
spoke  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  greatness  of 
his  mercies.  Lauretta  seemed  touched  ;  she  wept ; 
she  struck  her  breast.  Irene  saw  that  she  was  dying ; 
her  features  grew  sharp,  her  breathing  short  and 
painful 

Then  the  good  religious  called  a  priest,  who 
spent  the  day  at  her  sister's  side.  She  seemed  at 
ijrst  to  understand  him,  but  the  frenzy  returned, 
and  she  thought  she  was  with  the  pirates.  She 
struggled  convulsively  till  she  had  seized  the  string 
of  her  scapular.  Then,  suddenly  sitting  up  in  the 
bed,  which  hitherto  she  h  ul  not  been  able  to  do, 
she  looked  at  the  p:iest  with  a  stolid  stare,  and, 
suddei  ly  taking  the  scapular,  threw  it  in  his  face, 
cryini:  : 

"  iftrtte  Caroline  Fulk!" 

'\  la  n  s!,e  fell  back  in  a  heap,  and  neither  stirred 
nor  gpoke  again.  Shortly  after  midnight  a  trem- 
bl  ing- seized  upon  her;  great  drops  of  sweat  rolled 
down  her  cheeks;  she  opemd  \\  r  eyes  to  their  full- 
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est  extent — they  were  glazed  ;  she  gave  one  017. 
The  priest  held  the  cruciQx  to  her  lips  ;  she  seemed 
to  see  and  make  an  effort  to  kiss  it.  ...  Irene 
gave  a  cry  of  joy,  exclaiming : 

"Jesus,  this  hapless  one  seeks  thee  !  Jesus,  con- 
sole, pardon,  save  this  poor  soul  which  you  have 
redeemed  with  your  blood  !  .  .  ." 

Lauretta  expired  just  as  the  nun  uttered  these 
words.  Had  she  recovered  her  senses  ?  Did  she 
die  repentant  ?  Irene  could  only  hope. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THK   WOUXDKD   SOLDIER   AT   BKIENNK. 

"  HERE  you  are  at  last,  baroness.  The  coun- 
tess has  been  wishing  to  see  you  this  long  time. 
She  could  not  understand  why  you  were  so  late  in 
coming  to  the  country  this  year.  Yet  she  needs 
consolation  more  than  ever  now." 

"  I  was  grieved  myself  at  the  delay,  for  I  received 
your  letter  announcing  poor  Lauretta's  terrible 
death.  Virginia,  too,  wrote  me  some  heartrending 
Hues.  I  would  have  come  at  once  to  Turin,  but 
my  son  Gustavo  had  the  measles,  and  I  could  not 
leave  his  bed." 

This  conversation  took  place  between  the  Abbe 
Leardi  and  Lida,  who,  having  lost  her  father,  had 
married  Baron  Vittorio,  formerly  colonel  in  the 
service  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,and  had  two  chil- 
dren. She  had  come  to  console  her  friend  for 
L  in retta's  melancholy  end,  which  Irene  had  com- 
municated to  her  with  all  its  sad  details. 

Virginia  had  little  consolation  to  look  for  in  this 
world — deprived  of  her  children,  in  the  company 
<»f  herlm.shand,  who  had  grown  gloomy  and  morose 
under  tin-  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  had  more- 
over become  addicted  to  strong  drink,  and  was  as 
KM 
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feeble  and  helpless  as  a  child.  Lida,  though  mar- 
ried, did  not  forget  what  she  owed  to  the  count  ss, 
and  came  often  to  see  her.  While  waiting  Vir- 
ginia's appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  she  was 
conversing  with  the  Abbe  Leardi  on  the  recent  sad 
news  from  Paris. 

"  It  consoles  me  somewhat/'  said  Lida,  "  to  learn 
that  Sister  Irene  had  hopes  of  Lauretta's  repen- 
tance ;  and  after  all,  from  her  very  childhood, 
ah  hough  odd  and  capricious,  she  was  of  irreproach- 
able dolicacy  and  purity  of  mind  and  conduct  ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  proud  and  imperious  soul  has  al- 
ways kept  intact  the  purity  of  heart  *for  which  she 
was  remarkable.  God  will,  I  am  sure,  take  this 
into  account." 

"Her  heart  in  its  first  sensations  was  turned 
aside  from  God,  and  filled  with  errors  by  her 
wicked  instructress  Elvira;  in  her  naturally  good 
and  noble  heart  she  extinguished  every  sentiment 
of  piety  or  goodness.  It  is  very  difficult  to  bring 
such  souls  to  repentance.  Our  angelic  little  Irene, 
whose  soul  has  been  filled  with  the  love  of  God 
from  her  earliest  years,  can  know  nothing  of  the 
icy  coldness  that  enshrouds  the  toul  of  a  sinner. 
The  conversion  of  a  person  who  has  led  an  evil  life, 
yet  never  suffered  faith  to  die  out  of  his  heart,  is 
much  easier  than  one  who  has  lived  in  cold  unbe- 
lief and  yet  led  a  moderately  virtuous  life." 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Lida,  "  not  to  put  limits  to 
the  goodness  of  God,  who  can  convert  the  rock 
into  wax,  who  can  bring  forth  a  running  stream 
from  the  sand,  and  extract  honey  f r«  m  the  deadly 
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aconite.       The   divine    mercies    are   abundant  and 
in lin 'to      It  is  so  sweet  to  hope  !  " 

•  Very  sweet,  baroness/'  said  the  abbe.  "  Since 
I  heard  of  Lauretta's  death  I  have  s-iid  Mass  every 
d-iy  for  the  repose  of  her  soul;  which  proves  that 
I,  too,  hope.  Thirty  years  of  p  ayers  and  tears  oil 
th-j  part  of  a  pious  mother,  the  innocence  and 
generous  self-sacrifice  of  Irene,  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
must  I  a\e  moved  the  compas  ie,n  of  God  and 
mi.igatcd  the  rigors  of  1  i  justice,  whic1!  triumphs 
most  when  appeased  by  the  pleadings  of  his  mercy, 
ertheless,  dour  lady,  I  Vg  of  you  to  watch  over 
your  children  and  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of 
God." 

Just  then  the  countess,  pub  as  death,  but  calm 
e?<  n  .-miling.  came  in,  supporting  her  feeble, 
tottering  husband  on  her  arm  and  saying  gently: 

S  e,  Edward,  here  is  LHn.  who  is  always  so 
kind  and  ;iics  to  console  us;  jr've  l:cr  your  hand." 
The  count  muttered  some  incoherent  words  and 
saluted  Lida  idiotically  ;  then  Virginia  placed  him 
gently  in  a  chair,  with  pillows  a*  his  'hark  and  afoot- 
sto  1  under  his  feel.  T.iking  his  handkerchief  and 
snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  she  placed  them  on  a 
table  within  reach  of  his  hand  ;  then  she  t«  ml- 
(inbrared  Lida,  asking  affccH<  na:<  1\  for  her  chil- 
dn  n,  and  all  t  his  wit  h  an  air  so  cairn  and  si  rene  that 
one  would  have  supposed  her  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world. 

\Vlnl'    the    ladies  were   con\«THiii:,    the    count 
tunic  1  to  the  abbe  and  said  in  a  hoarse,  muttering 
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•<Eh  !  it  is  you  who  told  Virginia  not  to  let  me 
have  any  rum  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  my  dear  count,"  said  the  abbe.  "  It 
was  neither  the  countess  nor  I  that  refused  yon 
rum  ;  it  was  the  doctor,  who  says  it  is  bad  for 
you." 

The  drunkard  then  turned  to  Lida,  and  asked 
her  to  intercede  with  his  wife,  that  she  might  let 
him  drink  what  he  wanted,  and  added,  according  to 
his  vile  habit,  that  Virginia  was  his  torment.  But 
neither  his  unjust  reproaches  nor  his  mean  ingrati- 
tude could  disturb  that  generous  soul  in  the  accom 
plishment  of  its  dutie?.  She  only  sought  to  please 
God.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle — the  wife,  truly 
noble  and  grand,  so  long  persecuted,  reviled,  and  op- 
pressed by  an  ungrateful  and  impious  husband,  now 
repaying  his  ill-treatment  by  the  most  tender  care. 
Seeing  that  the  excessive  use  of  rum  and  brandy 
had  weakened  her  husband's  mental  and  physical 
forces,  and  that  he  was  paralyzed,  she  cared  for 
him  with  the  grace,  gentleness,  and  delicacy  of  a 
bride  for  her  young  husband,  the  object  of  her 
choice  and  of  her  early  conjugal  love.  She  never 
permitted  the  servants  to  wait  upon  him ;  she 
washed,  dressed,  and  arranged  his  hair  with  her 
own  hands,  and  always  with  a  pleasant,  cheerful, 
easy  manner.  She  helped  him  out  of  his  room  ; 
in  winkr  brought  him  to  a  chair  beside  the  fire, 
and  in  summer  to  the  garden.  She  kept  him  spot- 
lessly clean  and  well  dressed,  and  bore  with  all 
his  brutality  and  grossness.  Sometimes  he  drove 
her  away  ;  again  he  called  her  over  and  caressed  her 
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to  obtain  something,  which  she,  if  possible,  grant- 
ed, always  adding  as  a  condition  that  he  would  ac- 
company her  to  Mass  or  hear  part  of  a  spiritual 
book ;  this  he  often  did,  and  sometimes  seemed 
really  touched,  striking  his  breast  with  compunc- 
tion. 

Any  one  who  could  not  appreciate  the  moral 
grandeur  of  this  saintly  creature  must  themselves 
be  wanting  in  heart  or  virtue.  Virginia,  married 
when  still  young,  beautiful,  and  graceful  to  a  man 
who  persecuted  her  in  every  possible  way,  and  who  at 
last,  through  his  own  intemperance,  was  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  brute,  cared  for  him  constantly 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  overcoming  the  na- 
tural disgust  and  weariness  inspired  by  an  idiot. 
She  honored  him  as  her  lord,  made  him  respected 
by  the  household,  concealing  from  the  eyes  of  the 
servants  his  follies  and  vices. 

The  countess  never  neglected  to  pray  for  her  two 
dear  children,  offering  up  her  sorrows  for  them  and 
invoking  blessings  on  them.  When  she  read  of  the 
bloody  battles  of  Vachau  and  Leipsic,  her  maternal 
heat  beat  with  fear  for  Ubaldo,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
great  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  she  could  not 
help  shuddering  at  his  possible  fate.  When  she 
1  of  the  terrible  disaster  by  which  the  bridge 
over  the  Elster  had  been  blown  up  win  lea  great  por- 
tion of  the  French  army  were  passing  over  ir,  she 
feared  that  Ubaldo  might  bo  among  them.  While 
IKT  hiisl>;ind  slept,  she  arose,  took  her  veil,  and 
t«>  ihr  < -Impel  to  pray  before  the  statue  of  the 
r  of  God. 
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"Mother,"  she  prayed,  with  a  simplicity  full  of 
confidence,  "preserve  him  for  a  better  fate.  I 
brought  him  up  in  innocence  and  with  a  tender 
love  for  thee.  Mother,  wilt  thou  forget  his  early 
homage,  the  flowers  which  ha  brought  thee,  the 
little  victories  over  himself  which  ho  offered  at  thy 
feet  ?  No  !  my  sweet  patroness,  thy  heart  cannot 
forget  him.  My  Ubaldo  is  thine  ;  I  dedicated  him 
to  thee,  consecrated  him  at  his  coming  into  the 
world.  Alas  !  if  he  must  die  on  the  battle-field, 
let  it  at  least  be  in  thy  love,  that  he  may  sing  thy 
praises  in  eternal  glory." 

Then  Virginia  would  leave  the  altar  and  return 
to  her  husband.  She  never  failed  in  her  duties  to- 
wards him,  and  bravely,  nobly,  and  uncomplainingly 
performed  them.  But  it  was  soon  to  end  ;  for 
nothing  so  effectually  shortens  human  life  as  in- 
temperance. For  years  he  had  drunk  to  excess, 
spending  most  of  his  days  in  the  Cafe  San  Carlos, 
swallowing  glass  after  glass  of  liquor,  and  was  usual- 
ly carried  home  by  the  footmen.  At  last  he  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  ;  and  Virginia,  while  caring  for 
him,  watched  that  he  might  not  get  liquor  by  stealth. 
But  one  day,  by  some  means  or  another,  he  got  a 
bottle  of  alcohol,  which  he  swallowed  at  a  draught, 
lest  his  wife  should  take  it  from  him.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  he  was  seized  with  a  second  attack, 
which  carried  him  off  in  th«  month  of  September, 
1813. 

While  Virginia  was  bearing  her  lonely  w'dow- 
hood  with  her  usual  fortitude  she  received  a  let- 
ter from  Ubaldo,  who  bad  followed  the  emperor  to 
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Erfurth  after  the  fatal  battle  of  L  ipsic,  and,  hav- 
ing borne  himself  heroically  at  Hanau,  had  come  to 
nkfort  on  the  first  of  November.  The  countess 
in  answer  toM  him  of  his  father's  death,  her  soli- 
tude, the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  her  long  and 
ardent  desire  to  see  and  embrace  him  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  days  with  him.  Ubaldo  re- 
plied from  Mayence  that  he  could  not  hope  for  a 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  war,  especially  as 
the  emperor  had  gone  to  Paris  bo  form  battalions  of 
young  men  for  the  defence  of  that  city  in  case  of 
Invasion  of  the  allied  forces.  He  added  that  he 
hoped  the  war  would  soon  be  over,  and  that  he 
would  yet  enjoy,  after  years  of  danger  and  hard- 
ship, the  inexpressible  happiness  of  living  with 
her. 

The  countess  gave  his  letter  to  many  of  her 
friends  to  read,  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  how 
many  noble  matrons  with  marriageable  daughters 
came  to  console  the  hero's  mother  in  her  solitude. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  they  took  pains  to 
•  •numerate  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  their 
daughters. 

Virginia  li\ed  in  retirement  and  occupied  herself 

principally   in    settling   up    the   estate,   paying  off 

••>-,  investing  capital,  and    repairing  residences. 

•inest  quarter  of  the  castle,  which  had 

MCO  her  wedding,  embellish'  d 

and  moderni/ed.      She    had  it  ornamented  with  the 
t  \<jiii-ite  taste  and  dclica* 

We  have    probably   mentioned   how  Antoinette, 
(  lotiMe's  ynuiijj  H^'er,    had  made  a  brilliant    and 
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wealthy  marriage.  Her  eldest  daughter  was  now 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  upon  her  Virginia  cast 
eyes  as  a  suitable  wife  for  Ubaldo  ;  not  only  be- 
cause she  was  the  daughter  of  her  beloved  Antoi- 
nette, but  also  because  she  was  a  good  and  fervent 
Catholic.  The  countess  gave  Antoinette  a  hint  of 
her  intentions,  and  Antoinette  asked  the  Abbe 
Leardi's  advice.  After  long  and  serious  reflection, 
he  answered  : 

"I  would  certainly  be  delighted;  for  I  think 
that,  in  spite  of  his  long  career  of  arms,  Ubaldo  has 
not  forgotten  the  virtuous  sentiments  of  his  youth 
or  proved  false  to  his  mother's  teachings.  Still,  I  find 
the  difference  in  their  age  a  great  obstacle  ;  to  give 
Clementine  a  husband  twice  her  age,  to  unite 
thirty  to  sixteen,  is  not  rational.  It  is  true  they 
would  have  to  wait  two  or  three  years  at  the  least ; 
for  the  war  is  by  no  means  over.  And  after  all, 
dear  lady,  in  these  affairs  we  can  decide  upon  noth- 
ing ;  for  the  judgments  of  men  are  so  apt  to  be 
mistaken.  Besides,  who  knows  what  resolution 
Ubaldo  may  have  made  ?  When  I  see  the  Countess 
Virginia  making  such  improvements  in  the  castle, 
I  often  ask  myself,  Will  he  ever  come  to  live  here  ? 
And  even  if  he  should  desire  to  come,  a  cannon- 
ball  might  end  all  possibility  of  it.  Therefore, 
marchioness,  let  time  be  our  guide.  Let  Clemen- 
tine, meanwhile,  grow  strong  and  well  grounded 
in  virtue." 

Napoleon's  star  had  begun  to  set,  and,  as  gossips 
tell  us,  the  emperor  had  faith  in  omens,  and  firmly 
believed  that  a  particular  bright  star  which  shone 
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< -on tinually  above  his  head  guided  him  in  all  his 
movements  and  gave  him  courage  in  battle  and 
light  in  council.  At  Austerlitz  he  cried  : 

"The  star  of  Marengo  is  shining  above  my 
head!" 

At  Jena  he  pointed  upwards,  saying  : 

"  Behold  the  star  of  Austerlitz." 

At  Friedland  ho  repeated  : 

"  The  star  of  Jena  proclaims  victory." 

But  the  star  of  his  destiny  was  obscured  at  Mos- 
cow, and  grew  paler  and  paler,  till  it  was  entirely 
quenched  at  Leipsic.  It  gave  forth  a  few  pale 
rays  upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Marne, 
but  they  were  but  the  dying  flicker  of  the  lamp 
before  it  is  quenched  in  total  darkness.  The  oil 
which  had  kept  it,  burning  was  but  the  providen- 
tial workings  of  tho  fathomless  wisdom  of  God, 
which  orders  everything  in  its  place.  It  had  raised 
up  this  man  to  show  us  that  with  one  feeble  mor- 
tal it  cou'd  overturn  the  world  and  upset,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  economy  of  the  universe — an  effect 
which  in  the  physical  or  material  order  is  often 
produced  by  a  volcano  or  earthquake. 

After  the  fatal  campaign  of  1812-13  Napoleon 
saw  himself  crushed  by  the  united  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, whom  he  had  once  disdainfully  trampled 
undi-r  foot — Russia,  Prussia, Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
temberg,  Spain,  and  Portugal — instigated  by  the 
crafty  and  persevering  policy  of  England,  united 
ugainst  the  lion  whom  singly  none  of  them  would 
t.  He  himself  taught  them  this  lesson  as 
follows : 
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In  Lis  pa  sage  through  Verona  the  population, 
wishing  to  do  him  honor,  gave  a  grand  bull-fight. 
More  than  fifty  thousand  spectators  were  present  in 
the  arena,  and  the  emperor,  appearing  suddenly  at 
the  entrance  to  this  ancient  abode  of  the  Caesars, 
was  astonished  at  the  sight.  As  soon  as  he  was 
seated  a  large  bull  was  let  into  the  ring  ;  it  had  a 
terrible  reputation  for  fierceness  and  courage,  and 
was  called  the  toretto,  because  of  his  thin  tail.  An 
immense  bull-dog  was  let  in.  He  looked  askance 
him,  beat  gan  to  paw  the  ground,  lowered  his  head, 
and  waited  ;  the  dog  danced  round  him,  trying  to 
catch  his  ear,  but  the  bull  kept  his  eye  on  him.  At 
last,  seeing  him  within  his  reach,  without  moving 
from  his  place,  he  gave  him  a  terrible  butt  in  the 
side,  tossed  him  into  the  air,  and  brought  him 
down  nearly  dead.  A  second  was  then  brought  in 
and  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the  first. 

Napoleon,  growing  impatient,  cried  : 

"  Let  in  two  ! " 

Two  dogs  were  let  in  ;  the  bull  struggled  with 
them  and  killed  them  both. 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  the  emperor.     "  Let  in  four." 

The  four  dogs  were  unloosed  ;  they  flew  at  the 
bull ;  he  fought  valiantly  ;  the  dogs  attacked  him 
furiously  ;  the  struggle  was  long  and  fierce,  but  at 
last  the  bull  was  conquered  and  fell  with  a  terrific 
roar. 

Thus  long  and  difficult  did  the  Prussian  Blticher, 
the  Russian  Wittgenstein,  the  Bavarian  Wrede, 
and  the  Austrian  Schwartzenberg  find  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  but  they  harassed  him  incessantly 
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till  they  conquered  him.  Napoleon  never  was  so 
great  as  when,  alone  in  the  ring,  he  sustained  a 
fierce  struggle  against  all  Europe.  Did  the  allies 
gain  the  advantage  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
he  repulsed  them  on  the  left ;  did  they  defeat  him 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aube,  he  retaliated  on  the 
right.  Did  they  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Marne 
at  Soissons,  he  pursued  them  and  pressed  them  so 
hard  that  Bliicher  narrowly  escaped  fulling  into  his 
hands  with  all  the  Prussian  forces. 

In  the  beginning  of  these  later  struggles  Ubaldo 
was  stationed  with  his  cuirassiers  at  Brienne,  where 
Napoleon  had  received  his  military  education,  and 
which  he  consequently  loved  very  much  and  was 
anxious  to  preserve.  The  assault  of  the  allies  was 
terrible  ;  the  French  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  aud 
the  day  was  a  bloody  one,  at  first  in  the  lower 
plain,  then  ^n  the  banks  of  the  river.  Bastions 
and  gates  and  towers  fell  crashing  to  the  ground  ; 
the  gallant  defenders  of  the  town  leaped  upon  the 
breaches,  and,  forming  a  circle,  harassed  the  assail- 
ants with  a  terrible  fire.  The  carnage  was  fearful, 
an-!  tin-  deadly  fire  of  the  batteries  most  destructive. 
Napoleon  hoped  much  in  this  defence  from  the 
valor  of  his  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  Ubaldo 
performed  prodigies  of  valor.  Napoleon  proclaimed 
him  general  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ubaldo,  after 
thanking  the  emperor,  rushed  on  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  under  the  batteries,  when  a 
bomb  burst,  throwing  him  from  his  horso  and 
wounding  him  in  the  thigh,  having  previously 

<l  a  slight  wound    in  the  neck  near  llu>  ear. 
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He  was  carried  into  Brieune  suffering  the  mosfc 
excruciating  tortures.  The  surgeons  probed  the 
wound  and  dressed  it. 

After  the  bloody  battle  of  Brienne,  the  then 
reigning  empress,  Marie-Louise,  sent  a  band  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  to  tend  the  wounded,  and  Mother 
Irene  was  appointed  their  superior.  The  soldiers 
lay  on  straw  in  the  corridors  of  the  hospital,  but 
the  officers  were  in  the  wards,  except  colonels  and 
generals,  who  were  placed  in  private  rooms.  The 
indefatigable  religious  cared  for  them  all.  Their 
superior  seemed  omnipresent,  and  worked  with 
marvellous  zeal  and  energy.  This  -extraordinary 
woman  was  on  foot  day  and  night ;  her  ardent 
charity  seemed  sufficient  food  and  rest  for  her. 
Tiie  first  evening  of  their  arrival  the  surgeons  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  their  care  the  three  gene- 
rals in  whom  Napoleon  was  specially  interested. 
One  of  them  was  Ubaldo,  who  was  suffering  in- 
tense pain. 

It  was  more  than  fifteen  years  since  Irene  had 
seen  her  brother  ;  besides,  the  heavily-moustached 
officer,  with  bronzed,  scarred  face,  in  nowise  re- 
sembled the  frail,  slender  stripling  of  sixteen  with 
whom  she  had  parted  so  sadly  when  his  father  had 
taken  him  to  the  preparatory  school.  Ubaldo,  in  his 
turn,  could  not  recognize  his  sister  under  the  habit 
of  a  religious,  especially  as  one  of  his  eyes  was 
covered  with  a  bandage.  Irene,  however,  visited 
him  most  frequently,  as  he  seemed  in  the  greatest 
pain,  and  consoled  him  by  her  gentle  words,  which 
fell  like  balm  upon  his  soul.  One  night,  when 
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she  was  watching  beside  him,  the  bandage  over  his 
face  loosened.  She  hastened  to  rearrange  it. 
I'Uildo,  having  both  eyes  free,  fixed  them  for  the 
first  time  on  the  face  of  the  nun,  and  looked  at  her 
steadfastly,  that  he  might  remember  his  bene- 
factress. Her  features  recalled  those  of  his  sister. 
Being  almost  convinced  that  i:  wa3  she,  his  emo- 
tion was  overpowering,  and  he  asked  eagerly  : 

"  Are  you  Irene  d'Alrnavillu  ?  " 

As  he  pronounced  her  name,  the  religious  blush- 
ed and  looked  in  surprise  at  the  general. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  Irene,"  he  cried  joyou.-ly.  "  Look 
at  your  Ubaldo,  and  permit  him  to  embrace  you 
after  so  long  a  separation." 

"You  cannot  embrace  me,  Ubaldo;  I  am  the 
Spouse  of  our  Lord,"  she  said,  letting  fall  the 
bandage  and  drawing  back  a  pace  or  two.  She 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and,  having  composed  herself 
somewhat  and  resumed  her  air  of  heavenly  serenity, 
she  unfastened  her  crucifix  and  gave  it  to  Ubaldo. 

"  Kiss  the  crucifix,  Ubaldo.  You  will  find 
Irene  in  it  and  with  it.  She  has  wept  and  prayed 
so  much  for  you.  Oh  !  how  great  is  the  divine 
goodness  that  has  permitted  us  to  meet  again." 

At  thcs^  words  and  actions,  so  different  from 
what  she  felt,  Ubaldo  let  his  arms  fall  to  his  side. 
As  if  by  a  flash  of  light,  he  saw  the  gulf  which 
1  him  from  this  heavenly  soul.  Ho  felt  a 
thrill  of  four  go  through  him  such  as  he  had  lit 
experienced  in  the  midst  of  battle  or  on  the  tit  Id 
of  death.  Hcmlin^  his  head  with  humility  ;unl 
something  like  awe,  he  said  : 
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(t  Irene,  pardon  my  audacity.  I  am  a  sinner  un- 
worthy to  kiss  the  wounds  of  Christ.  Ask  him, 
dear  ,  ister,  not  to  repulse  my  guilty  soul,  now  pros- 
trate at  the  foot  of  the  cross." 

As  he  spoke,  the  general  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  like  a  culprit  awaiting  the  sentence  of 
his  judge.  But  Irene,  seeing  that  it  was  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  had,  as  it  were,  raised  him  above  him- 
self, removed  his  hands  with  gentle  violence  and 
said  : 

"No,  my  brother,  no.  Jesus  will  not  repulse 
you.  The  wound  in  his  side  is  open  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  sinners.  It  is  a  harbor  of  safety  in 
storms,  a  rock  against  which  hell  cannot  prevail. 
Gaze  upon  it,  Ubaldo  ;  kiss  it  and  hope." 

Holding  the  crucifix  to  her  brother's  lips  for  an 
instant,  the  superior  raised  it  to  her  own. 

"Thus  do  I  unite  with  you  in  embracing  the 
wounds  of  our  Saviour,  that  abyss  of  eternal  love. 
There  we  have  but  one  heart  and  soul ;  there  do  I 
find  you  after  so  many  years  ;  there  will  I  live  and 
die  united  with  you." 

After  these  ardent  words  the  sister  became  as 
calm  and  impassible  as  ever,  and  began  to  bind  the 
wound  on  his  neck.  A  tear  from  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Ubaldo's  check,  and  penetrated  his  breast 
like  a  sword,  softening  it  to  its  inmost  fibres.  The 
general  did  not  speak,  but  a  deep  sigh  most  elo- 
quently told  Irene  what  he  would  have  expressed. 
After  having  bound  the  wound  Irene  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  head,  and,  with  an  accent  of 
maternal  affection,  said : 
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"  Sleep,  now,  Ubul  !o  ;  we  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  talk  while  your  wound  is  being  healed." 

And  she  left  him  to  attend  to  the  others. 

The  tumultuous  passions  of  youth  may  indeed 
stifle  in  the  heart  the  pure  feelings  of  childhood, 
but  they  can  never  be  totally  extinguished.  Ruling 
passions  may  drown  their  voice  as  the  sound  of 
harp-strings  is  drowned  by  the  noisy  drum ;  but 
the  harmonious  chords  of  the  harp  still  vibrate 
when  the  noise  has  died  away,  and  the  delightful 
strain  falls  softly  upon  the  calm,  pure  air,  where  in 
tlu-  depths  of  the  soul  remains  the  memory  of  the 
happy  days  of  youthful  innocence.  This  is  the 
priceless  advantage  of  a  Chris  ian  education,  which, 
may  be  unproductive  for  a  time,  but  is  never  lost. 
Its  power  once  re-established  over  the  soul,  it 
quickly  makes  up  for  lost  time  and  repairs  the 
ra\;;^rts  of  \ice.  Those  who  never  possessed  the 
^uro  of  faith  cannot  rekindle  the  fire  which 
never  burned,  nor  a  torch  which  has  never  been 
lighted  in  their  souls. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Ubaldo  did  not  close 
hi>  eyes  that  night.  He  passed  in  review  those 
calm,  sweet  days  which  he  had  spent  with  his  twin- 
sister  under  the  fostering  care  of  their  mother.  He 
lied  all  the  good  thoughts  which  had  filled 
their  hearts  in  the  shady  groves  of  Chicri;  his  love 
for  tin-  Madonna,  when  he  prayed  with  Irene  for 
retta  and  their  parmts  ;  he  remembered 
the  words  of  the  hen  mzo  and  the  plans  he 

had  made  <>f  d\  inij  under  thai  holy  roof  ;  his  ardent 
pr;i;.-  1  mi-ht  enaMe  him  to  overcome 
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his  father's  opposition  ;  his  discussions  with  Irene 
on  the  subject  of  his  vocation  ;  his  vows  and  pro- 
mises ;  and,  as  if  all  these  things  had  happened 
yesterday,  they  came  from  the  dark  grave  of  ob- 
livion and  confronted  him  one  by  one.  Then  he 
thought  over  the  tumuUuous  years  of  his  life  in  the 
camp — dark,  tempestuous,  and  sinful — and  in  the 
whirl  of  conflicting  emotions  he  felt  as  if  he  should 
never  know  peace  again.  The  sight  of  Irene,  calm, 
holy,  and  joyful,  had  overcome  him.  The  thought 
of  his  father's  cruelty  enraged  him  ;  but  the  image 
of  his  mother,  her  tears  at  his  second  departure, 
came  also  as  a  balm  for  the  bitterness,  and,  cooling 
the  burning  fire  of  his  soul,  renewed  his  hope.  At 
dawn  Irene  came  in,  and,  by  her  gentle  words, 
comforted  and  reassured  him. 

"  0  my  good  sister  ! *'  he  cried,  "  help  me  out  of 
this  stormy  and  perilous  sea  ;  give  me  your  blessed 
hand,  which  has  brought  joy  to  our  wounded  sol- 
diers. Irene,  my  soul  is  more  deeply  wounded  than 
my  body,  and  the  wounds  of  the  body  aro  more 
easily  healed.  My  soul,  Irene,  is  stricken  unto 
death.  Can  you  save  me  ?  " 

"Ubaldo,"  said  the  superior  frankly  but  sweet- 
ly, "  confide  in  me  ;  open  your  heart  as  you  used 
long  ago,  and  tell  me  one  thing — aro  you  a  Free- 
mason ?" 

"  God  forbid  !  "  cried  Ubaldo.  "  No,  Irene  !  I 
am  a  sinner,  but  not  a  Freemason  ;  I  have  done 
evil,  but  I  have  not  become  a  sectary  ;  I  am  as  bad 
as  I  can  be,  but  I  have  always  disJaincd  to  connect 
myself  to  these  secret  societies.  My  off-hand,  cheer- 
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ful  manner  made  many  of  my  comrades  suppose 
that  I  was  an  advanced  member  of  the  order,  but  I 
have  always  considered  it  an  act  of  cowardice  to 
submit  one's  self  by  oath  to  an  unknown  tyranny." 

"  Hope,  then,"  cried  Irene  joyfully,  "  and  expect 
a  speedy  cure." 

Then,  to  distract  and  amuse  him,  she  spoke  of 
the  family,  and  said  their  mother  was  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  end  of  the  war,  when  she  would 
see  him  again;  she  told  him  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  his  patrimony ;  the  repairs  their  mo'.hor 
had  made,  and  her  choice  of  a  wife  for  him.  Ubal- 
do smiled,  looked  tenderly  at  Irene,  and,  taking 
the  hem  of  her  apron,  kissed  it.  The  following 
day  they  spoke  of  Lauretta,  after  which  Ubaldo 
asked  in  numerable  questions  about  her  vocation  and 
how  she  had  obtained  her  father's  consent.  Irene 
told  her  brother  all  these  things  without  perceiving 
that  she  was  pouring  light  and  consolation  into 
Ubaldo's  restless  heart.  One  morning  Ubaldo  said 
to  her  : 

"  Sister,  my  wounds  are  better  already.  Can 
you  find  me  an  enlightened  confessor  ?  " 

Irene  was  rejoiced,  for  to  this  end  all  her  efforts 

had    ten-led.      She  brought  him  a  confessor  whom 

she  had  previously  chosen.    Ubaldo  made  a  general 

confession,  and  after  that  felt  himself  a  neu  man. 

other  wounded  officers,  learning  that  the  priest 

went  in  every  day  to  see  tho  general  of  cuirassiers, 

.  not  what  to  think  of  such  <  in  a  man 

who    had   Driven   so  many   proofs  of   valor  on  the 

field. 
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Political  events  had  meanwhile  brought  about 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  who,  after  desperate  efforts 
to  defend  Paris,  had  retired  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  he  was  forced  to  abdicate,  descend  from  the 
throne  which  he  had  raised  by  his  genius,  and  pro- 
ceed into  his  place  of  banishment  at  Elba. 

Ubaldo  was  soon  able  to  walk  about  on  crutches. 
The  greater  part  of  the  wounded  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers were  either  cured  or  had  died,  and  most  of  the 
sisters  had  gone  back  to  Paris.  Irene,  however, 
remained  with  a  few  others  to  care  for  the  conva- 
lescent patients.  TTbaldo  was  at  last  able  to  walk 
without  support,  and  even  out  into  the  garden ;  but 
for  some  time  ho  had  ceased  to  talk  with  the  other 
generals  on  the  future  destinies  of  France  or  the 
continuation  in  service  under  the  Bourbons.  He 
had  written  to  Paris,  and  seemed  to  be  awaiting 
important  responses.  Irene  often  asked  him  about 
his  plans,  but  she  could  see  he  gave  her  evasive 
answers  He  was  silent  and  taciturn,  and  she  often 
found  him  in  his  room  lost  in  thought  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  Napoleon  for 
Elba  Irene  went  as  usual  to  her  brother's  room,  to 
announce  to  him  that  she  was  to  leare  next  day  for 
Paris  with  the  other  sisters.  He  was  not  there,  and 
even  his  portmanteau  had  disappeared.  She  sought 
him  in  the  corridors,  wards,  and  in  the  garden, 
enquired  of  the  other  officers,  but  no  one  knew 
where  he  hid  gone.  At  last  she  learned  that  the 
general  had  left  the  house  about  dawn,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  ridden  off  at  full  gallop.  Irene  did 
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not  know  what  to  think  of  this  sudden  flight.  She 
supposed  that  some  important  matter  had  called 
him  to  Paris;  that,  not  wishing  to  disturb  her  at 
that  early  hour,  he  had  gone  thus,  expecting  to  see 
her  soon  at  La  Salpctru  re. 

One  night,  about  the  end  of  April,  the  sacristan 
of  the  church  at  the  ancient  hermitage  of  Lanzo 
had  risen  about  two  o'clock,  deceived  by  the  bright 
moonlight,  to  ring  the  morning  Angelus.  As  he 
opened  the  window  he  saw  his  mistake  and  that  it 
was  still  night ;  but  in  among  the  cypresses  he 
thought  he  saw  a  shadow  moving  towards  the  ceme- 
tery, where,  before  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
communities  by  Napoleon,  the  dead  Camaldolese 
had  been  laid  to  rest.  The  sacristan  trembled,  and, 
looking  again,  saw  a  tall  fijure  wandering  among 
the  tombs,  till  it  reached  that  of  Father  Romano, 
which  it  embraced,  then  prostrated  itself  on  ihe 
ground,  remaining  there  for  some  time  as  if  in 
prayer.  He  then  saw  it  arise,  pass  through  the 
ruins  of  the  hermitage,  and  disappear  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

At  daybreak,  after  ringing  the  Angelus,  the  sa- 
cristan went  down  to  the  ancient  forca/i'  ni,  now 
the  lodge  of  what  was  the  new  estate.  He  told  of 
the  nocturnal  apparition,  and  the  peasants  laughed 
iu  liis  face. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  following  night  one  of 
the  peasants  who  had  laughed  the  loudest  at  the 
istan's  tale  was  returning  home  through  tin- 
nitus of  the  monastery,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  porch  of  what  had 
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been  Father  Romano's  cell.  He  seemed  to  be  lost 
in  thought,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand  like  one 
in  meditation.  The  peasant  screamed  and  fled, 
and  t'. ought  he  too  had  seen  the  ghost.  It  needed 
nothing  more  to  terrify  the  whole  canton  :  a  ghost 
had  been  seen  in  t!ie  pine-woods ;  the  souls  of  the 
departed  monks  had  been  heard  holding  communion 
with  the  spirit.  Various  conjectures  were  rife  re- 
garding it.  Meantime,  the  Archbishop  of  Lanzo 
had  heard  that  General  d'Almavilla  had  returned 
to  the  castb  three  days  before,  "had  shut  himself 
up  in  his  room,  holding  communications  with  no 
one,  and  that  he  went  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  The  village  gossips  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
on  the  subject,  but  no  one  could  discover  the  mo- 
tive of  his  conduct. 

In  1829  the  Piedmontese  General  Cottalorda,  a 
former  cavalry  officer  in  the  service  of  Napoleon, 
journeying  for  pleasure  through  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  country  which  contained  the  ancient 
villa  of  Marius,  he  went  thither,  and  found  that 
on  its  site  was  a  very  old  abbey  inhabited  by  a  com- 
muni'y  of  Trappists.  The  benevolent  prior  show- 
ed him  the  long  corridors,  rows  of  pillars,  Gothic 
or  Arabic,  chapels,  oratories,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  house.  At  last  he  led  him 
through  long  underground  passages  till  they  came 
to  a  little  enclosure,  shaded  by  cypresses,  which 
was  the  cemetery  of  the  monks.  As  they  went  he 
told  him  that  the  bodies  of  many  holy  monks,  who 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins  in 
1797,  were  buried  there.  When  the  prior  opened 
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the  gate  of  the  ceineiery,  General  Cottalorda  saw 
kneeling  on  the  ground  at  t'.ie  foot  of  the  crosses, 
and  absorbed  in  an  ecstasy,  a  monk  with  a  long, 
gray  beard,  emaciated  features,  and  hollow  eyes. 
The  general  looked  at  him  closely  ;  a  shudder  ran 
through  him  ;  he  drew  back  in  amazement,  and 
he  said  to  the  prior  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  emo- 
tion : 

"  Father,  who  is  that  man  ?  I  think  I  know 
him." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  prior,  "  he  is  a  monk  noted  for 
his  most  austere  and  penitential  life.  He  was  one 
of  Napoleon's  generals." 

"  A  general  of  cavalry  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Ubaldo  d'Almavilla  ?  " 

"  The  same." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

MY  readers  will  doubtless  say,  what  a  fine  conclu- 
sion I  have  made  to  my  story.  But  let  me  say  a 
word  on  the  subject.  Did  I  not  promise  y  >u,  dear 
friends,  an  historical  -romance,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal object  s1  ould  be  to  centre  all  the  events  around 
oneobjec'  ?  I  have,  indeed,  rubbed  my  forehead  to 
discover  if  I  have  promised  more  than  I  could  per- 
form. It  would  be  a  vile  trick,  and  one  for  which 
I  should  blush,  and  af  fer  which  I  would  not  dare  to 
raise  my  eyes  and  look  any  Christian  in  the  face. 
Yet  if  we  look  at  the  title-page  ve  will  see  a  nar- 
rative of  events  from  1790  to  1814.  A  narrative  ; 
and  what  is  a  narrative  ?  Why,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  narration  of  events  long  or  short,  ample 
or  complicated  ;  that  docs  not  imply  unity  of  action, 
that  does  not  confine  the  narrator  to  any  given 
limits.  Ho,  gives  an  account  of  certain  events,  and 
when  that  is  done  stops.  We  would  have  it,  then, 
fully  understood  that  "  Ubaldo  and  Irene"  is 
neither  an  epic  poem  nor  a  novel. 

Sinco  some  of  the  intrigues  of  secret  societies 
were  unveiled  by  the  confessions  of  Montanetti,  and 
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certain  revelations  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  made  known  at  certain  trials  of  conspirators, 
our  readers  have  begun  to  acknowledge  that  the 
"Jew  of  Verona  "  and  its  appendix  had  some  truth 
in  them  after  all,  and  were  an  accurate  account  of 
facts. 

So  it  is  with <{  Ubaldo; "  it  relates  a  series  of  events 
which  took  place  in  a  period  of  fif  y  year?.  This  the 
author  intended,  and  nothing  more.  They  are 
facts,  each  occurring  in  its  proper  place  in  one 
country  or  another. 

A  priest,  and  especially  a  religious,  dear  readers, 
cannot  and  must  not  touch  certain  passions,  but, 
as  it  were,  with  the  tongs,  using  them  as  certain 
poisons  are  used  in  medicine,  with  the  greatest 
precaution,  and  in  desperate  cases  where  other  re- 
medies fail,  never  forgetting  that  they  may  be  fatal, 
and  by  their  nature  may  cause  death.  Our  mean- 
ing is  clear.  We  wish  to  make  our  readers  under- 
stand that  our  state  of  life  prevents  us  from  de- 
veloping certain  subject3,  or  coloring  too  highly 
certain  affections,  in  which  we  might  lose  sight  of 
our  main  object,  and  run  ourselves,  or  cause  others 
to  run,  great  dangers.  Why  should  we  waste  time 
and  strong: h  in  writing  books  which  a  wise  in- 
structress or  prudent  mother  might  take  from  her 
children  ?  It  is  true  that  these  very  mothers,  while 
critiei>ing  an  author,  whose  good  intentions  they 
cannot  doul.t,  for  having  touched  upon  certain 
scandals  unfit  lor  the  consideration  of  young 
peopl  ,  leave  iii  I  he  hands  of  their  children  Vol- 
taiiv,  Lruter.  Dumas,  or  any  one  who  is  not  Cat  ho 
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lie.  I  feel  that  I  have  walked  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice  and  most  wonderfully  escaped  all  danger. 
I  considered  it  a  special  mercy  of  God,  and 
prayed  to  him  to  preserve  me  from  the  dangers 
of  a  literary  career  in  future.  His  judgments 
terrify  me.  When  I  was  at  the  point  of  death 
once  at  Ferrara,  and  about  to  appear  before  that 
tribunal  which  will  no  longer  be  one  of  mercy, 
but  of  justice,  I  asked  myself  : 

"  Have  you  not  left  some  writings  which  might 
be  a  cause  of  scandal  to  some  soul  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ?" 

When  I  read  a  bad  book  I  shudder?  thinking  of 
the  terrible  moment  when  the  Eternal  Judge  will 
say  to  the  unhappy  author,  "  Render  me  soul  for 
soul ! " 

My  readers  must  pardon  me  for  having  entered 
into  these  details  ;  but  I  wish  to  give  my  reasons 
for  acting  as  I  have  done.  I  have  often  seen  it, 
especially  in  the  caje  of  certain  people  who  are 
naturally  good  and  easily  impressed,  but  whose  ima- 
gination is  led  astray  and  the  innocence  of  their 
hearts  destroyed  by  pernicious  books.  But  there 
are  passions  noble,  pure  and,  generous  that  may  be 
described  and  developed  in  all  their  phases  by  a 
prudent  writer,  who  can  picture  them  in  the  most 
alluring  colors,  for  they  are  the  offspring  of  vir- 
tuous hearts,  and  their  nature  is  such  that  even 
when  carried  to  extremes  arc  most  pleasing  to  God. 
What  better  can  a  writer  do  than  exalt  conjugal, 
maternal,  fraternal,  or  filial  love,  or  the  sweets  of 
holy  friendship  ?  And  even  love  itself  when  pure 
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and  innocent  may  give  rise  to  many  pleasing  inci- 
dents which  the  writer  c;m  describe  with  safety. 
Certain  passions  are  evil  or  good  according  as  they 
are  well  or  badly  directed,  and  according  as  they 
respect  or  transgress  the  laws  of  God. 

As  regards  the  object  of  my  story,  I  had  two 
themes,  one  public  and  one  private ;  the  public 
one  tends  to  illustrate  in  a  certain  fash  ion  the  origin 
and  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  secret  societies, 
the  effects  thereby  produced  on  the  people,  their 
habits  and  customs,  their  religion,  morals,  and  poli- 
tics. In  the  "Jew  of  Verona"  I  have  placed  the 
triumphs  of  the  secret  societies  before  the  reader's 
mind  ;  in  "Lionello"  the  secret  societies  in  their  na- 
ture and  character,  and  the  organic  laws  which 
direct  their  dark  movements  ;  in  "  Ubaldo  "  I  have 
made  known  the  sources  whence  they  came,  phi- 
losophy, of  which  Masonry  is  a  daughter,  and  both 
of  which  engendered  the  French  revolution,  and 
with  it  the  disturbances  in  Italy,  and  the  agitations 
of  all  Europe.  As  regards  this  part  of  my  subject, 
I  have  been  a  rigid  and  accurate  historian  ;  all  that 
I  have  related  of  the  a'rocities  committed  during 
the  revolution  in  France  and  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  wise  and  pnerous  repub- 
lic of  Venice  have  been  drawn  from  accredited 
contemporary  historians.  Do  not  suppose  that 
wli'-n  I  have  spoken  of  the  Abbe  Tentori  it  was  in 
a  jesting  way  ;  on  the  contrary.  I  hav--  even  copied 
from  that  grave  and  accurate  historian,  and  ii 
most  perfect  good  faith.  Sov.  ral  Venetians,  men 
of  cnnlhi<m  and  well  informed  on  the  affairs  of 
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their  country,  have  expressed  themselves  much 
pleased  at  my  attempt  to  throw  a  light  on  events 
so  important,  and  show  that  the  republic,  though 
considerably  weakened,  would  still  have  had  suffi- 
cient energy  left  to  breast  the  flood- tides  of  ad- 
versity were  it  not  for  the  treachery  of  certain  sec- 
taries, amongst  whom  were  many  of  her  own  cruel 
and  degenerate  children. 

My  reason  for  not  adding  a  longer  list  of  au- 
thorities, and  for  relating  historical  events  in  what 
may  seem  as  a  light  or  incidental  way,  is  for  the 
better  keeping  the  attention  of  readers  who  would 
yawn  over  the  pages  of  a  regular  history. 

The  other  or  private  part  cf  my  narrative  leads 
us  into  a  home,  delineates  individual  traits  of 
character,  depicts  various  intimate  affections, 
which  belonsf  entirely  to  domestic  life.  As  the 
Civilta  Cattolica,  for  the  columns  of  which  my 
story  is  written,  is  publishing  certain  theories  of 
education,  I  have  bestowed  considerable  attention 
not  only  on  the  abstract  principles  thereof,  but  on 
the  practical  guidance  of  children  from  youth  to 
age. 

I  have  painted  from  nature,  and  many  Virginias 
are  to  be  met  with  in  real  life  ;  how  many  poor 
Laurettas,  too  !  If,  indeed,  all  girls  brought  up 
in  impiety  do  not  go  to  destruction  with  such  men 
as  De  Nardos,  they  will  assuredly  be  unhappy  in 
some  other  way.  '  (If  we  ask  young  men  of  the 
world  why  they  do  not  marry,  we  often  find  that  it 
is  because  they  measure  all  girls  by  the  same  rule,/ 
'  and  cannot  believe  in  the  something  more  than  an 
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appearauce  of  good  which  is  produced  by  the  fear  of 
the  Lord. 

As  for  D'Almavillas,  there  are  numbers  of  them 
everywhere,  only  they  may  not  be  the  avowed  pu- 
pils of  Voltaire.  That  science  has  become  perfect; 
philosophy  now  takes  on  the  usual  forms,  the  out- 
ward appearances  of  ordinary  society — a  something 
between  Chris  ianity  and  paganism.  Sometimes 
they  even  make  use  of  Catholic  expressions,  but 
have  in  reality  but  a  strange,  vague,  undefined  re- 
ligion, and  are  anything  but  Catholics.  Give  such 
men  children  to  bring  up,  and  ob  erve  the  result. 
And  while  I  do  not  wish  all  children  to  become 
monks  or  nuns,  I  desire  that  they  be  so  influenced 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  brought  up 
such  good  Catholics  that  they  may  become  the  or- 
naments of  the  home  circle,  or,  later,  shine  in  the 
senate-chamber  or  at  the  council  board  of  their 
country. 

\\\'  have  dwelt  long  on  the  details  of  the  child- 
hood and  youth  of  Ubaldo  and  Irene,  and  said 
comparatively  little  of  their  life  and  deeds  when 
one  had  become  a  soldier,  the  other  a  Sifter  of 
Charity  ;  and  this  we  have  done  to  show  the  effects 
of  the  two  systems  of  education — the  worldly  and 
the  Christian — as  exemplified  by  the  twins  and 
Lauretta,  and,  having  attained  my  result,  hurried 
over  the  co: ..-<  .  Lauretta  had  thrown  away 

her  life;   Irene  was  happy   iu  God;  Ubaldo,  brave 
and  honest,  returned  rvor  of  his  childhood, 

and  wept  over  tin-  »  rror.s  of  his  youth.     Some  may 
ask  why  I  have  dwelt  up<>n  certain  obscure  towns  in 
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Italy,  such  as  that  of  Ala,  and  introduced  the  names 
of  certain  individuals,  and  I  answer  because  those 
places  are  dear  to  me  and  the  names  are  those  of 
brave  gentlemen,  who  e  descendants  inhabit  those 
places. 

One  more  objection  which  I  feel  myself  obliged 
to  answer — why  I  always  seem  to  lay  my  scenes  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  great  rather  than  in  those  of  the 
humble  artisan  or  psasant  ?  My  reason  is  that  it 
is  a  fashion  nowadays  to  vilify  the  rich  and  great 
and  to  exalt  t'.io  poor,  and  not  the  honest,  but  the 
dishonest  and  dissatisfied  poor.  In  certain  books 
and  in  the  works  of  certain  authors  nobles  and  aris- 
tocrats are  all  villains,  are  everything  that  is  vile 
and  execrable.  We  ft  el  it,  then,  an  act  of  charity 
and  justice  to  defend  them,  warn  them,  give  them 
a  horror  of  vice,  and  show  them  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue. And  many  of  the  writers  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  being  themselves  of  low  extraction,  speak 
of  a  class  of  people  with  whom  they  are  to' ally 
unfamiliar,  whose  vices  they  take  on  credit,  and 
whose  virtues  they  ignore.  They  judge  of  them 
as  the  deaf  of  music  or  the  blind  of  colors.  Be- 
sides, the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  nobles  are 
usually  the  models  for  all  classes.  Hence  in  "  Ubal- 
do and  Irene  "  we  trust  all  may  find  some  good  coun- 
sel suitable  to  their  state  of  life. 

And  one  last  word.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  we  consider  the  religious  state  as  the  sole 
key  to  heaven  ;  the  keys  thereof  are  various  and 
of  different  formation  ;  they  open  it  to  all  who 
live  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel.  I 
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do  not  deny  that  some  keys  open  it  more  readily 
than  others  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why,  hy  turn- 
ing them  several  times  in  the  lock,  other  keys 
may  not  be  made  to  fit.  Let  each  try  in  his 
own  state  and  condition.  In  our  next  contribu- 
tion to  the  t'icilta  i'cttolica  we  may  say  in  confi- 
dence that  our  subject  will  not  be  entirely  of 
monks  and  nuns. 
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